Summit  of  tbe  ''IFlew  (JolQOtba 


/^UR  illustration  represents  the  summit  of  the  skull-shaped  knoll  north  of  the  Damascus  gate  at  Jeru- 
Salem,  now  generally  accepted  as  the  site  of  the  crucifixion.  The  theory  first  advanced  by  Fisher 
Howe,  an  American  Presbyterian  elder,  in  1870,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  “The  True  Site  of  Calvary,”  has 
of  late  years  been  endorsed  by  such  authorities  as  Hitchcock,  Schaff,  Farrar,  Geikie,  Gorham  and  others. 

|r - r— - - r — ; - - ^ - — — —  - A  Summary  of  the  argument  in  its  favor 

given  in  Prof.  Clark’s  article  accom¬ 
panying  his  illustration  of  the  Sepulchre 
in  the  Garden,  in  a  recent  Evangelist. 

The  pile  of  stones  in  the  foreground 
cover  an  opening  into  a  deep  pit  where 
skulls,  bones  and  other  remains  of  criminals 
may  yet  be  seen.  This  has  been  the  place 
of  criminal  execution  for  centuries.  Below 
the  cliff  to  the  right,  is  the  recently  dis- 
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THE  OLD  COLLEGE  CLASS. 

By  H.  D.  Jenkins,  D.D. 

A  pamphlet  of  a  hundred  pages  lies  beside 
my  typewriter  on  the  study  table,  and  over  its 
contents  I  have  sighed  and  shouted  until  the 
grave  young  people  of  this  later  generation, 
just  home  from  Princeton  Seminary  and 
Smith  College,  wonder  whether  their  grizzly 
and  highly  decorous  sire  has  gone  daft.  Even 
when  in  self-defence  I  have  attempted  to  read 
out  here  and  there  a  bit,  it  is  not  quite  possi 
ble'for  them  to  enter  into  the  fun  which  con¬ 
vulses  me,  or  the  pathos  that  dims  my  eyes. 
It  is  evidently  a  case  in  which  not  eve::  one’s 
own  children  can  know  the  touch  of  a  father’s 
grief  or  intermeddle  with  his  joy. 

But  I  have  been  a  boy  again,  “just  for  to¬ 
night.”  For  this  little  book  gives  to  me,  from 
the  careful  work  of  our  class  Secretary,  the 
History  of  the  Class  of  ’64  of  Hamilton  College 
and  a  hoct  of  tender  and  mirthful  memories 
have  taken  possession  of  me. 

Ah,  what  days  those  were,  thirty  years  ago. 
There  are  no  mornings  so  dewy,  fresh,  and 
perfumed  now,  and  as  for  the  moonlight, 
there  are  no  nights  so  silent,  sweet,  and 
silvery  as  they  were  thirty  years  ago,  no,  not 
one.  And  the  Commencements  nowadays, 
fussy  with  swallow  tailed  coats  and  ludicrous 
with  gowns,  how  flat  and  stale  they  seem 
compared  with  the  glory  of  an  hour  we  knew 
when  in  semi-clerical  coat  and  locks  brushed 
behind  the  ears,  a  la  Beecher,  we  rose  upon 
the  pinions  of  a  Mandevillian  oratory. 

“  In  those  brave  days  when  we  wf  re  twenty-one.” 

And  hero  in  the  little  pamphlet  comes  the 
Hamilton  boys  of  ’64  with  an  old-time  slap 
upon  the  shoulder,  as  brimful  of  fun  as  a  box 
of  monkeys.  From  the  battle  fields  of  Japan 
and  China,  the  Faculty  meetings  of  our  lead¬ 
ing  universities,  the  constitutional  conventions 
of  great  States,  and  a  late  ride  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  at  Paris,  the  old  boys  greet  one  an¬ 
other;  and  its  Major  This  and  Doctor  That 
until  you  can’t  rest.  Thirty  years  ago  they 
were  as  merry  a  set  of  fellows,  “within  the 
limits  of  becoming  mirth,”  and  sometimes  be¬ 
yond  them,  as  the  world  ever  saw,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  old  jokes  and  a  multitude  of  new  ones 
sparkle  on  the  page.  Here  is  the  staid  Civil 
Service  Commissioner  dropping  naturally  into 
the  mongrel  Latin  which  still  rouses  our  “in¬ 
extinguishable  laughter” ;  and  the  prize  ora¬ 
tor,  now  become  so  deaf  that  he  sometimes, 
to  the  astonishment  of  his  metropolitan  con¬ 
gregation,  pronounces  the  benediction  while 
his  quartette  of  singers  are  still  in  the  throes 
of  an  anthem  ;  and  the  Southern  planter  who 
on  his  first  trip  down  the  Mississippi  thirty 
years  ago  dropped  his  Greek  overboard  and  is 
confident  that  it  is  “a  dead  language”  by  this 
time.  Well,  it  “warms  the  cockles  of  a  man’s 
heart”  indeed  to  touch  hands  with  the  boys  of 
a  college  class  whose  members  to-day  circle  the 
globe  in  places  of  trust  and  honor. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  young  fellows  of 
to-day  that  they  must  work  off  their  superflu¬ 
ous  energy  at  the  ashen  oar  or  with  the  pig 
skin  football,  but  as  my  eye  runs  over  the 
roster  of  the  class  of  ’64  from  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lege,  I  note  that  twenty  five  of  us,  out  of 
seventy- two,  wore  the  blue  and  shouldered  our 
muskets.  One  by  one  they  used  to  drop  out; 
now  it  was  the  boy  that  led  the  chorus  at  the 
banquet,  and  now  the  president  of  the  class 
prayer-meeting;'  the  one  fell  amid  his  dead 
troops  at  Gettysburg,  and  the  other  died  in 
Andersonville.  These  lads,  so  full  of  frolic 
that  they  were  a  thorn  in  the  President’s  side 
and  a  nightmare  to  the  tutor,  made  as  grim 
cannoniers  ns  ever  stood  beside  a  smoking 
gun.  No  man  born  since  ’65  knows  what  is  in 
the  make-up  of  an  American  college  lad,  but 
when  last  summer  at  this  time  I  walked  down 


the  ranks  of  our  militia,  with  their  budding 
mustaches,  and  heard  them  take  the  jeers  and 
taunts  of  imported  strikers,  I  smiled  to  my¬ 
self,  for  I  said  in  my  own  thoughts,  “I  have 
seen  our  American  boys  behind  their  guns  be¬ 
fore,  and  I  will  trust  them.  When  the  order 
comes  they  will  spring  behind  these  bayonets 
like  tigers.”  And  when  I  read  the  two  score 
battles  in  which  the  class  of  '64  had  a  share, 
and  how  one  of  our  boys  died  at  the  head  of 
his  regiment  three  days  after  his  companions 
had  delivered  their  Commencement  orations,  I 
feel  that  there  never  was  a  finer  manhood 
than  that  nurtured  in  the  Christian  colleges  of 
our  free  republic. 

The  old  college  has  had  some  dark  days  and 
troublous  times  since  we  were  boys  upon  her 
campus,  but  they  are  now  happily  past.  To¬ 
day,  under  the  direction  of  her  noble  Presi¬ 
dent  Stryker,  the  peer  of  any  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors  in  eloquence  and  force,  and  the  superior 
of  all  in  his  sympathies  with  youth,  this 
mother  of  jurists,  ecclesiastics,  and  soldiers, 
will  send  forth  graduates  worthy  to  stand  be¬ 
side  the  worthiest  of  her  past.  And,  not  for¬ 
getting  the  learned  and  kindly  men  who  have 
filled  her  various  chairs  for  fifty  years,  it  has 
been  the  privilege  of  this  institution  to  enjoy 
the  presence  and  the  teaching  and  the  love  of 
one  toward  whom  the  class  of  ’64  cherishes  a 
reverential  affection— Prof.  Edward  North,  a 
scholar,  instructor,  friend,  whose  name  finds 
an  equal  only  in  that  of  Arnold  of  Rugby. 

The  reunion  is  ended  ;  the  lights  are  turned 
down ;  the  song  has  ceased.  To  the  old  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class  of  ’64,  “Ave  et  Vale,”  Hail 
and  Farewell. 

Siorx  City,  Ia. 

CHAPLAIN  COOK  IS  DEAD. 

No  announcement  of  death  in  Buffa  o  for 
years  has  touched  more  hearts,  or  called  out 
on  every  hand  warmer  expressions  of  admira¬ 
tion  and  love,  than  the  announcement  at  the 
head  of  this  paragraph.  For  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  “Chaplain  Cook”  has  been  a 
household  word  in  the  city  and  in  all  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  especially  among  army  peo¬ 
ple,  the  Sunday  schools,  and  the  families  of 
the  poor. 

Philos  G.  Cook  was  born  in  the  town  of  Con¬ 
stable,  Franklin  County,  New  York,  on 
August  10,  1807,  educated  at  Middlebury  Col¬ 
lege,  Vt.,  spending  some  years  as  a  teacher  of 
boys’  schools  in  Buffalo,  then  studying  for  the 
ministry  at  Auburn  Seminary,  and  ordained 
in  1851,  he  served  as  chaplain  in  Auburn  State 
Prison  for  three  years,  preached  at  Ludlow- 
ville,  N.  Y. ,  several  years,  then  served  suc¬ 
cessively  as  agent  of  the  American  Sunday- 
school  Union,  the  Bethel  Mission  in  Buffalo, 
and  chaplain  of  the  94th  New  York  Volunteers 
in  the  late  war. 

Returning  to  Buffalo  he  took  charge  of  a 
missionary  work  known  as  The  Soldiers’  Rest, 
which  afterwards  developed  into  the  Wells- 
street  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  he  was 
the  pastor.  A  church  was  built,  and  subse¬ 
quently  burned,  and  the  organization  in  later 
years  became  the  Bethesda  Church. 

Mr.  Cook,  even  after  relinquishing  the  pas¬ 
torate  of  the  church,  continued  to  labor  among 
the  poor  in  the  most  efficient  and  enthusiastic 
manner  till  the  very  last.  He  was  trusted, 
honored,  and  tenderly  beloved  by  all  that 
knew  him.  Wealthy  men  sent  him  sums  of 
money  to  use  in  charity,  requiring  no  account 
of  it,  so  sure  were  they  of  the  wisdom  and 
fidelity  of  the  good  man  to  whom  they  en¬ 
trusted  it. 

His  funeral  was  attended  on  June  26th 
from  the  Central  Church,  Buffalo,  where  a 
great  congregation  was  in  attendance,  embrac¬ 
ing  all  classes,  the  clergy  of  different  denomi¬ 
nations,  well-to  do  citizens  and  their  families. 


workmen,  Grand  Army  men,  with  their  uni¬ 
form  and  badges,  and  Sunday-school  teachers 
and  children.  The  services  were  conducted  by 
the  Rev.  Henry  Elliott  Mott,  pastor  of  the 
church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Burnet  Wright 
of  Lafayette-street  Church,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  S.  Mitchell  of  the  First  Church.  Ad¬ 
dresses  w*ere  given  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Bris¬ 
tol  of  Rochester  Presbytery,  and  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Burgess  and  Waith  of  Buffalo  Presby¬ 
tery.  The  Church  on  earth  has  lost  a  good 
and  noble  man,  and  heaven  has  gained  an¬ 
other  white-robed  saint.  CLERictrs. 


CHURCH  SERVICES. 

By  A.  S.  Freeman,  D.D. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest,  in  jour  is¬ 
sue  of  May  23rd,  the  able  plea  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  D.  Harlan  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Apostles’  Creed  in  the  service  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  I  regard  his  arguments  as 
conclusive,  and  I  would  fain  hope  that  his 
article  may  give  a  strong  impulse  to  the 
movement  which,  I  am  glad  to  believe,  has 
already  begun. 

In  some  instances,  where  the  people,  from  a 
long  neglect  of  what  is  enjoined  in  our  Di¬ 
rectory  of  Worship,  were  unprepared  to  repeat 
a  formula  which  has  had  a  place  in  the  devo¬ 
tions  of  more  than  fifty  generations  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  minister,  in  charity  to  his 
congregation  and  for  self  edification,  recites 
it  alone;  but  what  blessing  is  lost!  The  atti¬ 
tude  of  listeners,  refusing  to  unite  in  a  part  of 
service  that  does  not  admit  of  proxy,  is  not 
worship,  and  is  without  profit. 

The  participation  of  the  congregation,  as  far 
as  practicable,  in  these  several  parts  of  wor¬ 
ship,  is  desirable  because  it  is  calculated  to 
keep  the  attention  and  to  interest  even  the 
indifferent,  and  this  is  a  reason  for  repeating 
the  Lord’s  formula  of  prayer  in  concert,  and 
also  for  a  responsive  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 
Doubtless  there  is  always,  in  a  large  congre¬ 
gation  where  singing  is  the  only  vocal  privi¬ 
lege  allowed,  some  one,  if  not  many,  who 
would  regard  it  an  unspeakable  favor  to  be 
permittted  to  engage  further  (even  if  the 
hymns  were  suited  to  his  mood)  in  personal 
devotion.  The  minister  may,  possibly,  include 
his  case  in  one  of  the  many  petitions  of  the 
“long”  prayer,  but  while  this  may  be  momen¬ 
tarily  grateful  to  his  feelings,  it  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  for  his  wants.  The  Lord’s  Prayer  he 
would  have  a  right  to  use  as  his  own,  for  its 
Author  bath  taught  him  to  say  it,  and,  in  the 
reading  of  the  Psalter  he  would  be  likely  to 
find  language  suited  to  his  condition  ;  bring¬ 
ing  him  into  actual  communion  with  God. 

Mr.  Harlan  has,  also,  in  a  previous  article 
in  The  Evangelist,  made  an  equally  strong 
plea  for  the  observance  of  certain  anniversa¬ 
ries,  which,  by  Presbyterians,  have  been  neg¬ 
lected.  I  cannot  recall  the  points  of  his  ap¬ 
peal  ;  I  remember  only  its  strong  impression 
upon  myself.  If  our  Lord  himself  punctili¬ 
ously  observed  the  memorial  festivals  of  the 
Old  Testament  dispensation,  can  it  be  con¬ 
ceived  that  there  is  any  impropriety  in  Chris¬ 
tians  keeping  in  sacred  remembrance  events 
more  important  than  those  of  the  former  era. 
Was  not  the  advent  of  our  Lord  the  fulfillment 
of  the  greatest  promise  made  to  mankind? 
Was  not  the  tragedy  of  Calvary  the  purchase 
of  our  redemption?  Was  not  the  resurrection 
of  Calvary’s  Victim  the  pledge  of  our  deliver¬ 
ance  from  the  power  of  death  ?  Was  not  His  as¬ 
cension  an  assurance  of  our  own  transition  to 
celestial  realms  ?  And  was  not  the  advent  of 
the  Comforter  only  second  in  importance  to 
that  of  the  Son  oi  God? 

Now,  because  in  this  age  of  greater  things 
we  are  not  required  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  do  we 
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not  worship  God,  wherever  we  may  be,  “in 
spirit  and  in  truth” t  And  because  there  is  no 
requirement  of  tithes  in  the  New  Testament, 
do  we  not  bring  unto  the  Lord  our  offerings? 
Is  not  the  absence  of  a  code  of  specific  regula¬ 
tions  in  the  New  Testament  a  clear  intimation 
that  our  homage  and  service  are,  hereafter, 
to  be  voluntary?  Are  we  not  honored  by  this 
acknowledgment  of  our  manhood,  and  can 
we  doubt  that  voluntary  devotion  is  more  ap¬ 
preciated  than  that  which  was  more  con¬ 
strained? 

It  has  been  left  to  man  to  devise  methods 
and  means  for  hastening  the  evangelization  of 
the  world,  one  of  which,  that  of  printing  the 
Gospel,  is  an  instrumentality  almost  equal  in 
efficiency  to  that  of  preaching,  while  money 
is  used  for  speeding  missionaries  to  pagan 
lands,  for  building  sanctuaries,  for  founding 
and  sustaining  educational  institutions,  and 
for  aiding  the  divine  cause  in  innumerable 
ways. 

The  children  of  this  world  who  are  wise  find 
that  the  spirit  of  patriotism  is  perpetuated  by 
celebrating  the  birthdays  of  those  who  have 
done  most  for  the  establishment  and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  nation,  and  also  by  cele¬ 
brating  some  great  victory  or  triumph,  hence 
the  setting  apart  of  Independence  Day  and  of 
the  natal  days  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  as 
memorial  days  forever. 

Shall  the  children  of  the  world  be  wiser  than 
the  children  of  light?  No,  nor  are  they,  for 
all  save  a  few — and  Presbyterians  among  them 
— have  shown  their  gratitude  to  the  Son  by 
sanctifying  a  day  each  to  the  commemoration 
of  His  advent.  His  crucifixion.  His  resurrec¬ 
tion,  and  His  ascension;  and  the  day  of  Pen¬ 
tecost  have  they  sanctified  to  the  remembrance 
of  the  a<Ivent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  no  one 
wh<)  has  been  present  in  the  churches  and 
households  where  these  days  have  been  kept 
holy,  can  doubt  that  we  have  lost  very  much 
by  ignoring  them.  And  much  more  will  any 
be  convinced  of  this  who  have  conformed  to 
the  general  practice  of  Christendom.  The 
writer,  many  years  ago,  in  deploring  the  dese¬ 
cration  of  Christmas  and  Easter,  was  impelled 
to  do  something  to  keep  his  people  from  the 
great  sin  ;  and  in  helping  them  to  convert  these 
into  days  of  holy  joy,  he  succeeded  beyond  his 
expectations  in  making  them  days  of  great 
spiritual  profit.  Thus  encouraged,  he  and  his 
people  found  the  observance  of  Good  Friday 
equally  profitable,  and  Passion  Week  became 
to  them  indeed  a  Holy  Week,  as,  in  a  series  of 
lectures,  the  footsteps  of  our  Lord  in  His  ap 
proaching  crisis  were  followed  from  day  to  day. 

Is  such  an  homage  to  our  Saviour  undeserv¬ 
ed  or  inappropriate?  Is  not  the  almost  per¬ 
fect  unanimity  with  which  Christians  have 
sanctified  these  days  attributable  to  a  sense  of 
fitness,  and  is  it  not  in  accordance  with  the 
injunction.  “Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due"? 

With  fresh  remembrances  of  the  iniquities 
and  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Papal  hie¬ 
rarchy,  it  is  no  marvel  that  our  forefathers  were 
so  repelled  from  a  partnership  with  it  as  to 
have  made  some  sacrifices,  but  with  ample 
time  for  sober  thought,  should  we  not,  ere 
this,  have  corrected  their  errors? 

Into  what  sweet  fellowship  with  the  truly 
devout,  of  many  ages  past,  and  with  the  great 
majority  of  Christians  of  the  present  day, 
would  the  observances  we  have  considered 
bring  usl  And  would  they  not  tend  to  hasten 
the  answer  to  our  Saviour’s  prayer.  “That 
they  all  might  be  one!”? 


Lake  Forest  University  had  thirty-seven 
graduates  and  800  at  its  Commencement  ban¬ 
quet  the  other  day.  It  reports  increased  at¬ 
tendance,  and  rejoices  in  two  new  dormitories 
for  the  students. 


CHICAGO  LETTER. 

“  FAI.8E1.Y  .SO  CALLED.” 

The  Second  International  Congress  of  Scien¬ 
tists  has  recently  been  held  in  Chicago,  the 
meetings  occurring  in  the  First  Methodist 
Church,  at  the  corner  of  Clark  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Streets.  Whether  the  throwing  open  of  this 
church  is  to  be  interpreted  as  an  act  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  peculiar  views  of  those  assem¬ 
bled,  or  whether  it  was  a  purely  business 
transaction  entered  into  for  the  sake  of  six 
days’  rental,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  doubt¬ 
ful  step  for  an  evangelical  church  to  take. 
The  writer  does  not  forget  a  similar  instance 
in  Boston,  when  Tremont  Temple  was  used 
for  a  Roman  Catholic  Convention,  and  upon 
the  entrance  of  the  bishop,  many  prostrated 
themselves  upon  the  Baptittt  floor  before  the 
papal  prelate.  The  “Scientists”  are  a  break 
away  from  the  Church,  many  of  them  openly 
predicting  and  secretly  hoping  that  “the 
Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,”  will  supplant  the 
evangelical  Church  as  it  now  exists. 

The  Scientists  are  making  a  desperate  effort 
to  “see  eye  to  eye.”  Though  the  entire  move¬ 
ment,  in  its  modern  form,  is  young,  yet  there 
are  serious  cleavages  which  these  conventions 
are  trj'ing  to  heal.  The  first  International 
Congress  was  held  in  San  Francisco  a  year 
ago.  The  two  conventions  have  been  alike  in 
calling  together  a  large  number  of  Scientists 
distinguishing  themselves  from  one  another  by 
the  names  Divine,  Christian,  Mental,  Spiritual, 
Christ,  and  Vital  Scientists,  Christian  Meta¬ 
physicians,  Truth  Seekers,  and  Liberals. 
These  all  profess  to  be  seeking  “peace  on 
earth,"  and  so  it  was  becoming  that  they 
should  first  seek  peace  among  themselves. 

The  “souvenir  program"  has  a  religious 
aspect,  the  last  five  pages  being  occupieti  with 
hymns,  some  of  them  familiar,  like  “God 
moves  in  a  mysterious  way,”  the  latter  being 
employed,  not  to  express  the  progress  of  mis¬ 
sions,  but  of  the  “light”  that  the  “Scientists" 
are  causing  to  pierce  the  dense  shades  of  igno¬ 
rance  in  the  world  and  the  Church..  It  was 
found  necessary  to  follow  the  Unitarian  cus¬ 
tom  of  altering  some  of  the  hymns,  since  they 
were  written  some  time  ago,  and  “the  world 
do  move.”  Thus,  “O  worship  the  King,  all 
glorious  above.”  has  passed  through  a  remark¬ 
able  metamorphosis,  in  which  the  personality 
of  the  divine  Being  seems  to  have  dropped  out : 

•*  Oh,  tell  of  its  might,  oh  sing  of  its  grace. 

Whose  rotie  is  tue  light,  »ho“«  cnnitoy  space. 

Its  ioflnite  truth  has  declared  us  coinp'ete, 

Aud  holds  us  to-day  iu  a  secret  retie  t.” 

Some  of  the  hymns  are  original,  very.  The 
following  is  No.  9,  complete  which  is  to  be 
sung  to  the  tune  of  Dennis: 

*•  Pe^ce.  Peace,  Peace,  Peace,  he  still, 

InChriet  the  I'ruih.  I>e  still. 

Be  St 'll  and  know  timt  I  am  God. 

Be  still  in  life,  be  still.” 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  product  of  new  forces 
in  the  poetical  realm.  The  following  is  No. 
10.  which  will  also  sing  to  Dennis,  or  any 
short  meter  tune,  the  shorter  the  better : 

Be  free.  Ob,  he  thou  free. 

In  truth  aiid  life  is*  free. 

In  Go'i.  ttie  fVerG  sting  love. 

Be  free,  be  tree,  be  free. 

Thy  faith  has  made  the  whole. 

Thi>i  strut  thou  art  wLol  •; 

In  God,  liie  ever  present  goo<l. 

I  hou’rt  whole,  thou’rl  whole,  thou’rt  whole.” 

Scattered  through  the  program  were  various 
characteristic  exercises,  such  as  “Congrega¬ 
tional  Benediction  of  Health,”  “Closing  Treat¬ 
ment  for  Universal  Supply,”  “Treatment  given 
by  the  Congress  for  the  Realization  of  At  One- 
Ment  of  Spirit  and  Body,”  and  “Healing  Ser¬ 
vice,”  and  “Healin  Words, ”  all  at  the  close 
of  various  sessions,  while  one  session  was  ad¬ 
vertised  to  close  with  “Treatment.  Baptism  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.”  Some  of  the  subjects  dealt 
with  were,  “Transforming  Power  of  the 
Ideal,”  “Oh,  the  Gladness  of  It,”  “Sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  Second  Mother.”  “Health  Germs,” 


“Revelation,”  and  “I  Am,  I  Ought,  I  Will, 
I  Do.”  Dropping  in  twice  I  looked  in  vain  for  a 
convincingobject  lesson  in  the  delegates.  While 
professing  to  live  above  the  flesh,  if  not  out 
of  it,  some  were  wearing  glasses  for  the  in¬ 
firmities  of  sight,  some  were  acknowledging 
the  discomfort  of  the  heat  by  plying  their 
fans,  some  nervously  started  when  a  gust  of 
wind  slammed  the  doors,  and  one  speaker 
was  so  troubled  by  a  cough  that  some  one 
near  her  upon  the  platform  upset  all  theories, 
if  not  the  pitcher,  by  pouring  for  her  relief  a 
glass  of  water. 

A  NEW  THEOLOGICAL  PROFE8NOB. 

This  is  the  Rev.  W.  Douglas  Mackenzie, 
A.M.,  who  has  signified  his  acceptance  of  the 
Chaii  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Seminary,  and  expects  to  arrive  on 
the  ground  of  his  future  labors  in  August. 
He  will  first  pass  the  summer  in  Marburg, 
Germany.  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  until  recently 
been  pastor  of  the  Morningside  Congregational 
Church  of  Edinburg,  Scotland.  He  has  been 
Chairman  of  the  Scottish  Congregational 
Union,  and  that  body  recently  gave  a  ban¬ 
quet  in  his  honor,  thus  paying  tribute  to  those 
qualities  which  have  attached  him  to  its  mem¬ 
bers.  Mr.  Mackenzie  will  come  to  his  new 
position  commeniled  thereto  by  five  of  the 
leading  theologians  in  Scotland  including 
Principal  Rainy  and  Dr.  James  Orr,  who  lec¬ 
tured  here  in  the  spring.  He  is  but  thirty- 
six  years  of  age.  In  1889  he  took  charge  of 
the  little  Congregational  Church  in  suburban 
Morningside,  finding  thirty  six  members.  In 
spite  of  Presbyterian  environments  that  are 
almost  overwhelming,  the  church  has  grown 
to  a  niemberhip  of  320,  and  possesses  an  ex¬ 
cellent  property.  The  vexing  question  of  an 
incumbent  of  the  theological  professorship  is 
at  last  settled ;  it  has  evidently  been  a  chase 
for  a  Scotchman.  Dr.  Denny  and  Dr.  Orr 
both  declined,  Mr.  Mackenzie  accepts. 

OPEN  AIR  SERVICES. 

The  Session  and  pastor  of  the  Jefferson 
Park  Presbyterian  Church  have  united  in  re¬ 
newing  the  open  air  services  which  roused  so 
much  interest  last  summer  and  early  fall. 
Experience  is  proving  that  a  magnificent  eve¬ 
ning  congregation  is  a  possibility  if  one  will 
waive  the  question  as  to  wliich  side  of  the 
wall  it  is  gathered.  Promptly  at  half  past 
seven,  after  a  preliminary  prayer  meeting,  the 
people  gathered  “at  the  door  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle  of  the  congregation,"  and  the  sound  of 
the  cornet,  floating  through  the  streets  and 
across  the  park,  announces  that  worship  is 
about  to  begin.  Hymn  slips  are  distributed 
through  the  crowd,  the  choir  are  in  their 
place,  and  the. singing  rises  from  many  voices 
till  it  is  heard  afar.  The  throng  is  constantly 
swelling,  and  all  is  orderly  and  respectful  and 
quiet.  After  the  service  of  praise  there  is  a 
brief  Scripture  reading,  followed  by  a  shoit, 
earnest  prayer ;  the  anthem  by  the  choir  is  not 
omitted,  and  its  singing  chains  the  people  to 
the  spot.  After  another  congregational  hymn 
a  short  sermon  follows;  while  there  is  some 
loss  of  hearers  during  this  time,  it  is  slight, 
the  main  body  standing  devoutly  right  through 
to  the  benediction.  All  are  then  invited  within 
doors,  where  the  choir  have  already  gone, 
and  the  lights  are  flashing  and  the  great  organ 
pealing  out  its  joyful  welcome  A  large  num¬ 
ber  respond,  many  of  them  being  evident  non¬ 
church-goers,  and  the  movement  is  helped  by 
the  personal  invitations  of  the  Christians  as 
well  as  their  example.  A  fifteen  minute, 
bright,  but  serious  and  pointed  service  fol¬ 
lows,  and  at  half  past  eight  both  services  are 
concluded,  and  the  congregation  disperses.  It 
is  thug  being  demonstrated,  night  after  night, 
that  the  people  can  be  reached,  that  they  are 
glad  to  listen  to  the  Gospel,  that  many  of 
them  may  be  brought  over  the  threshold  of 
the  Church,  and  that  the  chasm  between  the 
Church  and  the  masses  may  be  bridged.  This 
account  is  given  in  order  that  many  another 
church  and  pastor  may  “go  and  do  likewise” 
and  “be  partakers  of  our  joy.”  F.  C. 

Chicago,  June  27, 1895. 
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THE  PROGRI  SS  OF  REFORM. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question,  it  has  become  a 
fact.  Representing,  as  New  York  does,  the 
corrupted  methods  of  municipal  government 
and  the  splendid  effort  toward  a  cure,  it  is 
gratifying,  in  the  midst  of  some  complications 
and  back-sets,  due  to  the  intermingling  of 
politics  and  the  interferences  of  politicians,  to 
be  able  to  report  progress  and  to  point  out  two 
respects  in  which  the  reformation  is  most  sig¬ 
nal  and  significant.  The  police  courts  are  at 
last  purged  I  The  Sunday  liquor'  traffic  is 
smitten  down  I 

The  immensity  of  this  change  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  justice  to  the  people  and  in  the 
shutting  up  of  Sunday  clubs  where  crime  was 
begotten  and  criminal  political  tactics  taught, 
is  not  readily  measured  nor  fully  compre¬ 
hended  at  a  glance.  Look  first  at  the  police 
courts  where  men  like  Hogan  and  Divver, 
Koch  and  Ryan  have  played  to  the  political 
gallery  a  buffoonery  as  low  as  it  was  bad  in 
morals  and  cruel  in  its  methods.  A  corrupt 
judge  who  is  bought  with  money  is  a  monster, 
an  ideal  vileness  from  which  we  naturally 
shrink.  But  a  n.agistrate  who  is  the  agent  of 
a  political  clan,  who  is  open  to  the  approaches 
of  a  political  leader,  who  bends  his  head  to  a 
“boss,”  and  lends  his  ear  to  the  whisper  of  the 
“man,  with  a  pull,”  is  a  thing  so  strangely 
base  as  to  jxcite  amazement,  and  yet  so  in¬ 
effably  k..cb8ome  as  to  make  one  deadly  sick 
at  the  sight.  This  is  an  evolution  of  venal 
politics,  a  creation  of  such  a  clique  as  Tam¬ 
many  Hall,  and  like  an  octopus,  the  police 
court  has  held  the  unhappy  city  in  its  grip. 
The  law  that  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  corrupt 
police  justices  was  both  sword  and  searing 
iron.  The  strong,  strangling  horror  was  cloven 
through  and  the  red  hot  scourge  laid  on.  No 
matter  what  the  fine  drawn  arguments  for  re¬ 
taining  them  may  claim  in  the  courts,  the  city 
has  sloughed  them  off,  and  it  is  cleaner  for  the 
operation.  The  sun  shines  brighter,  and  the 
shame  of  New  York  has  lost  shades  of  dark¬ 
ness.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  repeat  or 
to  replace  this  enormity.  The  higher  law  of 
self-defence,  of  protection  from  deadly  powers 
and  malign  forces,  will  vindicate  the  “law  of 
removal,”  and  no  one  of  the  expelled  judges 
will  be  tolerated  on  the  bench  of  a  reputable 
court  for  many  a  day  to  come.  This  is 
progress,  and  we  are  profoundly  grateful  and 
glad. 

But  it  is  not  all.  There  is  a  criminal  con¬ 
nection  of  the  Sunday  saloon  with  the  police 
court  which  Is  twofold  and  works  both  ways. 
The  sale  of  liquor  on  Sunday  works  a  double 
wrong,  and  the  place  where  crime  is  bred  is  a 
centre  of  authority  over  the  men  who  deal 
with  crime  from  the  policeman  to  the  magis¬ 
trate  and  the  keepers  of  the  prisons.  These 
forces  protected  each  other.  The  several 
members  were  guarded  and  stood  guard  for 
every  other.  It  was  a  confederated  violation 
of  law  under  pretense  of  keeping  the  law.  The 
machine  ran  well  while  each  part  played  in  the 
others.  There  seemed  to  be  no  redress,  no 
vulnerable  point  for  a  decisive  stroke.  But  as 
Caesar’s  soldiers  tore  up  the  shields  of  the  foe 
and  got  their  swords  into  play,  so  the  break¬ 
ing  up  of  the  police  courts  as  organized  and 
run  in  the  interest  of  the  Sunday  liquor 
traffic,  has  opened  the  path  of  reform  right 
through  the  stronghold  of  the  criminal  forces, 
and  we  begin  to  hope  for  a  clean  Sunday  and 
an  honest  enforcement  of  the  law.  It  is  not 
“temperance  fanaticism,”  but  a  raid  on  coirup- 

nism.  It  is  not  a  tempting  of  the  people  to 


reaction  by  extreme  measures,  but  an  attempt 
to  teach  the  people  better  things  and  better 
ways  by  taking  them  out  of  the  bad  schools 
wheie  they  learned  only  evil  and  shutting  up 
the  discredited  schools  of  evil.  This  is  a  great 
gain  for  reform.  Let  the  good  work  go  on 
and  its  fruits  ripen  fasti 

THE  LATE  PILGRIM  SHIP. 

It  w’as  an  unwonted  sight  and  an  excep¬ 
tional  company  on  the  Amercian  Line  dock 
and  the  Berlin’s  deck,  last  Wednesday,  June 
26,  when  The  Evangelist  pilgrims  sailed  for 
the  storied  places  of  Presbyterian  venera¬ 
tion  and  cathedral  song.  Probably  no  such 
ship’s  company  has  ever  until  now  left  the 
port  of  New  York,  and  of  the  crowd  gath¬ 
ered  to  say  goodbyes,  one  might  make  up  a 
couple  of  General  Assemblies,  with  a  sister 
hood  of  equal  proportions.  The  flag  of  our 
Union  and  of  the  Reunion  seemed  to  be  float¬ 
ing  together  in  the  summer  air,  while  the  flag 
of  truce  made  silence  of  all  contro^rsy  and 
a  genial  concord  to  take  its  place.  After  one 
h.^.d  left  the  deck  where  the  hand-grasps  and 
good  wishes  had  held  the  floor,  it  was  a  study 
to  watch  the  faces  along  the  rail  and  catch 
the  snatches  of  sentiment  that  floated  over  the 
space  between  ship  and  shore.  There  is 
nothing  in  life  now  more  suggestive  than  the 
sailing  of  a  great  ship  with  two  crowds  gath¬ 
ered  for  a  moment,  and  then  silently,  but  in¬ 
evitably  divided,  the  one  part  taken  and  the 
other  left.  On  that  day  there  was  unusually 
good  cheer,  and  yet  a  wonderful  undertone  of 
deep  emotion.  There  were  fewer  tears,  no 
frantic  gesticulation,  no  hysterical  hilarity, 
no  breaking  of  wine  bottles,  no  boisterous 
demonstrations  of  any  sort.  On  the  contrary, 
there  was  a  subdued  expression  on  every  face, 
a  sense  of  stillness  in  the  talk,  a  gentleness  in 
every  voice,  a  quietness  in  every  eye  that 
were  most  noticeable,  and,  one  must  add,  in 
contrast  with  the  common  crowds  of  summer 
ocean  travel. 

Those  who  had  never  crossed  “the  wide, 
wide  sea,”  these  whom  the  sea  loved  not,  and 
whose  sensibility  loathed  the  tumble  of  its 
waves,  those  who  rejoiced  to  be  free  to  sail 
away,  and  those  who  longed  for  the  rest 
which  only  ocean  voyagers  know,  all  alike 
faced  their  friends  across  the  rail  with  a 
serenity  that  smiled,  showing  neither  impa¬ 
tience  nor  regret.  So  the  line  of  grand  men 
and  women  have  met  the  exigences  and  the 
stress  of  life :  so  the  ancestors  of  this  company 
looked  over  the  bulwarks  of  their  ships  in  the 
far  days  of  their  departure  for  new  shores,  as 
if  they  sighted  the  realities  of  two  worlds  and 
were  equal  to  them  both  alike. 

Now  as  we  write  of  our  pilgrims  they  are  in 
mid  ocean,  and  we  know  how  to  think  of 
them.  Th»y  are  not  the  sort  that  change. 
Time  and  circumstances  find  in  such  as  they 
their  masters.  They  go  from  us.  but  they 
grow  only  one  way,  better  and  more  dear, 
more  worthy  of  trust  as  the  space  between 
us  widens.  When  they  come  back,  they  will 
make  us  twice  glad.  How  blessed  is  such  a 
going,  how  good  is  such  an  absence,  how 
sweet  is  such  a  return  I  God  speed  their  going 
and  their  coming  again  I 

Hui  Kin,  a  Chinaman,  was  ordained  a  min¬ 
ister  on  Sabbath  evening  last,  the  service  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  the  University  Place  Presbyterian 
Church.  Ilui  Kin,  who  is  thirty  five  years 
old,  for  a  year  and  a  half  has  held  a  preacher’s 
license  and  has  condui^ted  a  Chinese  mission 
at  No.  14  University  Place.  He  is  the  first 
Chinaman  ever  ordained  to  the  Christian  min¬ 
istry  in  New  York,  and  only  two  other  cases 
are  said  to  be  recorded,  these  being  in  Cali 
fornia.  He  is  highly  esteemed  by  all  who 
know  him. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAYOR  CONTENnOM. 

Next  week  the  Fourteenth  International 
Convention  of  this  Society  meets  at  Boeton. 
It  now  promises  to  be  the  largest  gather¬ 
ing  of  its  kind  ever  assembled  in  the  United 
States.  Of  some  of  its  features,  the  Rev.  S. 
W.  Pratt,  who  has  taken  an  efficient  interest 
in  the  Endeavor  movement  from  its  very  in¬ 
ception,  writes  to  us : 

Boston  is  not  in  ignorance,  as  was  New  York 
two  years  ago,  as  to  what  Christian  Endeavor 
means.  Your  correspondent  happened  in  the 
office  of  the  Mail  and  Express  on  the  day  of 
the  assembling  of  the  New  York  Convention, 
when  the  managing  editor  came  in  and  asked 
a  subordinate  if  he  could  get  a  list  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  for  the  next  issue  I  As  no  one  seemed  to 
know  anything  about  it,  I  volunteered  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  how  it  could  be  done,  when  the 
chief  asked  me  if  I  would  undertake  it  for 
him.  I  replied  that  I  was  engaged  for  The 
Evangelist  in  the  afternoon,  but  if  he  would 
give  me  ten  men  I  thought  they  could  get  the 
80,000  names  from  the  forty  headquarters  of 
the  States  and  Territories.  The  list  did  not 
appear'  Boston  will  be  disappointed  if  there 
shall  not  be  50.000  delegates. 

Even  the  sacred  Common  is  to  be  given  up 
to  two  mammoth  tents,  and  the  Public  Gar¬ 
den  is  to  be  decorated  in  honor  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  The  freedom  of  the  city  is  to  be  theirs. 
The  Mayor  and  Governor  are  to  give  them  wel¬ 
come.  Every  place  for  twenty  miles  around 
is  open  to  entertainment.  Each  State  is  to 
have  headquarters  in  a  large  church  and  to  be 
entertained  in  a  portion  of  the  ci'y,  and  the 
management  of  its  own  afTairs  is  left  to  itself. 

Speakers  by  the  hundred  from  home  and 
abroad,  and  of  the  ablest,  are  to  be  heard  on 
topics  of  practical  interest.  Morning  prayer- 
meetings  are  to  be  held  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 
Delegates  will  be  present  from  all  parts  of  tbs 
world,  for  the  Society  has  belted  the  globe. 

Objection  has  been  made  to  the  Convention 
because  of  its  bigness.  Th's  is  its  glory  that 
its  very  size  calls  attention  to  its  work,  and 
gives  it  an  immense  impetus.  This  means 
enthusiasm,  God  in  one.  or  one  filled  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  if  numbers  will  increase  this, 
all  the  better.  Objection  has  also  been  made 
to  it  because  it  is  composed  of  young  people 
let  loose  without  chaperones.  But  these 
young  peopleware  from  eighteen  to  forty  yean 
old,  and  know  what  they  are  about,  and  go  for 
a  holy  purpose ;  and  they  expect  to  return  home 
and  give  what  they  have  seen  and  heard  to 
their  respective  societies,  and  so  multiply  the 
power  of  the  Convention  a  thousandfold. 

The  more  the  young  people  of  the  Church 
come  under  such  influences  and  get  such  a 
spirit,  the  better.  This  is  one  of  the  moat 
hopeful  things  in  the  Church  of  to-day.  It 
means  great  increase  in  Bible  study  and 
prayer-meetings  and  mission  work  and  all 
practical  Christian  activity.  All  hail  and 
Godspeed  to  Christian  Endeavor ! 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  RALLY. 

Not  the  least  important  feature  of  this  enor¬ 
mous  youthful  outpouring  will  be  the  denom¬ 
inational  rallies  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday, 
the  11th.  The  largest  of  these  rallies  will  be 
the  Presbyterian,  and  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  program  which  follows,  it  will  be  unsur¬ 
passed  in  interest.  As  there  is  no  church  in 
Boston  large  enough  to  hold  the  8,000  to  10,- 
000  Presbyterian  young  people  who  will  at¬ 
tend  this  rally.  Mechanics’  Hall,  the  largest 
auditorium  in  the  city,  has  been  assigned  to  it. 

The  rally  will  be  in  charge  of  Dr.  George  B. 
Stewart,  pastor  of  the  Market-square  Church, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  It  will  begin  promptly  at 
two  o’clock  and  close  at  five.  Each  speaker  is 
under  bonds  not  to  run  over  the  time  assigned. 
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Prof,  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Lowe  of  Philadelphia  will 
have  charge  of  the  music,  and  desire  all  dele¬ 
gates  u  ho  can  assist  in  the  singing  to  take  the 
choir  seats  immediately  upon  entering  the 
ball.  The  selections  from  the  new  “Christian 
Endeavor  Hymns,”  by  Mr.  Sankey,  in  use  in 
the  Convention,  will  be  used  in  the  rally. 

William  M.  Benham,  Esq.,  of  Pittsburg,  will 
have  charge  of  the  first  ten  minutes,  which 
will  be  devoted  to  praise  and  prayer.  This 
will  be  followed  by  an  address  of  welcome  on 
behalf  of  the  Presbyterians  of  Boston,  by  the 
Rev.  James  T.  Black,  pastor  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church.  East  Boston,  and  by  a  “Greet 
ing”  from  the  United  Society,  by  John  Willis 
Baer,  Secretary  of  the  Society,  who  is  always 
glad  to  show  his  Presbyterian  colors.  The 
Rev.  Pleasant  Hunter,  D.  D. ,  of  Westminster 
Church,  Minneapolis,  will  respond  to  the  wel¬ 
come  and  greeting. 

The  next  hour  will  be  given  to  three  Mission 
Boards.  Mr.  J.  Howard  Breed  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  will  speak  for  the  Board  of  Publication 
and  Sunday-school  Work.  Miss  Elizabeth  M. 
Wishard  and  the  Rev.  Thornton  B.  Penfield 
will  represent  Home  Mission  Work,  speaking 
respectively  to  the  topics,  “A  Home  Mission 
Endeavor,”  and  “Our  Country,  Our  Work,  Our 
Board.”  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer  will  speak  for 
Foreign  Missions. 

The  Rev.  John  P.  Campbell,  pastor  of  Faith 
Church,  Baltimore,  will  speak  on  “Presby¬ 
terian  Loyalty.”  Twelve  minutes  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  a  “Clerical  Parliament,”  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Rondthaler,  D.  D. ,  pastoi 
of  Tabernacle  Church,  Indianapolis.  The  pro- 
garm  says:  “No  one  but  pastors  to  speak;  no 
pastor  to  speak  more  than  twenty  seconds ;  no 
speaker  to  make  more  than  one  point ;  those 
who  cannot  come  within  these  conditions,  to 
listen  to  those  who  do.” 

President  Ethelbert  D.  Warfield  of  LaFayette 
College,  will  speak  on  the  value  of  higher 
education  to  young  people,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
Wilbur  Chapman,  the  evangelist,  will  close 
the  rally  with  a  devotional  service. 

This  is  truly  a  strong  program,  a  brilliant 
array  of  speakers,  and  an  interesting  series  of 
important  topics. 


MODERATOR  PRIME’S  SERMON. 

The  Presbytery  of  Westchester  lately  elected 
Ruling  Elder  Ralph  E.  Prime  its  moderator. 
At  the  next  stated  meeting  Mr.  Prime 
preached  the  opening  sermon,  which  has  been 
published  by  the  Presbytery’s  request.  The 
pamphlet  of  thirty  pages  is  an  excellent  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Presbyterian  doctrine  of  the 
Eldership.  The  style  is  vigorous,  fresh,  and 
forcible ;  the  spirit  is  manly,  earnest,  and  dig¬ 
nified,  without  evidence  of  controversy,  yet 
conservative  and  very  loyal  to  the  Stanc  ards. 
That  which  is  true  in  this  matter  cannot  be 
very  new ;  yet  Mr.  Prime  is  never  dull,  and 
the  old  positions  are  held  in  language  which 
is  pleasant  to  read  and  is  never  wanting  in 
point. 

The  first  third  of  the  sermon  or  address  will 
naturally  be  most  noticed,  being  an  argument 
for  the  right  of  ruling  elders  to  act  as  presid¬ 
ing  officer  in  the  Church  courts.  From  the 
numerous  instances  cited,  the  election  of  Mr. 
Prime  could  hardly  be  styled  an  innovation, 
and  when  a  Presbytery  has  men  of  his  type,  it 
will  be  in  order  to  use  them  as  this  Presby¬ 
tery  has  now  done.  It  would  be  well  could  a 
copy  of  this  discourse  be  sent  to  each  and 
every  member  of  our  entire  eldership. 


Ex-Senator  James  M.  Scovel  of  New  Jersey, 
after  thirty-five  years  of  activity  in  politics, 
has  become  an  evangelist,  and  proposes  to  bold 
meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 


THE  CANADA  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

This  Presbyterian  body  is  of  age,  it  having 
convened  its  twenty-first  General  Assembly  on 
the  evening  of  June  12th,  in  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  in  the  fine  city  of  London,  Ontario. 
Writing  of  the  occasion.  The  Presbyterian 
Witness  says:  “We  were  most  of  us  very  san¬ 
guine  in  1875,  but  we  do  not  know  that  any  of 
us  expected  or  hoped  for  a  better,  brighter, 
more  prosperous  period  of  sowing  and  reaping 
than  we  have  enjoyed.”  That  is  surely  saying 
a  great  deal  for  this  world  of  many  and 
grievous  disappointments !  We  would  fain  re¬ 
joice  with  our  brethren  over  the  border,  that 
their  reunion  of  the  several  branches  of  Pres 
byterianism  as  inherited  from  the  mother 
country,  has  worked  so  well  and  harmoniously. 
The  Witness  grows  eloquent  as  it  contemplates 
these  goodly  years  of  strenuous  labor  and  large 
success.  It  says : 

“The  hand  of  God  is  clearly  manifest  in  the 
story  of  our  Church  for  the  past  twenty-one 
years.  ^  healthy  advance  has  marked  all  her 
enterprises.  She  has  ‘lengthened  her  cords’ 
—  why,  she  has  lengthend  them  beyond  the 
fondest  imagination  of  our  fathers.  Our 
‘cords’  reach  the  recesses  of  the  Rockies  and 
the  Selkirks,  and  the  farthest  reaches  of  the 
Sascatchewan  and  the  Red  River  of  the 
North.  Our  ‘cords’  reach  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  our  ‘cords’  reach  to  Formosa 
and  Honan  and  Corea.  Our  ‘cords’  reach 
Central  India,  and  the  New  Hebrides  and 
South  America  I  Verily  our  ‘cords’  have 
been  lengthened.  And  we  have  been  strength¬ 
ening  our  ‘stakes.’  Theie  is  no  room, 
not  the  least,  for  boasting ;  but  much 
for  thanksgiving.  Within  these  twenty-one 
years  our  Synods,  Presbyteries,  and  con¬ 
gregations  have  increased.  Our  colleges  have 
been  improved  wonderfully.  Our  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  fund  and  our  Augmentation  fund  have 
proved  a  blessing  to  thousands  of  our  scat¬ 
tered  population.” 

This  Church  knows  how  to  honor  its  real 
leaders— the  men  of  action  as  well  as  of  coun¬ 
sel.  The  Moderator  chosen  a  year  since  was 
the  Rev.  G.  L.  MacKay,  D.  D. ,  the  widely 
known  and  successful  missionasy  of  the 
Canada  Church  to  Formosa.  And  Foreign 
Missions  having  been  thus  honored  in  his  per¬ 
son,  the  growing  work  in  British  America 
and  other  parts  of  Canada,  the  great  Home 
field,  has  now  been  put  in  the  foreground  by  the 
choice  of  the  Rev.  James  Robertson,  D.  D. , 
Superintendent  of  Missions  in  the  Northwest. 
The  choice,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  MacKay,  was 
by  acclamation,  the  men  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces  and  of  British  Columbia  saying  the 
same  thing  as  their  Ontario  brethren 

The  retiring  Moderator’s  sermon  was  no  dull 
disquisition,  and  at  times  greatly  moved  the 
audience,  which  filled  every  seat  and  aisle, 
and  extended  into  the  vestibule  of  the  large 
church.  Dr.  MacKay ’s  text  was  Exodus  xiv. 
15 — “Go  Forward.”  After  glancing  at  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  these  words  were 
uttered,  the  preacher  defined  the  present  as  “a 
researchful,”  “a  speculative,”  “a  doubting,” 
“a  rushing,”  and  “a  worldly”  age.  But 
despite  all  obstacles  the  Church  must  go  for¬ 
ward.  She  possesses  the  highest,  even  an 
almighty  power,  and  she  is  bound  to  go  for 
ward  developing  the  Christian  graces,  in  the 
face  of  every  obstacle.  We  are  not  informed 
whether  the  preacher  appeared  on  this  august 
occasion  in  the  native  costume  which  he 
wears  while  prosecuting  his  missionary  labors, 
but  that  he  did  not  forget  his  Chinese  breth¬ 
ren  was  made  plain  at  one  point,  and  it  must 
have  been  in  that  part  of  his  discourse  that 
his  great  audience  broke  into  a  cheer — an  in¬ 
novation  on  all  previous  occasions  of  the  sort. 
He  said : 

With  ever-growing  Christian  principles,  we 


are  equipped  to  go  forward  crushing  racial 
prejudices.  Racial  prejudice  was  the  first  bar¬ 
rier  I  had  to  encounter  in  North  Formosa,  and 
although  much  has  been  accomplished,  it  still 
lingers  in  the  minds  of  the  heathen  Chinese. 
So  much  greater  the  reason  that  we  Christians 
in  western  lands  should  free  ourselves  entirely 
from  its  trammels  1  Whatever  we  may  hold 
theoretically,  however  much  we  may  proclaim 
that  God  “hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth,”  unless  this  theory  dominates  our  prac¬ 
tical  daily  life,  our  pretensions  become  as 
sounding  gongs  or  tinkling  cymbals,  and  hin¬ 
der  rather  than  help  the  cause  of  Christ. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  say  that 
the  sentence  on  page  44  of  the  second  book  of 
the  Ontario  Readers — “long  pig- tail  hanging 
down  his  back” — referring  to  the  Chinaman 
picking  tea,  should  be  eliminated  ;  for  however 
insignificant  that  phrase  may  appear,  it  is 
unworthy  of  Christians  to  have  it  in  a  Public 
School  Reader  to  be  taught  youth.  In 
the  actual  warfare  of  life,  let  us  show  that 
lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains,  languages,  cus¬ 
toms,  and  flags  do  not  divide  the  Church  of 
God.  Having  gone  around  this  globe  once, 
and  being  now  half  way  round  again,  I  declare 
that  some  of  the  best  men  I  ever  met  were 
black-faced,  thick-lipped,  and  woolly  headed 
negroes;  others  were  Norwegians,  Danes, 
Germans,  French,  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and 
still  others,  Americans,  Canadians,  and  Chi 
nese.  The  Gospel  of  Jesus  is  for  a  field  of 
world-wide  magnitude,  irrespective  of  dress, 
color,  and  nationality.  Eskimo,  stretch  out 
your  hand  from  beneath  the  cold  snows;  Hot¬ 
tentot,  reach  out  from  the  hot  sands,  and  all 
ye  dwellers  on  this,  our  planet,  stand  forth 
that  we  may  hail  you  as  creatures  of  one 
Creator  1  And  all  ye  followers  of  Jesus  .on 
land  or  sea,  we  hail  you  as  brethren  under 
one  blood-stained  banner  of  Emmanuel.  “In 
essentials,  unity;  in  non-essentials,  liberty; 
in  all  things  charity.” 

Further  on  it  was  said  : 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  a  church 
member  who  is  a  Christian  is  to  go  about  as 
a  ninny-hammer  and  not  even  take  a  side 
glint  at  politics.  Indeed  1  A  Christian  have 
nothing  to  do  with  what  kind  of  men  are  in 
offices  ruling  over  him  ;  nothing  to  do  with 
law  framers  and  law-executors;  nothing  to  do 
with  what  concerns  the  welfare  of  one’s  self 
and  country?  Monstrous  oant  1  It  is  now  con¬ 
ceded  that  if  Christians  in  the  metropolis  of 
England  had  risen  up  and  demanded  good 
municipal  government,  the  cry,  “Outcast  Lon¬ 
don,”  would  never  be  heard.  Christians  led 
the  van  under  the  banner  of  our  glorious 
King  Jesus,  emancipating  the  slaves  and 
setting  the  prisoners  free  in  the  West  Indies. 

Rise,  church  members,  to  the  greatness  of 
the  present  hour — an  hour  pregnant  with 
changes !  Wonderful  openings  are  at  your 
doors;  wonderful  possibilities  within  your 
reach!  Talk  of  Home  Mission  work.  Here  it 
is,  grand  and  glorious.  Don’t  be  everlastingly 
organizing.  People  are  “organized  to  death.” 
Rather  go  out  and  fight  for  the  kingdom — out 
into  new  lines  with  new  life,  new  impulse, 
new  power.  Let  the  toilers  in  factories,  work¬ 
shops,  and  field ;  let  the  orphan,  the  widow, 
the  aged,  the  stranger,  the  down  cast,  the 
oppressed,  the  sorrowful,  the  sick,  and  the 
dying,  feel  from  actual  touch  that  there  are 
no  man  established  societies  on  earth  com¬ 
parable  to  the  divinely  appointed  Church  of 
God.  Utter  in  their  ears  the  old  invitation, 
“Come  thou  with  us  and  we  will  do  thee  good  ; 
for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  good  concerning 
Israel.”  Let  a  breath  of  the  love  of  Jesus  go 
from  you  to  them.  “Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these.  My 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.”  Then, 
and  then  only,  will  the  Church  regain  what 
she  has  lost,  and  march  forward  with  ever 
increasing  numbers  of  toilers  and  masters, 
hearty,  eager,  and  hopeful,  singine,  “Praise 
God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow.” 


Secretary  Barton,  Mr.  W.  P,  Ellison,  and  the 
Rev.  Drs.  A.  H.  Bradford,  and  J.  G.  John¬ 
son  have  been  appointed  to  visit  Japan  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  American  Board,  to  consider  deli¬ 
cate  questions  that  have  arisen  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  missions  in  that  field.  Dr.  Brad¬ 
ford  stated  to  his  Montclair  congregation  on 
Sabbath  that  he  had  asked  the  Board  to  re¬ 
lease  him  from  the  commission,  unless,  in  its 
judgment  “he  was  personally  needed  for  the 
duty.  ” 
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The  Ancient  Egyptian  Doctrine  op  the  Im¬ 
mortality  op  THE  Soul  By  Alfred  Wied- 
ermann,  Ph.D..  Professor  of  Oriental  Lan¬ 
guages  at  the  University  of  Bonn.  With 
j;l  lilustratiors-  New  \ork:  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons.  1895 

As  this  volume  was  printed  in  London,  it  is 
presumably  translated  by  a  British  subject. 
It  is  a  pity  that  hie  name  is  not  given ;  it 
would  be  a  pleasure  to  mention  it,  for  the 
translation  is  well  done,  and  besides,  the 
numerous  illustrations,  which  really  help  the 
understanding  of  the  subject,  have  been  chosen 
by  him,  and  did  not  apparently  appear  with 
the  essay  in  the  original.  But  the  translator 
prefers  to  belong  to  the  anonymous  ones  who 
have  done  so  much  to  cheer  and  instruct  the 
world. 

Professor  Wiedermann  has  a  mastery  of 
Egyptian  lore  which  gives  authority  to  all  he 
writes  upon  the  topic.  We  feel  that  he  has 
not  crammed  for  the  occasion,  but  speaks  de 
liberately  and  about  things  long  familiar. 
Nothing  could  be  more  extraordinary  than  the 
condition  of  the  ancient  Egpytian  mind  re¬ 
specting  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  we 
would  not  believe  any  other  than  a  first-class 
scholar  upon  it.  ‘'The  Egptians  were  so  im¬ 
moderately  conservative  in  everything  that 
they  could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  give 
up  their  old  ideas  of  deity,  even  after  having 
advanced  to  higher  and  purer  ones."  Accord 
ingly  these  incongruous  and  even  contradict¬ 
ing  ideas  existed  side  by  side,  not  in  the  cul¬ 
ture  only,  but  in  the  belief  of  the  same  indi 
vidual.  One  proof  of  this  fact  is  their  belief 
about  the  soul.  It  was  a  curious,  indeed 
astounding  jumble,  and  yet  it  was  the  faith 
of  a  great  and  highly  cultivated  people  these 
centuries.  Melancholy  proof  of  the  capacity 
of  the  human  mind  to  harbor  the  most  un¬ 
worthy  tenets.  Briefiy  put  it  was  this:  “The 
constituent  parts,  whose  union  in  the  human 
had  made  a  human  life  possible,  separated  at 
the  moment  of  his  death  into  those  which 
were  immortal  and  those  which  were  mortal. 
But  while  the  latter  formed  unity,  and  con¬ 
stituted  the  corruptible  body  only  on  which 
the  rites  of  embalment  were  practiced,  each 
of  the  former  were  distinct  even  when  in  com¬ 
bination.  These  'living,  indestructible’  parts 
of  a  man,  which  together  almost  correspond  to 
our  idea  of  the  soul,  had  found  their  common 
home  in  his  living  body,  but  on  leaving  it  at 
his  death  each  set  out  alone  to  find  its  own 
way  to  the  gods.  If  all  succeeded  in  doing  so, 
and  it  was  further  proved  the  deceased  had 
been  good  and  upright,  they  again  became 
one  with  him,  and  so  entered  into  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  blessed,  or  even  of  the  gods.” 
The  immortal  parts  thus  mentioned  were:  (1) 
the  Ka,  which  was  the  man’s  “double”;  (2) 
the  Ab,  “heart,”  which  was  taken  out  of  the 
body  and  its  place  supplied  by  an  artificial 
scarabaeuB,  which  symbolized  genesis  and 
resurrection ;  (3)  the  Ba,  which  was  nearly 
what  we  mean  by  the  soul ;  (4)  the  Sahu, 
which  was  the  form  of  the  man,  “yet  this 
was  also  of  the  gods  and  imperishable,  re¬ 
turning  to  its  heavenly  home  when  death  had 
set  it  free" ;  (5)  the  Khaib,  the  shadow  of  the 
man  which  at  his  death  “  went  forth  alone  to 
appear  in  the  realm  of  the  gods. ”  “In  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  immortal  elements  the  man  as  a 
person  of  a  particular  appearance  and  charac¬ 


ter  was  also  endowed  with  a  kind  of  death¬ 
lessness,  which  seems  to  have  held  good  only 
for  a  time,  and  not  forever.  To  this  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  dead  man,  in  whom  soul  and  life 
were  lacking,  but  who  in  the  interim  still 
possessed  existence,  feeling,  and  thought,  the 
Egyptians  gave  the  name  Osiris.  ”  Accordingly 
in  the  wonderful  “Book  of  the  Dead,”  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  uninspired  literature, 
it  is  as  Osiris  that  the  dead  man  makes  his 
journey  through  the  under  world,  and  a« 
Osiris  repeats  his  prayers  and  his  catechism. 

Prof.  Wiedemann  does  not  attempt  to  un¬ 
ravel  the  tangled  skein  he  thus  lays  before 
us.  Probably  the  Egyptians  themselves  could 
not  do  it.  But  those  in  search  of  a  little  in¬ 
crease  in  their  knowledge  of  a  novel  and  im¬ 
portant  character,  cannot  do  better  than  buy 
and  read  his  essay. 

The  Kelation  op  Religion  to  Civil  Govern¬ 
ment  IN  THE  United  States  op  America. 
A  State  Without  a  Church,  but  not  With¬ 
out  a  Religion.  By  Isaac  A.  Cornelison. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1895. 

Mr.  Cornelison  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  per¬ 
sona  called  upon  to  discuss  the  theme  of  his 
book,  by  reason  of  the  hard  and  intelligent 
labor  he  has  put  upon  it.  He  has  collected 
and  prints  in  full  extracts  from  the  Colonial 
records  and  later  decisions  of  Federal  and 
State  courts  treating  of  the  relation  between 
Church  and  State.  The  former  class  of  ex 
tracts  makes  now  very  curious  reading.  Thus 
Virginia  in  1619  enacted  “that  no  minister  be 
absent  from  bis  church  above  two  months  in 
all  the  year,  upon  penalty  of  forfeiting  half 
his  means ;  and  whosoever  shall  be  absent 
above  four  months  in  the  year,  shall  forfeit 
his  whole  means  and  cure”  (page  7).  We 
would  respectively  commend  this  enactment 
to  the  attentive  reading  of  our  city  congrega¬ 
tions  and  their  pastors.  Plymouth  in  1669 
enacted  “that  any  person  or  persons  that  shall 
be  found  smoking  of  tobacco  on  the  Lord’s 
day,  going  to  or  coming  from  the  meetings, 
within  two  miles  of  the  meeting-house,  shall 
pay  twelve  pence  for  every  default  to  the 
colony’s  use”  (p.  26).  We  would  respectfully 
commend  this  enactment  to  the  attentive 
reading  of  our  country  fellow-worshippers, 
who  use  the  church  stones  to  strike  their 
matches  upon  and  start  their  cigarettes  at 
the  church  doors. 

Mr.  Comelison’s  book  is  unique.  In  the 
nature  of  the  case  it  is  rather  for  reference 
than  for  reading,  and  appeals  more  to  lawyers 
than  to  the  laity.  But  be  gives  his  own  judg¬ 
ment  upon  the  points  involved,  and  these  sec 
tions  are  clear  and  readable.  He  comes  out 
stoutly  for  Sunday  laws  and  for  Christianity 
as  the  religion  of  the  State,  but  as  stoutly 
opposes  the  proposed  religious  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  He  lays  down  these  ten 
“duties  of  the  State  as  Christian,”  and  with 
them  we  close  this  inadequate  notice,  which, 
we  trust,  will  lead  some  to  purchase  and  con¬ 
sult  Mr.  Cornelison’s  book :  “  (1)  Not  to  adopt 
positive  measures  for  the  fostering  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  (2)  to  give  preference  and  favor  to 
Christianity:  (3)  to  give  equal  protection  to 
Christians,  non  -  Christians,  and  anti  -  Chris¬ 
tians  ;  (4)  not  to  adopt  any  sectarian  Chris¬ 
tian  methods,  nor  protect  bequests  for  given 
uses;  (5)  not  to  give  favor  and  protection  to 
a  trust  created  with  a  purpose  hostile  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  (6)  Not  to  discontinue  any  Christian 
practice  for  any  reason  derogatory  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  (7)  either  to  exempt  church  property 
from  taxation,  or  change  principle  of  exemp 
tion ;  (8)  conform  its  actions  on  moral  ques 
tions  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity ;  (9)  to 
observe  the  Lord’s  day  as  a  day  of  rest,  and 
conform  its  reputations  to  the  view  held  by 
the  majority  of  the  people;  (10)  to  require 
teaching  in  High  Schools,  State  Universities, 


military  and  naval  academies,  in  accordance 
with  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity.” 

Chinese  Characteristics.  By  Arthur  H. 
Smith,  Twenty-two  Years  a  Missionary  of 
the  American  Board  in  China.  Illustrated. 
New  York :  Fleming  U.  Revell  Company. 

The  Chinese  are  a  complex  people.  Impres¬ 
sions  of  them  may  be  given  by  an  interested 
observer,  noting  a  few  of  their  most  prominent 
qualities,  yet  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
give  a  portrait  of  the  representative  China¬ 
man,  so  vast  is  the  empire,  so  varied  the  ex¬ 
ternal  influences  of  its  population.  Half  of  it 
the  author  travelled  ovt-r,  living  in  both  towns 
and  villages.  Twelve  months  in  a  village  is 
worth  a  decade  in  a  town,  if  one  wishes  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  family  life  of  the 
people  and  to  understand  the  character  and 
peculiar  point  of  view  of  the  Chinese.  A  com¬ 
parison  has  often  been  made  between  China  of 
the  present  time  and  the  Roman  Empire  during 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
moral  state  of  China  is  now  far  higher  than  that 
of  Rome  at  that  period,  but  in  China,  as  in 
Rome,  religious  faith  has  begun  its  process  of 
decay.  To  the  common  people  all  religions 
are  equally  true ;  to  the  philosopher,  all  are 
equally  false ;  to  the  magistrate,  all  equally 
useful.  The  Chinese  Emperor  is  “at  once  a 
high  priest,  an  atheist,  and  a  god  1”  To  such 
a  state  has  Confucianism,  mixed  with  polythe¬ 
ism  and  pantheism,  brought  the  empire.  “Its 
absolute  indifTerence  to  the  profoundest  spir¬ 
itual  truths  in  the  nature  of  man  is  the  most 
melancholy  characteristic  of  the  Chinese 
mind,  its  ready  acceptance  of  body  without 
soul,  of  a  soul  without  a  spirit,  spirit  without 
life,  a  cosmos  without  cause,  a  universe  with¬ 
out  a  God  1”  says  Mr.  Smith. 

The  great  virtue  of  this  people  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  patience  that  seems  to  be  made  possible 
by  lack  of  nerves.  The  great  lack,  a  want 
felt  everywhere,  is  conscience. .  It  has  taken 
a  thousand  years  to  cultivate  it  in  an  Anglo- 
Saxon,  can  we  expect  it  to  develop  sooner  in 
this  people  of  an  ancient  civilization?  Many 
interesting  facts  are  given  respecting  this  re¬ 
markable  people.  The  book  is  bright  and  well 
written. 

The  Arthurian  Epic.  A  Comparative  Study 
of  the  Cambrian,  Breton,  and  Anglo-Nor¬ 
man  Versions  of  the  Story,  and  of  Tenny¬ 
son’s  Idylls  of  the  King.  By  S.  Hum¬ 
phreys  Gurteen,  M  A.,  LL.D.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1895. 

The  Arthurian  Epic  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
English  religious  prose-poems.  The  cycle  of 
romance  was  built  up  on  a  tiny  germ  of  his¬ 
tory— on  the  bardic  themes  of  Wales  and  Brit¬ 
tany,  on  local  tradition,  church  legends,  and 
Latin  chronicles.  It  was  in  its  fully  devel¬ 
oped  form  the  outgrowth  of  the  political,  eo- 
clesiastical,  and  social  conditions  of  the  court 
of  Henry  II.  of  England.  The  chaplain  of 
that  king.  Archdeacon  Walter  Map,  is  believed 
to  be  the  author  of  all  that  is  imperishable  in 
these  tales.  He  was  a  roan  of  genius  and 
learning,  high  in  repute  at  court,  who  aimed 
not  only  to  amuse  and  entertain  his  readers, 
but  to  instruct  them  in  the  recognized  theology 
of  the  day.  His  works  were  read  and  recited 
in  castle,  town,  and  hamlet;  foreign  writers 
took  up  his  theme,  translating  bis  work  and 
inventing  additional  romances  based  on  other 
episodes.  The  body  of  legends  here  locked  up 
has  since  served  as  a  magazine  of  ideal  sub¬ 
jects  for  some  of  England’s  greatest  poets. 
Tennyson,  in  The  Idylls  of  the  King,  in  some 
cases  closely  follows  the  old  tales,  adding  to 
them  bis  beauty  of  expression  and  poetic 
thought.  The  writer  of  these  studies  com¬ 
pares  his  poems  with  the  versions  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  Trouveres  and  Breton  Bards,  and  brings 
out  many  facts  of  interest  to  those  who  love 
the  study  of  old  English  literature.  The  fault 
of  the  book  is  its  repetitions,  a  fault  difficult 
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to  avoid,  yet  none  the  less  a  blemish.  The 
clear  type  adds  to  the  pleasure  of  reading  this 
book,  which  is  printed  on  heavy  paper,  with 
gilt  top,  and  bound  in  stout  cloth  cover. 

The  New  World  With  Other  Verse.  By 

Louis  James  Block.  New  York :  G.  P. 

Putnam’s  Sons.  1805.  $1.50. 

The  title  poem  was  evidently  inspired  by 
the  Columbian  celebration.  It  is  a  historic  ode 
in  four  parts,  the  Old  World,  the  Man,  the 
Deed,  the  New  World.  The  poem  is  stately, 
sonorous,  thoughtful,  rather  than  graceful, 
melodious,  inspired  ;  it  has  the  strength  and 
depth  of  an  earlier  poetic  period ;  its  chief 
fault  is  a  certain  stress  and  strain  that  end  by 
fatiguing,  as  when  one  talks  always  in  super¬ 
latives  This  poem  is  preceded  by  a  number 
of  shorter  poems,  few  of  them,  however,  really 
short,  and  all  of  them  having  the  general 
characteristics  of  Mr.  Blocks’  work,  of 
which  the  chief  is  perhaps  that  it  is 
work,  and  in  many,  perhaps  most  cases,  very 
successfully  done,  though  wanting  the  ap¬ 
parent  spontaneity  of  genius.  The  book  is 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Stedman.  and  one  of  the  best 
poems  in  the  collection  is  a  sequence  of  son¬ 
nets  addressed  to  him  as  poet,  critic,  and 
friend  of  poets. 

BOOK  NOTK8. 

Roderic  Hume  is  the  story  of  a  young  school 
teacher,  who,  without  relations,  had  to  work 
hard  for  his  education  and  the  position  which 
he  ultimately  gained  as  principal  of  an  acad¬ 
emy.  His  success  and  mistakes  in  his  new 
life,  the  friends  he  made,  and  his  trials  with 
the  School  Board,  will  remind  other  teachers 
of  their  own  experiences.  He  has  a  successful 
year,  but  in  the  vacation  he  is  drawn  into  a 
group  of  sharpers  and  loses  the  money  he  has 
earned  and  saved.  How  foolish  and  wrong  he 
has  been  he  acutely  feels  in  the  midst  of  the 
sufiferings  brought  upon  him  by  yielding  to 
temptation.  Fortunately  for  him.  his  new 
friends  and  the  School  Board  hear  nothing  of 
this  episode  in  his  career,  so  he  is  able  to 
make  up  his  losses  and  retrieve  his  past.  The 
story  ends  happily,  with  a  vision  of  wedding 
bells  in  the  future.  (O.  W.  Bardeen,  Standard 
Teachers  Library,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  50  cents  ) 

A  Scientific  German  Reader  has  been  lately 
composed  by  Dr.  George  Theodore  Dippold  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  It 
will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  wish  to  en¬ 
large  their  practical  knowledge  of  German, 
especially  by  those  who  purpose  to  study 
abroad.  Chemistry,  geology,  botany,  and 
other  sciences  are  treated  of  in  their  proper 
terms.  The  stories  of  discoverers  are  given  in 
interesting  fashion,  and  a  few  illustrations  ex¬ 
plain  the  text.  There  are  notes  to  explain  un¬ 
usual  sentences  and  terms,  but  the  student  is 
supposed  to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
ordinary  rules  of  German  grammar.  A  few 
exercises  in  the  use  of  technical  terms  are 
given.  The  text  used  is  Roman,  instead  of 
the  eye-wearying  German,  according  to  the 
custom  of  printing  German  scientific  works  in 
Roman  text.  (Ginn  and  Company,  Boston.) 

Golf  has  become  now  almost  a  national 
sport,  although  there  are  those  still  living  in 
this  country  whose  first  knowledge  of  the 
game,  was  of  it  being  prescribed  by  the  fa¬ 
mous  eastern  physician  as  a  cure  for  the  king’s 
distemper,  in  one  of  the  Arabian  Nights  En¬ 
tertainments.  Having  adopted  the  game,  it  is 
but  fair  that  we  should  know  all  about  it,  its 
history,  ancient  and  modem,  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  its  rules  and  its  etiquette. 
Mr.  James  O.  Lee  tells  all  this  in  a  dainty 
little  illustrated  book  called.  Golf  in  America; 
A  Practical  Manual.  We  observe  that  bis 
knowledge  of  its  history  does  not  go  back  to 
the  days  of  Haioun  A1  Rasohid,  he  traces  it 
only  to  Scotland,  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago. 


In  Deacon’s  Orders  is  a  collection  of  short 
stories  by  Walter  Besant  Some  of  them  are 
uncommonly  strong  and  bright,  some  are 
strong  and  cynical,  most  of  them  have  a 
quick  touch  and  go  style  which  would  make 
them  agreeable  reading  even  if  they  were  less 
interesting.  (Harper’s.  $1.35.) 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison’s  last  story.  An  Errant 
Wooing,  which  has  been  running  in  The  Cen¬ 
tury  for  some  months  past,  is  now  issued  in 
book  form,  with  illustrations.  Mrs.  Harrison 
has  a  peculiar  gift  for  picturing  the  social  life 
of  to-day,  and  to  this  story  she  has  cleverly 
given  the  background  of  a  journey  through 
England,  Spain,  and  Northern  Africa.  (The 
Century  Company.  $1.50.) 

L.ITEB.\RY  NOTES. 

77ie  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  tor  July 
(Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company),  has  an  article 
on  Life  Among  the  Red  men  of  America,  by 
the  Rev.  Edgerton  Young  of  Toronto,  giving 
some  entertaining  and  inspiring  incidents  from 
the  writer’s  life  and  work  among  the  indi 
ans;  Missions  in  Alaska,  by  Mr.  O.  E.  Boyd, 
Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  an  illustrated  account  of  the  various 
stations  among  the  Indians  and  Esquimaux 
of  that  far-away  territory;  Dr.  Pierson’s  sec¬ 
ond  paper,  describing  the  strange  supersti¬ 
tions.  customs,  and  traditions  of  the  Indians 
of  America.  The  Rev.  Dr.  McFarlane,  the 
pioneer  missionary  to  New  Guinea,  tells  of 
the  wonderful  story  of  the  changes  which  the 
Gospel  has  wrought  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
the  savages  of  the  .South  Seas.  There  is 
also  a  full  account  of  the  Woman’s  Missionary 
Rally,  recently  held  in  Philadelphia,  together 
with  the  addresses  then  delivered  by  Dr. 
Ellinwood,  Dr.  Pierson,  and  Prof.  Stanley  of 
Japan,  with  much  general  intelligence. 

The  July  Popxdar  Science  Monthly  contains 
two  articles  by  Herbert  Spencer.  One  devoted 
to  the  Dancer  and  Musician  is  in  his  series 
on  Professional  Institutions;  in  the  other  he 
discusses  some  of  the  claims  concerning  things 
supernatural  made  in  Balfour’s  Foundations 
of  Belief.  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White  has  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  Beginnings  of  Scientific  Criticism.  Prof. 
Sully  continues  the  discussion  of  Fear  in  his 
Studies  of  Childhood,  showing  that  fear  of 
animals  and  fear  of  the  dark  are  closely  re¬ 
lated,  the  dark  being  often  regarded  as  peopled 
with  dreadful  animals,  or  being  itself  a  mon¬ 
ster  ;  the  timely  subject  of  Climate  and  Health 
is  discussed  by  Dr.  Charles  F.  Taylor,  who 
shows  that  there  is  more  in  climate  than  the 
height  of  the  thermometer,  and  that  great  dis 
criniinat’on  should  be  exercised  by  physicians 
in  sending  patients  away  from  home. 

The  Atlantic  i[onthly  for  July  contains  the 
first  of  Dr.  John  Fiske’s  promised  historical 
papers,  the  subject  being  The  Elizabethan  Sea 
Kings.  A  series  entitled  An  Architect’s  Vaca¬ 
tion  is  begun  by  Mr,  Robert  S  Peabody,  the 
well  known  Boston  architect,  the  first  paper 
treating  of  Rural  England.  Percival  Lowell’s 
third  paper  on  Mars  is  about  canals  Mr. 
Lowell  is  very  sure  that  Mars  is  inhabited. 
Mr.  Henry  J.  F'etcher,  who  is  making  a  study 
of  the  railroad  question,  contributes  an  impor 
tant  article  upon  A  National  Transportation 
Department.  There  are  other  delightful  arti¬ 
cles  by  William  Everett,  George  Birkheck  Hill, 
and  Robert  Beverly  Hale,  with  poems  by 
Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  Henry  Van  Dyke, 
and  Clinton  Scollard. 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  describes  American 
Rural  Festivals  in  the  July  Century.  These  in 
elude  such  fetes  as  “Wash  Day”  on  the  Jersey 
coast  (we  like  better  the  Jersey  pe<mle’s  own 
name  for  this  festival,  “Big  Sea  Day”),  the 
Ice  Glen  parade  at  Stockbridge  with  the  pre 
sentation  of  Milton’s  Comus  which  last  year 
added  peculiar  interest  to  the  festival  and  the 
Harvest  Home  at  Onteora.  Mrs.  Harrison 
thinks  that  these  serve  as  a  complete  vindica¬ 
tion  against  the  charge,  so  often  made,  that 
Americans  are  an  artificial  and  city-loving 
people. 

In  The  Homiletic  Review  tor  July  (Funk  and 
Wagnalls  Company)  the  Rev.  H.  Ziegler,  D.  D. , 
gives  an  unusually  suggestive  paper  on  The 
Linguistic  Proof  of  the  Existence  of  God. 
Dr.  R.  M.  Patterson  writes  on  The  Divine 
Civil  Law,  and  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward 
throws  the  light  of  recent  discovery  upon  the 
story  of  The  Siege  of  Lachish.  Dr.  B.  B. 
Tyler  has  an  interesting  paper  on  The  Relig¬ 
ious  Character  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


In  a  paper  on  The  Future  of  War,  in  the 
July  Century,  General  Fitzhugh  Lee  specu¬ 
lates  as  to  the  effect  modern  arms  would  have 
exerted  in  the  great  battles  of  the  Rebellion, 
and  shows  that  the  entire  tactics  at  Malvern 
Hill,  Manassas,  Chaiicellorsville,  and  the  Wil¬ 
derness  would  have  had  to  be  changed.  At 
Gettysburg  Pickett’s  heroic  hand  would  have 
been  under  fire  from  start  to  finish  in  the 
charge,  and  not  a  man  would  have  escaped. 

Messrs.  Longmans,  Green,  and  Company  an¬ 
nounce  that  they  have  made  arrangements  for 
the  editing  of  a  series  of  English  classics, 
with  a  view  to  the  uniform  entrance  re¬ 
quirements  in  English  now  adopted  by  the 
principal  American  colleges  and  universities. 
Professor  G.  R.  Carpenter  of  Columbia  College 
edits  the  series,  which  includes,  with  a  single 
unavoidable  exception,  all  the  books  pre¬ 
scribed  before  the  college  entrance  examina¬ 
tions  in  18Mt)  These  are  Irving’s  Tales  of  a 
Traveller,  George  Eliot’s  Silas  Marner,  Scott’s 
Woodstock,  Defoe’s  History  of  the  Plague  in 
London,  Webster’s  First  Hunker  Hill  Oration, 
Shakespeare’s  Merchant  of  Venice,  Macaulay’s 
Essay  on  Milton,  Shakespeare’s  A  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,  and  Milton’s  L’ Allegro,  II  Pen- 
seroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas.  The  special  edi 
tors  are  such  men  as  Profs  Brander  Matthews. 
Bliss  Perry,  G.  R.  Carpenter  F.  H.  Stoddard, 
and  others. 

Messrs.  Flood  and  Vincent,  Meadville,  Pa., 
publishers  of  the  text-books  of  the  Chautau¬ 
qua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle,  announce 
for  early  publication  the  following  volumes, 
which  will  constitute  the  course  of  reading  for 
the  American  year.  1895-90 :  The  Growth  of 
the  American  Nation,  by  Prof.  II.  P.  Judson 
of  the  University  of  Chicago ;  The  Industrial 
Evolution  of  the  United  States,  by  the  Hon. 
Carroll  D.  Wright.  United  States  Commis 
sioner  of  Labor;  Initial  Studies  in  American 
Letters,  by  Prof.  Henry  A.  Beers  of  Yale  Uni 
versity ;  Some  First  Steps  in  Human  Progress, 
by  Prof.  Frederii-k  Starr  of  the  University  of 
Chicago;  Thinking,  Feeling.  Doing,  a  Popu¬ 
lar  Psychology,  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Scrijiture, 
Director  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory  in 
Yale  University. 

The  department  of  Philosophy  and  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Columbia  College  announces  the 
first  of  a  series  of  contributions  on  philo¬ 
sophical,  psychological  and  educational  sub 
jects  that  are  to  appear  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  members  of  the  department. 
The  new  series  will  contain:  (1)  The  longer 
and  more  important  dissertations  submitted 
by  advanced  students  in  philosophy  and 
education,  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil 
osophy.  (3)  Occasional  longer  and  more  tech 
nical  studies  by  the  professors  and  instructors 
themselves.  (3)  Reprints  from  other  journals 
of  contributions  by  members  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Philosophy  and  Education  at  Columbia. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  have  in  press  for  im 
mediate  publication:  Israel  Among  the  Na 
tions,  a  study  of  the  Jews  and  Antisemitism, 
by  Anatole  Leroy -Beau  lieu,  translated  by 
Frances  Heilman,  with  a  special  preface  for 
the  English  Version  by  the  author;  The  Heart 
of  Life,  by  W.  H.  Mallock  ;  the  second  edition 
of  Mr.  Bernhard  Berenson’s  Venetian  Painters 
of  the  Renaissance;  a  second  and  revised  edi¬ 
tion  of  The  Gospel  and  Its  Earliest  Interpreta¬ 
tions,  by  Orello  Cone,  D  D.,  and  a  number  of 
novels  by  well  known  writers- 

Macmillan  and  Company  will  publish  during 
the  summer  a  charming  little  book  by  Mrs. 
Julia  C.  R.  Dorr,  who  is  best  known,  perhaps, 
by  her  verses.  The  Flower  of  England’s 
Face,  as  this  book  is  to  be  called,  is  however, 
in  prose,  and  is  a  collection  of  papers  describ¬ 
ing  her  wanderings  through  unfrequented 
spots  in  England,  Scotland  and  Wales. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Intelligencer  Printing  Office,  Lancaster,  Pa.: 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  English  Literature; 
William  Marvel  Nevin. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  The  Mayer  of  Caster- 

bridge:  Thomas  Hardy - Billy  Bellew:  W.  E. 

Norris. - Diplomatic  Disenchantment;  Edith  Bige¬ 
low. - In  Deacon’s  Orders;  Walter  Besant. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company:  Hand  Book  of  Sani¬ 
tary  Information.  Roger  S.  Tracy. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  July:  Ladies  Home  Journal:  Scribner’s;  St 
Nicholas;  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
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PARALLELS  OF  PRESBYTERIAN  HISTORY, 
1741.  1837,  1865.  1895. 

By  Oeorse  S.  Mott,  D.D. 

In  the  Preebyterian  Church  of  this  country, 
since  it  shaped  itself  into  Presbyteries  and 
Synods,  there  have  been  two  tendencies,  one  to 
allow  a  latitude  within  certain  bounds,  the 
other  to  have  all  moulded  after  the  same  old 
pattern.  These  tendencies  have  created  ques¬ 
tions  which  sometimes  were  doctrinal,  some¬ 
times  ecclesiastical,  and  again  these  became 
mixed,  and  finally  they  were  intensified  into 
strife,  and  the  strife  has  ended  in  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  one  part. 

The  first  of  this  series  of  dissensions  came  to 
a  head  in  1741.  For  several  years  prior  to  that 
date  there  had  been  a  controversy  respecting 
the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  minis- 
ty,  who  had  been  trained  at  Log  College, 
which  institution  was  the  pet  of  the  Presby- 
tery  of  New  Brunswick.  The  Synod  which 
was  then  the  highest  Church  court,  had  or 
ered  that  all  candidates  should  be  examined 
by  the  whole  Synod,  or  by  a  commission. 
This  was  regarded  as  aimed  at  the  students  at 
Neshaminy,  the  great  school  of  the  prophets, 
under  the  nurture  of  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick.  That  Presbytery  deliberately  li¬ 
censed  John  Rowland,  a  student  of  that  col¬ 
lege,  without  regard  to  the  restriction  of 
•Synod.  This  rule  then  became  one  of  the 
burning  questions  in  Synod.  There  was  “an 
uncomfortable  debate,”  but  by  vete  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  Synod  remained.  The  Presby¬ 
tery  of  New  Brunswick  continued  its  former 
course  in  licensing.  For  this,  “in  many  quar¬ 
ters  it  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  popularity, 
while  in  others  it  was  a  synonym  for  mis¬ 
chief  and  enthusiasm.” 

This  was  the  condition  when  Synod  met  in 
1741.  “To  add  to  the  difficulty,  the  entire 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  who  might  have 
acted  as  mediators,  were  absent.”  “The  mod¬ 
erate  men  mostly  stood  aloof  from  the  strife.  ” 
“No  pacific  measures,  no  offers  of  compromise, 
were  presented”  (Gillette),  The  Presbytery 
of  New  Brunswick  being  in  the  minority,  were 
compelled  to  leave,  and  so  a  division  into  two 
opposing  bodies  took  place.  Really  the  differ¬ 
ences  were  not  such  as  to  justify  a  division. 
So  thought  the  moderates.  For  the  very 
next  year,  at  meeting  of  Synod,  a  conference 
with  the  rejected  brethren  was  proposed.  It 
was  held,  but  no  satisfactory  result  ensued. 
Most  of  the  New  York  men  signed  a  protest 
against  the  exclusion  of  the  New  Brunswick 
Presbytery. 

At  the  next  Synod,  1743,  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York  brought  up  the  subject  by  overture. 
Not  meeting  with  favor  in  their  endeavors  to 
help  heal  the  breach,  finally  in  1746,  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  New  York  joined  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  formed  the  Synod  of  New 
York.  These  Synods  kept  apart  until  1758. 
when  they  were  reunited.  Meanwhile  the 
growth  and  influence  was  on  the  New  Side. 

Thirty  years  passed,  in  which  the  Church 
grew  so  large  as  to  make  the  formation  of  the 
General  Assembly  desirable.  But  in  a  few 
years  after  it  was  organized  its  peace  was 
again  disturbed  by  the  question  of  the  re 
quirements  which  should  be  demanded  by  can¬ 
didates  for  the  ministry,  and  the  matter  ended 
in  the  expulsion  of  those  who  became  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  This  was 
in  1810.  A  spirit  of  conciliation  would  have 
prevented  this.  For  ten  years  preceding  1880 


the  growth  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  had 
been  as  rapid  as  was  the  growth  of  the  nation. 
But  in  this  flush  of  prosperity,  signs  were  visi¬ 
ble  of  approaching  danger.  A  party  arose  who 
were  determined  to  draw  closer  ecclesiastical 
lines.  At  first  that  party  was  defeated  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  Then  the  conflict  in 
theology  began.  The  case  of  Albert  Barnes 
came  up  in  1830.  In  1832  Dr.  Duffield  of  Car¬ 
lisle,  Pa.,  was  tried  for  opinions  expressed 
respecting  regeneration.  In  1835  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher  of  Lane  Seminary  entered  the  arena. 
All  these  matters,  theological  and  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal,  agitated  the  General  Assemblies  from 
1881  87. 

Concerning  the  Assembly  of  1831,  Dr.  Ash 
bel  Green  complains  that  his  party  (which 
finally  became  the  Old  School),  “had  been 
completely  outgeneraled,  and  taken  by  sur 
prise.”  For  subsequent  General  Assemblies 
each  side  made  strenuous  exertions  te  secure 
the  election  of  such  members  as  they  believed 
would  favor  their  cause.  As  a  result  each 
Assembly  was  of  the  opposite  character  to  its 
predecessors,  showing  that  the  Church  at 
large  was  not  satisfied  with  either  extreme. 
At  length  the  Old  School,  unexpectedly  find¬ 
ing  itself  in  a  majority  in  the  Assembly  of 
1837,  passed  those  Exscinding  Acts  which  cut 
off  so  many  Synods  and  Presbyteries,  that  it 
was  left  in  possession  of  the  field.  That  As¬ 
sembly  of  1837  called  itself  “The  Great  Re¬ 
forming  Assembly.”  By  the  old  side  there 
was  a  gradation  of  measure  from  mild  to 
severe.  The  idea  was  they  must  reform  the 
Church.  And  if,  what  was  afterward  the  New 
School  wing,  would  not  unite  with  them  in 
this  endeavor,  they  must  be  expelled.  And 
thus  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  divided, 
both  sides  being  in  an  angry  mood. 

It  took  a  whole  generation  to  allay  the  strife, 
and  meanwhile  the  Presbyterian  Church  was 
hampered.  At  length,  in  1870,  both  aides 
united  with  great  joy,  and  without  retractions 
or  apology— united  on  the  Standards  pure  and 
simple.  This  was  at  the  time  railroads  were 
opening  up  the  vast  West.  And  the  reunited 
Church  had  this  noble  field  to  occupy,  which 
it  did  with  enthusiasm.  And  twenty  years 
followed  of  marvellous  advance  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  lines  of  Christian  work. 

This  outline  shows  that  the  two  tenden¬ 
cies  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  alternate  in 
the  power  of  expulsion  and  attraction.  Differ 
ences  increase  in  magnitude,  and  intensity, 
until  they  array  themselves  on  opposite  sides, 
and  then  the  majority  expels  the  minority. 
But  underneath  those  two  currents  of  ten 
dency  is  the  deep  sea  of  Presbyterian  affinity, 
which  soon  rises  from  its  depth  and  modifies 
the  currents  and  blends  them  in  a  harmonious 
flow. 

Once  more  we  have  come  to  the  dividing  of 
the  waters.  Shall  a  century  and  a  half  teach 
us  any  lesson,  or  are  we  to  remain  as  one  has 
described  us,  “God’s  silly  sheep?”  It  is  to  be 
said  that  our  differences  are  not  over  doc¬ 
trines,  or  questions  of  Church  polity,  but  re¬ 
specting  a  mode  of  treating  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures.  And  these  teachings  were  in  the  class¬ 
rooms  of  Theological  Seminaries.  To  check 
harmful  discussion  outside,  and  thereby  to 
avoid  dissensions,  those  who  bad  united  in 
publishing  the  Presbyterian  Review,  dis¬ 
banded.  But  more  and  more  these  conflict 
ing  opinions  centered  around  an  individual, 
who,  as  I  believe,  most  unfortunately  gave 
forth  his  well  known  Inaugural.  The  matter 
entered  the  General  Assembly.  The  side 
which  had  the  majority  then,  and  has  re¬ 
tained  it  since,  has  pursued  its  course  with 
logical  exactness.  In  a  straight  line  it  has 
gone  on  from  one  severe  measure  to  another 
yet  more  severe,  unmoved  by  considerations  of 
policy,  forbearance,  and  Christian  love,  until. 


in  the  General  Assembly  of  1895,  those  called 
anti  Briggs,  availed  themselves  of  a  large 
majority,  and  completely  exscinded  a  Theo¬ 
logical  Semianry.  And  in  doing  this  they  have 
laid  down  a  rule,  unknown  to  our  Church  pol¬ 
ity  and  alien  to  our  Presbyterian  liberty. 
And  now  a  portentous  question  arises,  like  a 
dark  cloud  surcharged  with  danger:  In  what 
manner  will  the  Presbyterian  Church  receive 
this  excision  of  theological  students,  without 
pretence  of  trial?  What  course  will  our  Pres¬ 
byteries  take  with  reference  to  this  rule  laid 
down  repectings  the  examination  of  candidates 
for  licensure  to  the  Gospel  ministry.  Shall  it 
be  accepted,  or  will  it  be  resisted?  Our 
Church  has  not  confronted  a  more  serious 
problem  in  a  half  century. 

The  present  strife  over  Union  Seminary  rep¬ 
resents  an  idea.  Cutting  it  off  is  not  merely  to 
withdraw  from  an  institution  of  learning,  but 
it  is  to  disavow  a  sentiment,  a  tolerant  spirit. 
Boycotting  students  of  that  Seminary  is  an 
attempt  to  choke  a  sympathy,  not  with  higher 
criticism  of  an  extreme  nature,  but  with 
freedom  of  action  within  certain  bounds.  The 
act  of  the  Assembly  has  passed  into  the  spirit 
of  persecution.  It  proposes  to  establish  an  in¬ 
quisition  in  every  Presbytery,  and  to  stamp 
the  mark  of  the  beast  upon  every  student  of 
Union  Seminary.  The  question  is  whether 
we  are  to  have  a  Vatican  Council  convening 
yearly,  to  whose  each  and  every  deliverance 
we  are  supinely  to  submit,  or  whether  that 
liberty  of  opinion,  which  has  been  character¬ 
istic  of  Presbyterians,  shall  continue.  Under 
this  smoke  of  burning  disinfectants,  the 
breastwork  of  free  discussion  and  private 
opinion  is  assailed. 

Let  us  then  calmly  consider  what  should  be 
done.  Divide  the  Church  on  this  issue?  That 
is  not  to  be  mentioned,  nor  even  thought  of. 
We  have  had  enough  of  that  folly  in  the  past. 

I.  Presbyteries  must  assert  their  rights.  The 
Presbyterian  Messenger  well  says:  “It  should 
be  home  in  mind  that  the  question  is  not 
whether  a  Presbytery  would  in  any  given  case 
act  wisely  in  permitting  a  student  under  its  care 
to  attend  a  seminary  not  Presbyterian,  or  not 
under  care  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
only  question  is,  Has  the  General  Assembly  or 
has  the  Presbytery  the  right  to  decide  the 
matter  in  a  given  case?” 

Each  Presbytery  must  decide  the  fitness  of 
any  candidate  asking  license.  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  in  this  country  began  in  the  Presbytery, 
not  in  the  General  Assembly.  The  Assembly 
was  the  creature  of  the  Presbyteries,  and  did 
not  come  into  existence  until  Presbyteries  had 
flourished  for  three-fourths  of  a  century  The 
Assembly  has  only  such  power  as  Presbyteries 
assign  to  it.  True,  the  Assembly  has  revision 
and  control,  but  only  so  far  as  granted  by 
Presbyteries.  Now  have  Presbyteries  ever 
given  the  power  to  Assembly  to  dictate  by 
what  process  a  man  shall  be  prepared  for  the 
ministry,  whether  under  private  instruction, 
or  in  a  Seminary?  Never!  Our  constitution 
prescribes  certain  attainments,  but  even  these 
may  be  modified  at  the  discretion  of  Presby¬ 
tery.  It  would  have  been  far  more  dignified 
for  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  to  settle  for 
itself  whether  it  would  license  students  of 
Union.  Yet  it  had  the  right  to  ask  the  advice 
of  the  Assembly,  but  the  Assembly  exceeded 
its  powers  when  it  “enjoined”  the  Presbytery 
to  take  a  certain  course.  Advice  was  sought. 
But  the  Presbytery  has  a  complete  right  to  set 
aside  that  advice.  Reflection  may  convince 
it  that  this  advice  is  unwise.  And  besides. 
Presbytery  ought  to  resent  such  assumption  on 
the  part  of  the  Assembly  to  dictate.  But, 
whatever  course  the  Presbytery  of  New  York 
may  choose  to  pursue,  this  action  of  the 
Assembly  must  not  be  construed  to  control 
the  action  of  Presbyteries  generally. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  HISSiONART  UNION. 

By  Bev.  John  Q.  Adams. 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Missionary  Union  was  held  at  Clifton 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  June  12th  Itfth.  For  six  con¬ 
secutive  years  the  Union  has  met  as  the  guests 
of  the  Sanitarium  of  which  Dr.  Denry  Foster 
is  the  founder  and  head.  The  organization  is 
unqiue  among  the  many  “societies”  of  to  day, 
and  its  meetings  deserve  to  be  known  much 
more  widely  than  at  present  is  the  case. 

Its  membership  is  strictly  limited  to  those 
who  are  or  have  been  foreign  missionaries, 
but  in  no  other  way  save  by  the  payment  once 
of  a  membership  fee  of  fifty  cents.  Several 
months  before  each  meeting  a  circular  is  sent 
to  missionaries  at  home  or  in  their  fields,  ask¬ 
ing  certain  questions,  among  others,  whether 
or  not  they  expect  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  Union,  and  what  subject  they  would  like 
to  have  considered  at  its  meetings.  Hundreds 
of  answers  are  received,  and  from  these  sug¬ 
gestions  the  Secretary  prepares  the  program  for 
the  seven  days.  Three  sessions  are  held  daily. 

The  attendance  this  year  numbered  138,  rep¬ 
resenting  eleven  of  the  leading  Mission.  Boards 
of  this  country  and  Canada,  and  one  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Thirty-eight  of  these  be¬ 
long  to  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  twenty  six  to  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Board  (North),  twenty-four  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Board,  and  sixteen  to  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union.  Twenty- 
one  of  the  great  mission  fields  of  the  Church 
were  represented,  in  many  cases  by  mission¬ 
aries  just  from  their  work.  Among  the  many 
present  whose  names  are  familiar  to  all  read¬ 
ers  of  missionary  magazines,  were,  from  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions:  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Blodget  in 
China  since  18'»3,  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Clark.,  D.D., 
in  Bulgaria  since  1859,  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Hazen 
in  India  since  1867,  the  Rev  S.  W.  Howland, 
D.  D.,  in  Ceylon  since  1873,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Logan 
in  Micronesia  since  1874,  and  the  Rev.  G.  W. 
Wood,  D.  D.,  so  long  in  Turkey,  beginning 
with  1888;  from  the  Baptists,  that  prince 
among  men  and  missionaries,  the  Rev.  William 
Ashmore,  D.D.,  in  China  since  1850,  and  his 
wife,  well  known  in  Japan  first  as  Mi)s. 
Brown;  from  the  Presbyterian  Board,  Miss  N. 
J.  Dean  in  Persia  from  1868-93,  the  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Dodd  in  Laos,  from  1880,  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  F.  P.  Oilman  in  Hainan  since  1886,  the 
venerable  and  beloved  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Hep¬ 
burn,  whose  missionary  life  reaches  back  to 
1840,  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Jessup,  D.D., 
who  need  no  introduction  to  Evangelist  read¬ 
ers,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Labaree,  D.  D. ,  in  Persia 
from  1860,  Dr.  C.  J.  Laffin  of  Africa,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Morrison  of  India,  Mrs.  E.  O.  Ritchie 
of  China,  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Van  Hook  of  Persia; 
from^the  Methodist  Episcopal  Board,  the  Rev. 
S.  L.  Baldwin,  D.D.,  for  twenty-two  years  in 
China,  now  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Board,  the  Rev.  S.  P. 
Craver,  D.D.,  in  Mexico  for  nineteen  years, 
the  Rev.  T.  J.  Scott,  D.  D. ,  in  India  for  thirty 
three  years,  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Waugh, 
D. D  ,  in  India  for  thirty-six  years;  from  the 
(Dutch)  Reformed  Board,  the  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
John  Scudder  for  thirty  four  years  in  India, 
and  six  other  representatives  of  the  same  noble 
family.  There  were  many  others  equally 
worthy  of  mention,  but  these  are  named  in 
order  that  the  representative  character  of  the 
gathering  may  be  understood. 

Of  course  such  a  Union  has  no  legislation  to 
enact,  no  financial  problems  to  solve.  Its  pro¬ 
gram  is  fiexible,  and  the  aim  is  mutual  help 
and  inspiration.  This  its  members  yeceive  and 
give  freely.  The  topics  discussed  were  prac¬ 
tical,  covering  almost  every  phase  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  life  and  work.  These  discussions  were 
pervaded  by  a  brotherly  unity  and  harmony, 


without  one  jarring  note  from  beginning  toend. 

Devotional  services  held  a  large  place  in 
each  day’s  work.  These  hours  were  full  of 
spiritual  power.  The  one  great  petition  was  for 
a  larger  manifestation  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s 
presence  and  power  upon  all  missionaries  and 
mission  work.  Special  requests  were  fre¬ 
quently  presented,  and  there  was  hardly  a 
field,  or  work,  or  class  for  which  fervent, 
prayer  was  not  offered. 

The  sermon  Sunday  morning  was  by  the 
Rev.  W.  E.  Wister,  D  D. ,  formeily  of  Assam, 
now  one  of  the  District  Secretaries  of  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union.  It  was 
helpful,  uplifting,  spiritual,  and  must  mean 
much  for  the  work  during  the  coming  year. 

The  evening  services  were  devoted  to  par¬ 
ticular  fields,  the  speakers  being  those  who 
have  toiled  and  sufiered  in  these  lands.  In 
this  way  we  beaid  from  Mexico,  Brazil, 
Micronesia,  Japan,  China,  Siam,  Laos,  Bur- 
mah,  Ceylon,  India,  Arabia,  Persia,  Syria, 
Turkey,  and  Bulgaria,  and  were  convulsed 
with  laughter  or  moved  to  tears  at  the  wish 
of  the  speakers,  who  with  hardly  an  exception 
graphically  presented  the  life  and  work  and 
results  of  mission  effort.  To  hear  such  men  as 
Drs.  Ashmore,  Blodget,  Hepburn,  Jessup, 
Scott,  and  Waugh,  and  others,  such  women 
as  Mrs.  Clarke,  Logan,  Hepburn,  Waugh, 
White,  and  many  more,  was  an  inspiration  and 
a  benediction. 

The  interest  culminated  on  Tuesday  evening 
which,  according  to  custom,  was  a  “farewell 
meeting”  for  those  who  expect  to  return  to 
their  fields  during  the  ensuing  twelve  months. 
It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Jessup. 
D.  D  ,  as  the  oldest  of  this  company  in  term  of 
service,  to  preside  at  this  meeting  and  make 
the  farewell  address.  Forty-one  others,  men 
and  women,  were  upon  the  platform  ^^ith 
him,  and  as  their  names  were  called  responded 
in  a  few  wor<l  as  to  the  time  of  their  depar¬ 
ture,  field,  outlook,  etc.  Good  cheer,  strong 
faith,  a  courageous  and  hopeful  outlook  per¬ 
vaded  the  whole  service.  It  was  good  to  be 
there  and  to  look  into  the  faces  of  these  forty- 
two  missionaries  who  were  expecting  to  leave 
with  joy  the  loved  homeland,  to  go  as 
our  represer  tatives  to  other  lands.  Their  faces 
were  turned  toward  Mexico,  South  America, 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan,  China.  Laos.  Siam. 
Assam,  India,  Ceylon,  Persia,  Syria,  and  Tur¬ 
key,  but  they  were  also  turned  to  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  and  reflected  some  of  the  light 
and  beauty  of  His  face.  Dr.  Jessup’s  closing 
address  was  a  masterpiece,  clothed  in  choice 
language,  full  of  wise,  practical,  sanctified, 
Christian  common  sense,  and  will  long  be  re- 
menibered  by  those  who  heard  it 

The  officers  of  the  Union  were  reelected.  The 
Rev.  J.  T  Gracy  is  President,  the  Rev.  W.  H 
Belden  Secretary,  and  able  men  and  women 
fill  the  other  offices  and  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  At  the  same  time  and  place  the 
Union  will  meet  next  year.  Its  coming  will  be 
anticipated  more  than  ever.  Pastors  and  oth 
ers  in  our  home  churches  in  all  that  region  of 
country  ought  not  to  miss  these  gatherings. 
They  are  unequalled  in  interest  and  power.  All 
the  missionaries  are  the  guests  of  the  Sani¬ 
tarium  during  the  week,  and  in  this  beautiful 
place  and  Christian  atmosphere  nothing  is  left 
undone  to  help  the  body  and  soul  of  these 
worn  and  weary  workers.  They  were  loud  in 
their  praises  of  their  princely  entertainment, 
and  fervent  in  their  prayers  for  the  beloved 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster,  and  the  continued 
prosperity  of  this  Christian  institution,  which 
in  its  forty  five  years  has  “repaired”  so  many 
missionaries  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Not  strictly  belonging  to  the  meetings  of 
the  Union,  but  associated  with  them,  were 
two  features  of  much  interest.  Two  delightful 
services  held  by  the  children  of  missionaries, 
fifty  three  of  whom  were  present,  of  varied 
ages  from  the  little  baby  to  the  gray  haired 
missionary  sire.  The  first  service  was 
led  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Morrison  of  India, 
and  the  <>econd  by  the  Misses  Ida  and  Kittie 
Scudder  of  the  same  land.  On  Suiiday 
afternoon  several  of  the  denominations  repre¬ 
sented  had  separate  meetings  for  prayer  and 
conference.  I  can  only  speak  from  personal 
knowledge  of  the  Presbyterian  gathering. 
About  forty,  representing  the  Presbyterians, 
North  and  South,  the  (Dutch)  Reformed,  and 
the  Canadian  Presbyterians,  gathered  in  an 
“upper  room"  for  a  service  that  will  live  while 
memory  lasts.  We  were  with  the  Lord  in  the 
boly  mount ;  more  cannot  be  said. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  to  all  Evangelist 
readers,  come  to  the  thirteenth  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  International  Missionary  Union  in 
June,  1896.  and  be  blessed. 

Clifton  Sprinas,  New  York. 


HOW  TO  OYEBCOME  A  6R1EYANCE. 

A  NOBI.E  EXAMPLE. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown  had  con¬ 
cluded  to  accept  the  call  to  a  secretaryship  in 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  while  his 
church  in  Portland  was  still  feeling  sad  over 
the  loss  to  them,  a  letter  was  received  from 
Dr.  Brown  announcing  that  special  contribu 
tions  had  been  made  in  connection  with  the 
self-denial  offering  from  the  church,  the  Aux¬ 
iliary  Woman’s  Society,  Sabbath  school,  and 
Christian  Endeavorers,  amounting  to  $918.72. 
In  response  to  this  generous,  and  in  the 
circumstances,  remarkable  ofiFering  from  a 
church  whose  regular  contributions  in  Janu¬ 
ary  previous  amounted  to  $884,  the  Senior 
Secretary,  Dr.  Ellinwood,  addressed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  to  the  Session  of  the  church,  as 
published  in  The  Oregonian  of  Portland  and 
The  Occident  of  San  Francisco : 

“A  letter  received  yesterday  from  Dr.  Brown 
informed  us  that  the  First  Church  had  con 
tributed  as  supplemental  to  the  regular  an¬ 
nual  gifts  $913,  as  a  special  contribution  to  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  its  present  sore 
needs.  On  behalf  of  the  officers  and  the  Board 
permit  me  to  say  that  we  are  deeply  touched 
by  these  generous  gifts.  It  would  be  very 
natural,  considering  the  average  grace  given 
to  our  poor  humanity,  for  you  to  feel  some¬ 
what  grieved  at  the  fact  that  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  has  called  upon  you  for  one 
of  the  greatest  sacrifices  that  a  church  can 
make,  in  calling  your  pastor  to  help  adminis¬ 
ter  its  vast  interests  in  this  lost  world.  But 
we  feel  that  the  church  has  given  proof  to  the 
fact  that  it  loves  the  whole  kingdom  of  Christ 
more  than  any  particular  portion  of  it,  and  is 
enabled  to  see  things  in  their  true  proportion, 
and  to  take  its  place  in  the  very  vanguard  of 
this  onward  movement  to  which  we  seem  con¬ 
strained  and  compelled  in  this  closing  decade 
of  our  nineteenth  century — the  missionary  cen¬ 
tury,  I  may  say,  of  the  history  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church.  I  am  sure  you  will  permit  us  to 
make  use  of  this  good  example  in  trying  to 
stimulate  others.  You  have  taken  the  banner 
of  our  missionary  movement  and  carried  it  to 
the  front,  far  in  advance  of  the  common  rank 
and  file  of  the  churches.  The  cry  now  is  come 
up  to  the  qolors,  and  I  think  there  will  be  a 
response. 

“Last  week  I  was  called  to  Philadelphia  to 
attend  the  twenty  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  having 
its  headquarters  in  that  city.  I  went  thither 
with  a  heavy  heart,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  had  for  the  first 
time  in  twenty-five  years  taken  aback  track  in 
its  appropriations,  cutting  down  $115,000  be¬ 
low  the  appropriations  of  the  year  before,  and 
that  it  had  also  passed  a  vote  requiring  its 
newly-appointed  missionaries  to  remain  at 
home,  except  in  such  instances  as  special 
funds  should  be  provided  to  send  them.  We 
made  an  exception  of  Dr.  J.  Hunter  Wells, 
anticipating,  perhaps  though  vaguely,  the 
generosity  of  the  Portland  church,  which  has 
now  become  a  fact.  But  when  I  stood  upon 
the  platform  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Music  and  confronted  a  packed  house,  through 
all  the  various  tiers  of  galleries,  my  courage 
rose.  I  had  been  in  Exeter  Hall,  at  the  great 
Missionary  Conference  of  1888,  but  never  be¬ 
fore  had  I  confronted  so  large  an  audience  at 
a  missionary  meeting,  or  one  more  enthusi¬ 
astic,  and  I  said  to  myself :  ‘If  this  is  an  indi 
cation  of  the  spirit  that  is  rising  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  our  missionaries  will  all  be 
sent.  It  looks  as  if  the  darkness  preceding 
the  dawn  is  already  beginning  to  break.  ’ 

“  I  rejoice  the  more  in  the  position  taken  by 
the  First  Church  of  Portland,  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  geographically  on  the  advance  line 
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of  our  relationship  and  intercourse  with  the 
three  great  Mongolian  races  which  are  just 
now  being  so  marvellously  revolutionized  in 
their  foreign  policy,  and,  as  we  believe, 
thrown  open  to  the  influence  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  Christian  civilization.  We  stand,  the 
youngest  nation,  over  against  the  oldest — the 
most  progressive  face  to  face  with  the  most 
conservative,  the  most  sympathetic  meeting 
those  who  have  learned  from  European  diplo 
macy  to  be  most  distrustful — and  in  this  crisis 
of  war  China,  as  well  as  Japan  and  Corea,  has 
shown  herself  more  inclined  to  seek  advice 
and  counsel  and  sympathy  from  America  than 
from  any  other  nation.  Have  we  not  as  a  peo¬ 
ple  and  as  a  Church  ‘come  to  the  kingdom  for 
such  a  time  as  this?’ 

“Again  we  express  our  thanks  to  the  Session 
and  to  the  church  and  to  the  providence  of 
God,  which  we  believe  has  strengthened  our 
courage  by  giving  us  a  strong,  well  balanc'ed, 
and  devoted  man  to  help  bear  the  burdens.” 

Tn  reply  this  significant  and  noble  letter  was 
sent  by  tbe  Session: 

■“F.  F.  Ellinwooo,  D.D..  New  York  City: 

"Dear  Brother:  Your  very  kind  letter  of 
May  1st  came  to  hand  in  due  time,  and  has 
been  read  by  the  members  of  Session  as  well 
as  others.  Such  words  of  commendation, 
coming  from  the  Board,  entirely  unsought  and 
unexpected  on  our  part,  were  quite  a  surprise 
to  us. 

“As  you  know,  we  have  just  passed  ihrough 
an  unpleasant  experience  in  giving  up  a  be 
loved  pastor.  We  were  ‘grieved,’  as  you  say, 
for  at  first  it  seemed  as  though  the  Board  had 
done  wrong  in  calling  a  successful  pastor  from 
the  most  important  home  field  in  the  country. 
But  light  came  gradually  and  God’s  hand  ap¬ 
pears  wonderfully  in  it  all.  First,  in  the  call 
to  Dr.  Brown,  his  acceptance  notwithstanding 
loving  proteeto ;  the  sending  to  us  of  Dr.  Mar¬ 
quis,  that  prince  of  preachers,  to  fill  the  inter¬ 
regnum,  and  lastly,  the  call  to  Brother  Hill  and 
his  aoceptanoe,  notwithstanding  the  friendly 
opposition  of  his  people.  It  has  been  a  let-son 
to  us.  It  has  stripped  us  of  someof  our  selfish 
ness  and  enabled  us  to  understand  more  fully 
that  the  interest  of  the  whole  Church  is  of 
more  importance  than  that  of  any  single  con¬ 
gregation.  Perhaps  you  can  discover  in  our 
gift  an  indication  that,  if  we  had  any  griev¬ 
ance  against  the  Board,  it  is  new  entirely 
gone.  We  feel  that  through  Dr.  Brown  we 
have  an  interest  in  the  Board  such  as  we 
■never  had  before.  He  is  a  man  full  of  faith, 
■of  sound  judgment,  and  remarkable  energy. 

Hoping  and  praying  for  the  success  of  tbe 
•whole  Church‘d  Christ,  we  remain  yours  sin- 
•cerely. 

On  behalf  of  the  Session, 

^  Stephen  P.  Lee,  Oierk. 

(Portland,  Oueosn,  Jaue  1, 1885. 


ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS. 

AS  APPEAL  TO  THE  rKESBYTBBIAN  CHVBCH. 

To  THE  Pastors  and  Sessions  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church; 

Brethren  : — The  107th  General  Assembly, 
whose  sessions  have  just  closed  in  Pittsburgh, 
celebrated  the  twenty -fifth  anniversary  of  the 
reunion  of  the  Old  and  New  School  branches 
of  the  Church.  We  praised  God  for  the  won¬ 
derful  work  he  bad  enabled  his  Church  to  do. 
During  tbe  twenty  five  years  since  the  Reunion 
there  have  been  added  to  the  Church  more 
than  one  million  members  on  profession  of  their 
faith,  and  the  Church  has  contributed  more 
than  forty-seven  millions  of  dollars  to  the  work 
of  the  Boards. 

Our  Boards  report  at  this  time  a  debt  of  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Their  credit  is  ex¬ 
hausted,  their  treasuries  are  empty,  and  there 
are  no  means  to  pay  the  salaries  of  our  faith¬ 
ful  missionaries.  We  have  reached  one  of  the 
great  crises  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
Sonvething  must  be  done  at  once. 

Therefore  the  Assembly,  by  a  unanimous 
rising  vote,  determined  to  call  upon  the  Church 
to  raiae  am  Anniversary  Reunion  Fund  of  one 


million  dollars.  To  carry  out  tbe  instructions 
of  the  Assembly,  a  committee  of  thirty  was 
appointed  to  appeal  to  tbe  churches  and 
arouse  their  interest  in  this  great  work. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reunion,  whose  anniver¬ 
sary  we  have  just  celebrated,  it  was  proposed 
to  raise  one  million  dollars,  and  afterward  five 
millions  were  called  for.  The  response  of  the 
Church  was  seven  and  one-half  millions  of 
dollars.  With  twice  the  membership  and 
greatly  increased  means  surely  tbe  Church  at 
this  time  can  promptly  raise,  as  a  free-will 
offering,  the  one  million  dollars  needed  to  pay 
our  indebtedness,  to  begin  anew  the  work  for 
which  we  are  responsible,  and  to  show  our 
gratitude  to  God  for  his  favor  and  blessing. 

It  can  be  done  if  each  Pastor  and  Session 
will  earnestly  take  hold  of  the  matter,  and 
will  give  the  members  of  the  Church  a  full 
understanding  of  the  need  and  an  opportunity 
to  contribute.  'The  General  Assembly  set 
apart  Sunday,  the  7th  of  July,  as  a  day  upon 
which  our  Church  everywhere  should  take 
a  collection  for  the  Home  Mission  Board. 
Afterward,  in  calling  for  enough  to  relieve  all 
our  Boards  of  their  debts,  this  committee  was 
appointed,  and  the  recommendation  as  to  that 
day  was  withdrawn. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to  urge 
the  churches  to  use  that  day,  the  Sunday  fol- 
loiring  the  Fourth  of  July,  as  far  as  possible  for 
this  million  dollar  offering.  Every  church 
should  have  its  part  in  the  effort  to  raise  tbe 
debt.  The  honor  of  our  beloved  church  is  at 
stake.  The  souls  of  our  brothers  are  in  need. 
The  cause  of  our  Master  demands  our  gifts. 
Will  you  see  that  your  church  is  given  an  op 
portunity,  no  matter  how  small  the  offering 
may  l)e?  There  should  not  be  a  single  church 
that  does  not  have  its  part  in  the  united 
movement. 

Subscription  blanks,  as  seen  below,  will  be 
mailed  to  every  pastor  an<l  Session  in  the 
Church.  The  names  of  all  those  who  ntake  a 
subscription  on  these  blanks  will  be  published 
in  volumes,  which  will  be  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

We  want  the  co-operation  of  every  Presby¬ 
terian  Sunday  school  scholar  in  the  land. 
Blanks  to  secure  subscriptions  from  the  schol¬ 
ars  will  also  be  mailed. 

Our  loyalty  and  our  love  will  be  measured 
by  our  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience  to  the 
call  of  our  Church  in  this  hour  of  her  great 
need. 

The  offerings,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  sub¬ 
scription  blanks,  are  to  be  forwarded  to  Rev. 
W.  H.  Roberts,  D.D.,  1334  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Yours  fraternally, 

William  L.  McEwan, 

Chairman  Anniversary  Reunion  Fund  Com. 

COHHITTEKH  FOB  THE  WOBK. 

The  committee  on  the  Reunion  Anniversary 
Fund  met  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  May  27,  and 
took  tbe  following  action  of  general  public 
interest ; 

It  was  resolved  that  an  exeentire  committee, 
consisting  of  seven  persons,  be  appointed  as 


follows;  Ministers,  W.  L.  McEwan,  D.D. ,  W. 
H.  Roberts,  D.  D.,  W.  H.  Hubbard,  Howard 
Duffield,  D  D  ;  with  ruling  elders  James  A. 
Beaver,  Charles  £.  Green  and  H.  B.  Silliman. 

It  was  resolved  that  sub-eommittees  be  ap¬ 
pointed  as  follows,  with  headquarters  at  the 
cities  named : 

New  York,  John  Hall,  D.  D.,  Howard  Duf¬ 
field,  D.D..  Mr.  John  SJoane,  Mr.  H.  B.  Silli¬ 
man. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  Charles  E.  Green. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  George  D.  Baker,  D. D., 
W.  H.  Roberts,  D.D.  Mr.  John  H.  Converse, 
Hon.  James  A.  Beaver. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  W.  L.  McEwan,  D. D. ,  Mr. 
Robert  Pitcairn. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  W.  S.  Hubbell,  D  D. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. ,  Rev.  W.  H.  Hubbard. 

Washington  City,  Wallace  Radcliffe,  D.D. 

Baltimore,  Md. ,  M.  D.  Babcock,  D.D. 

Cleveland,  H.  C.  Haydn,  D. D. ,  Mr.  E.  R. 
Perkins. 

Cincinnati,  William  McKibbin,  D.D.,  Mr. 
Wni.  Ernst. 

Detroit,  Wilson  D.  Sexton,  D.D. 

Chicago,  S.  J.  McPherson,  D.D.,  Hon. 
Homer  N.  Hibbard. 

St.  Louts,  S.  J.  Niccolls,  D.D. 

Leavenworth,  Kan.,  W.  N.  Page.  D  D. 

Seward,  Neb.,  Thos.  L.  Sexton,  D.D. 

Denver,  John  N.  Freeman,  D.D. 

San  Francisco,  John  Hemphill,  D.D. 

Portland.  Oregon,  Mr.  Win.  S.  Ladd. 

Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  Mr.  W.  B.  Soutter. 

Worthington,  Minn.,  Mr.  George  D.  Dayton. 

It  was  resolved  that  each  sub  committee  be 
authorized  to  increase  its  members  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  associate  members. 

W.  H.  Roberts,  Reo.  Sec.  and  Treas. 

action  of  the  oenebal  assembly. 

Resolved,  That  we  request  of  Rev.  W.  H. 
Roberts.  I).  D. ,  a  copy  of  his  admirable  address 
on  the  Growth  of  Presbyterianism  during  the 
past  Twenty  five  Years  for  publication.  That 
the  same  be  issued  as  a  supplement  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  Herald  for  general  distribution  through¬ 
out  our  entire  Church. 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  endorse  the  sug¬ 
gestion  made  in  the  address  that  an  imme¬ 
diate  effort  be  made  to  raise  one  million  dollars 
as  an  Anniversary  Reunion  Fund. 

Resolved,  That  as  our  Church  has  contributed 
during  these  twenty  five  years  forty  seven 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  missionary  work  of 
our  Church,  and  at  tbe  present  time  there  re¬ 
mains  an  indebtedness  on  this  work  of  about 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  that  the  first 
contributions  that  are  made  to  this  fund  shall 
go  to  liquidate  this  debt,  and  shall  be  divided 
pro  rata  among  the  Boards  of  our  Church  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  indebtedness ;  and  that  what¬ 
ever  sum  is  raised  over  and  above  this  debt 
shall  be  divided  among  tbe  various  Boards  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  established  system  of  appor¬ 
tionment. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  consisting  of 
eighteen  ministers  and  twelve  elders  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Moderator  to  carry  out  the 
provibions  of  the  above  resolution. 

Resolved.  That  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts. 
D  D. ,  be  requested  to  act  as  treasurer  of  tbe 
Fund,  and  be  authorized  to  employ  such  cler¬ 
ical  help  as  may  most  efficiently  accomplish 
the  desired  purpose,  and  that  any  expenses 
either  of  the  committee  or  Dr.  Roberts  shall 
be  borne  by  the  Fund. 

Resolved,  That  acknowledgment  of  all  con¬ 
tributions  made  to  this  Fund  shall  be  made 
through  tbe  columns  of  the  Assembly  Herald. 


flillion  Dollar  Offerings 


.  FROM  THE  . 


pi'e^bpefian  dbuiiGb  foi* 


1  promiae  to  Qivc 


Toward  the  (Siuarter  Century  Hnnirersan?  IRcunlon  which  is 
to  he  used  in  meeting  the  present  debt  of  our  /IMssionarp  an& 
JScnepolent  JSoarDs,  and  for  further  enlargement  of  their  work. 


....189.. 


Name. . . 

Address . . . . 

All  HubRcriptiong  should  be  made  payable  to  tbe  Treasurer  of  the  Church  with  whicb  you  are  connected- 
The  church  Treasurer  should  forward  promptly  the  sums  contributed  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Anniversarr  Fund, 
Kev.  W.  H.  Kobebtb,  D.  D.,  1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


.Payable. _ 

Church. . . 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


JulT^  4,  1895. 


BItiHT  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  OUBSELYES. 

A  M«nnoa  preached  in  the  old  chnreh  of  Stoekbridne, 
Maae.,  bj  the  pastor,  Ber.  Parris  T.  Farwell, 
boaday.dune  SSd,  1895. 

“For  I  say,  through  the  grace  given  unto  vie, 
to  every  man  that  is  among  you,  not  to  thinh  of 
himself  more  higidy  than  he  ought  to  think ;  btk 
to  think  soberly,  according  as  God  luts  dealt  to 
every  man  the  measure  of  faith.  For  a.s  we 
have  many  members  in  one  body,  and  all  mem¬ 
bers  have  not  the  same  office :  So  we,  being 
many,  are.  one  body  in  Christ,  and  every  one 
members  one  of  another.  "—Romans  12:3  5. 

We  are  entering  upon  a  list  of  practical  rules 
for  the  Christian  life,  given  by  the  Apostle 
Paul  to  the  disciples  at  Rome.  We  are  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  list,  with  its  ideals  and  its  sug¬ 
gestions  of  peril.  It  has  a  very  direct  and 
persona)  sound.  One  reason  why  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  Romans  is  so  often  read,  and  with 
such  great  interest,  is  because  it  seems  to  be 
always  fresh  and  appropriate,  aimed  straight 
at  our  own  weaknesses  and  needs.  It  might 
have  been  written  by  some  clear  eyed  Chris¬ 
tian  of  our  own  day,  with  Apostolic  mind.  It 
deals  with  our  common  human  nature  and  pre¬ 
sents  unvarying  principles. 

In  the  verses  which  precede  our  text,  the 
Christian  is  exhorted  “not  to  be  conformed  to 
this  world,"  not  to  be  moulded  by  the  material 
influences  that  are  all  about  us.  That  was  the 
broad  statement  of  a  principle  concerning 
which  we  are  now  to  consider  the  particulars. 
Our  text  warns  us  against  two  of  the  dangers 
which  threaten  the  Christian  from  these  worldly 
influences.  These  two  perils  are  self  conceit 
and  a  failure  to  consider  the  rights  of  others 
I.  First,  then,  among  the  characteristics  of 
the  Christian  life,  is  humility.  At  the  very 
beginning  of  the  beatitudes  is  placed  this  one. 
“Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit.”  On  many 
occasions  Christ  rebuked  His  disciples  for  a 
spirit  and  temper  that  were  entirely  out 
of  keeping  with  the  spirit  which  He  was 
inculcating.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
moat  constant  fault  which  the  disciples  ex¬ 
hibited  was  that  of  “thinking  of  themselves 
more  highly  than  they  ought  to  think."  It 
was  this  which  twice  led  the  Master,  taking 
a  little  child  for  a  text,  to  declare  that,  only 
by  becoming  like  this  little  one.  could  they 
obtain  an  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.  It  was  this  false  spirit  of  mistaken  self- 
exaltation  which  Christ  rebuked  when,  at 
the  last  Supper,  He  girded  Himself  with  a 
towel  and  washed  the  feet  of  His  disciples, 
setting  them  an  example.  It  was  this  which 
He  saw  would  lead  Peter  into  the  grievous 
sin  of  denying  his  Master.  So  again  and 
again  He  taught  the  lesson  that  humility  is  at 
the  very  entrance  to  the  Christian  life. 

The  apostle's  demand  for  humility,  therefore, 
is  not  an  arbitrary  demand.  It  is  based 
upon  natural  conditions,  upon  the  eternal  law 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  is  the  law  of 
our  social  well  being.  The  will  of  God  toward 
men  is  that  they  should  live  together  in 
brotherly  bonds,  as  a  united  family,  knit  to¬ 
gether  by  peace  and  love  and  good  will.  This 
is  the  redeemed  life  to  which  Christ  would 
lead  humanity.  Now  there  is  nothing  which 
separates  men  more  quickly  than  a  spirit  of 
pride.  The  Pharisee  cannot  touch  lives  with 
the  publican,  because  he  scorns  the  publican. 

Social  classes  that  are  separated  by  the  pride 
of  position  have  between  them  a  barrier 
which.  BO  long  as  it  exists,  makes  heaven,  here 
or  hereafter, forever  impossible.  Pride  separates 
men.  But  it  is  the  very  essence  of  the  heavenly 
life  that  it  draws  men  together.  Pride  creates 
antagonism.  The  man  who  reveals  it  in  his 
nature  always  calls  forth  an  answering  oppo¬ 
sition.  There  are  other  causes  for  the  social 
troubles  which  are  constantly  thrust  upon  our 


notice,  as,  for  example,  between  the  employer 
and  the  laborer,  but  this  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes— undue  self-esteem  on  both  sides :  each 
“thinking  of  himself  more  highly  than  he 
ought  to  think,"  each  failing  to  esteem  the 
other  at  his  real  worth.  Humility,  on  the 
other  hand,  cultivates  a  kindly  spirit.  It  is 
considerate  of  others.  It  is  ready  to  believe 
that  there  is  good  to  be  found  even  where  the 
good  is  not  at  once  visible.  It  is  willing  to 
seek  for  the  good.  It  does  not  lead  one  to 
exalt  himself  over  another.  It  forbids  arro¬ 
gance.  It  cultivates  sympathy.  It  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  loath  to  injure  the  feelings  of  others. 
It  is  quick  to  hear,  slow  to  speak.  It  holds 
out  a  friendly  hand.  It  forgives  and  forgets. 
While  seeing  clearly  the  faults  of  others,  it 
remembers  the  power  of  temptation.  He  who 
is  humble-minded,  before  judging  others, 
thinks  of  his  own  experiences  and  his  own 
sins,  his  own  advantages,  his  own  liability  to 
fall,  and  the  power  which  has  held  him  up  He 
is  therefore  lenient,  though  not  weak, in  judg¬ 
ment.  His  justice  is  tempered  with  mercy. 
Such  a  spirit  as  this  goes  far  to  draw'  men  to¬ 
gether.  It  helps  to  break  down  barriers.  It 
fosters  peace  and  good  will.  If  there  were 
more  of  it  in  the  Church  there  would  be  less 
cause  for  heresy  trials  and  less  bitterness  in 
conducting  them.  They  might  even  alto¬ 
gether  disappear.  No  one  can  have  looked 
at  all  dispassionately  upon  the  divisions 
that  have  rent  the  Churches  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century,  without  seeing 
that  the  chief  cause  of  them  has  been, 
not  heresy,  but  arrogance.  If  there  had  been 
more  humility,  there  had  been  more  peace. 
Nor  would  the  cause  of  truth  have  suffered 
When  such  a  spirit  of  self-assertion  is  exhibited 
among  Christ’s  followers,  an  element  of  dis¬ 
cord  is  thrust  into  the  Church  that  works  in¬ 
calculable  injury.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
chief  harm  that  has  come  from  these  recent 
events  has  been,  not  from  the  promulgation 
of  mistaken  teachings,  but  from  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  an  unlovely  spirit,  among  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  All  of  this 
had  been  impossible  if,  on  all  sides,  humility 
had  ruled.  It  is  the  same  in  all  human  re¬ 
lations.  The  kingdom  of  God  will  be  far  ad 
vanced  when  social  classes  think  of  one  an¬ 
other  with  the  spirit  that  is  bom  of  humility. 

Then  the  poor  man  will  not  envy  the  rich 
man,  nor  unjustly  suspect  him  of  heartless 
ness.  Then  one  who  is  rich  will  not  look  down 
on  another  w’ho  has  enjoyed  lees  advantages 
than  himself  in  some  directions.  Neither  will 
forget  that  the  other  is  his  brother,  liable  to 
like  weaknesses  and  temptations,  craving  like 
advantages,  dependent  upon  like  conditions, 
and  each  will  treat  the  other  as  a  friend  and 
a  brother. 

Thus  when  Christ  and  His  Apostles  demand 
humility  of  us,  they  are  simply  demanding 
that  which  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  that 
social  relation  in  which  prevails  peace  and 
good  will,  which  is  the  kingdom  of  God. 

There  is,  also,  in  the  word  of  the  Apostle 
a  qualifying  clause  which  calls  for  our  spe 
cial  attention.  The  disciple  is  exhorted  “not 
to  think  of  himself  more  highly  than  he  ought 
to  think,  but  so  to  think  as  to  think  soberly.” 
Each  one,  that  is,  should  consider  himself 
thoughtfully.  The  exhortation  to  humility  is 
here  qualifled  in  a  very  important  manner 
With  the  desire  to  be  humble  there  comes  a 
danger  lest  Christians  make  too  low  an  esti. 
mate  of  themselves,  and  especially  of  their 
ability  to  participate  in  Christian  service.  We 
do  not  refer  to  spurious  humility.  The  as¬ 
sumed  “Uriah  Heep”  kind  of  humility  is  de¬ 
testable  beyond  expression.  But  there  may 
be  a  mistaken  humility  which  is  not  hypo¬ 
critical.  Such  is  the  fault  of  those  who,  un¬ 
derrating  their  own  capacities,  refuse  to  enter 


upon  Christ’s  service,  and  so  let  their  talents 
remain  unemployed  and  unproductive.  The 
humility  which  paraljaes  effort  is  a  false 
humility.  The  humility  which  is  unwilling  to 
do  anything  because  it  cannot  do  much,  is 
pride  in  disguise.  A  mistaken  sentimentality 
leads  an  earnest  Christian  in  seeking  to  be 
“humble"  to  the  assumption  of  a  position 
which  is  unworthy  of  a  Christian.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  even  to  so  act  our  part  as  to  misrepresent 
both  our  Heavenly  Father  and  our  faith.  If 
we  cringe  like  slaves,  we  do  not  honor  God ; 
we  dishonor  Him;  we  represent  Him  as  a 
slave-master.  If  we  act  as  if  it  were  the  part 
of  humility  to  refuse  to  take  a  share  in  God’s 
service,  we  cast  a  slight  upon  those  sublime 
teachings  of  our  faith  which  declare  that 
every  man  is  capable  of  serving  God  and  work¬ 
ing  with  Him  for  the  advancement  of  truth 
and  peace  and  righteousness. 

The  Apos'le  says.  Let  every  man  “think 
soberly  of  himself."  On  the  one  band,  let  him 
not  overvalue  himself,  placing  too  great  an 
estimate  upon  his  own  importance.  On  the 
other  hand,  also,  let  him  not  so  undervalue 
himself  as  to  render  his  capacities  partially, 
or  even  wholly,  ineffective.  Let  him  consider 
himself  thoughtfully,  seriously.  Let  him  en¬ 
deavor  to  And  just  what  his  capacities  are 
that  he  may  take  his  part  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  or,  to  use  the  flgure  of  the  Apostle,  that 
he  may  be  a  faithful  member  of  the  body  of 
Christ.  It  is  certain,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
he  who  thinks  of  himself  too  highly  and  takes 
upon  himself  more  than  he  can  perform  will 
introduce  trouble  to  the  body  of  which  he  is  a 
member;  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  also  who 
thinks  too  little  of  himself,  underestimating 
his  powers,  so  as  to  render  himself  inactive, 
will,  in  like  manner  limit,  reduce  the  capaci¬ 
ties,  of  the  body  of  which  he  is  a  member.  So 
thought  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  dis¬ 
ciple  who  would  be  faithful,  a  sober  consider 
ation  of  one’s  self,  in  order  to  avoid,  on  the 
one  hand,  an  ostentation  which  is  hateful,  and 
on  the  other  hand  a  false  humility  which  is  par¬ 
alyzing  and  a  robbery  of  God’s  service.  Self 
esteem  results  in  indiscretion.  Undue  self- 
abasement  leads  to  inactivity. 

II.  But  what  is  to  be  our  standard  for  self¬ 
judgment  in  these  important  matters.  How  is 
the  Christian  disciple  to  be  certain  that,  with 
true  humility,  he  is  assuming  the  position 
which  Christ  would  have  him  All.  and  that  he 
is  not  erring  in  his  judgment?  Here  Y'e  come 
to  the  second  important  lesson  of  our  text,  in 
which  there  is  expressed  a  principle  of  great 
value,  but  too  often  misunderstood.  Let  each 
man  consider  himself  and  his  capacities 
thoughtfully,  “according  as  God  hath  dealt  to 
every  man  the  measure  of  faith,”  says  the 
Apostle.  I  think  that  the  practical  meaning 
of  these  somewhat  obscure  words  is,  that  God 
gives  to  every  man  certain  individual  powers 
of  spiritual  discernment.  Faith  is  that  power 
by  which  a  man  sees  something  of  the  divine 
and  believes  in  it.  Now  God  baa  not  given 
the  same  spiritual  vision  to  all  men.  Some 
can  see  the  divine  when  others  cannot.  Our 
measure  of  faith  differs.  It  is  good  for  us 
that  it  should  be  so.  Diversity  is  an  essential 
element  of  beauty.  *  A  monotone  of  sound,  or 
form,  or  color,  is  tiresome.  Variety  is  refresh¬ 
ing.  Beauty  in  art  or  nature,  in  music,  paint¬ 
ing,  landscape,  or  character,  is  dependent  up¬ 
on  it.  Equally  good  and  useful  minds  are 
run  in  very  different  moulds  and  fitted  for 
widely  different  occupations  When  God  re¬ 
deems  His  children  He  does  not  make  them 
all  alike.  The  new  man  that  is  “put  on”  has 
as  much  individuality  as  the  old  man  that  is 
“put  off."  God  does  not  give  to  each  man  the 
same  natural  physical  vision.  It  is  essential 
to  the  business  of  life  that  different  men 
should  take  an  equally  healthy  delight  in  very 
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different  things.  **What  is  one  man’s  meat  is 
another  man's  poison.”  A  man  who  hates 
the  study  of  law  may  make  an  enthusiastic 
professor  of  botany.  One  sees  a  beauty  in  bis 
own  chosen  profession  or  business  that  may 
be  entirely  hidden  from  another.  It  is  as  if 
men  had  different  eyes.  And  so  it  is  ever  to 
be.  There  will  be  no  monotony  in  the  eternal 
kingdom  of  God,  if  we  may  judge  of  what  we 
see  of  God’s  ways  in  the  present  world.  How 
different,  in  some  respects,  was  the  vision  of 
John  from  that  of  James  !  It  is  as  if  John  had 
different  eyes.  And  yet  each  was  faithful.  So 
far  as  we  can  judge  they  were  equally  es¬ 
teemed  by  the  Master.  And  from  these  two 
how  widely  Peter  differed!  Peter,  James,  and 
John !  Read  their  writings.  One  in  their 
loyalty  to  Christ.  One  in  their  love  for  Him, 
One  in  their  service  of  Him ;  but  to  John 
alone  was  given  the  vision  of  the  New  Jerusa¬ 
lem  ;  Peter  was  the  first  to  behold  in  Christ 
the  long  expected  Messiah ;  and  James  was 
ever  practical  and  matter-of-fact,  seeming  to 
have  in  his  nature  almost  nothing  of  the 
mystic,  nothing  of  the  seer.  To  each  was 
given  a  different  measure  of  faith,  a  different 
kind  and  quantity  of  spiritual  vision. 

And  so  it  is  with  all  of  the  citizens  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  The  same  spirit  inspires  all. 
But  it  works  toward  individual  results.  As  the 
Apostle  expresses  it  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  ’‘To  one  is  given,  through  the 
Spirit,  the  word  of  wisdom,  and  to  another 
the  word  of  knowledge,  according  to  the  same 
Spirit ;  to  another  faith,  in  the  same  Spirit ; 
and  to  another  the  gift  of  healings,  in  the  one 
Spirit.  ”  And  so  the  list  continues,  closing  with 
these  words,  “But  all  these  worketh  the  one 
and  the  same  Spirit,  dividing  to  each  one  sev 
erally  even  as  He  will”  (1  Cor.  xii.  4  11). 

Now,  if  we  would  translate  this  figure  into 
modern  life  precisely,  we  would  simply  say, 
God,  through  His  Spirit,  fits  some  to  be  stu 
dents,  others  to  be  teachers;  to  some  He  gives 
exceptional  faith ;  others  excel  in  the  material 
offices  of  life.  On  one  He  bestows  the  love  of 
healing,  making  him  a  good  physician.  An¬ 
other  is  given  endurance,  showing  through  the 
experience  of  pain  how  “they  also  serve  who 
only  stand  and  wait.”  Some  are  mystics, 
reading  hidden  lessons.  Others  are  practical- 
minded  men,  who  find  it  hard  to  understand 
the  seeming  vagaries  and  rhapsodies  of  their 
brethren.  Some  fill  high  positions,  and  what 
they  accomplish  is  seen  and  admired  of  all 
men  ;  others  live  humble  lives,  and  in  obsi'urity 
do  God’s  will.  Some  are  statesmen,  philan 
thropists,  philosophers,  leaders  in  science,  in 
law,  in  medicine,  in  the  ministry;  others  find 
their  realm  of  efiort  in  the  home,  in  the  shop, 
in  the  field,  in  the  village  school,  the  village 
pulpit.  But  all  of  these  alike,  if  they  live 
as  God’s  children,  are  inspired  by  the  one 
divine  Spirit.  Thank  God  for  the  lesson  I  The 
Father  loves  His  humble-hearted  child  who  in 
his  quiet  place  is  faithful  to  his  task,  just  as 
much  as  he  does  that  other  child  who  be¬ 
fore  the  eyes  of  the  world  emblazons  his  name 
upon  great  accomplishments.  Even  an  earthly 
father  loves  his  little  child,  the  youngest  and 
the  weakest,  who  is  not  yet  through  the  work 
of  preparation  for  life,  as  much  as  he  does 
the  eldest  who  already  has  won  his  laurels 
in  the  public  arena.  Even  the  human 
mother  loves  her  invalid,  daughter,  who 
in  weakness  and  quietness  can  do  hardly 
more  than  let  her  light  shine,  no  less 
than  she  loves  another  child  who  is 
blessed  with  vigor  and  the  beauty  of  health. 
And  the  Heavenly  Father  is  more  loving,  not 
less-  as  we  sometimes  represent  Him— than 
an  earthly  parent  Before  Him  these  earthly 
limitations,  which  mean  so  much  to  us,  of 
place  and  power  and  physical  conditions,  are 
as  nothing.  He  is  able  to  read  the  faithful¬ 
ness  of  the  heart.  By  that  He  measures 
men ;  and  before  this  standard  the  king  and 
the  beggar  may  walk  side  by  side  Yen.  the 
humbler  life  may  be  the  grander,  the  more 
heroic,  the  more  perfect,  by  reason  of  the 
Spirit  that  inspires  it:  and  the  task  which 
seems  insignificant  to  us,  may,  in  His  sight, 
be  great.  There  is  a  lesson  for  Christians  in 
the  Mahometan  legend  that  tells  how  Gabriel, 
“as  he  waited  by  the  gates  of  gold,  was  sent 
by  God  to  earth  to  do  two  things.  One  was 


to  prevent  King  Solomon  from  the  sin  of  for¬ 
getting  the  hour  of  prayer  in  exultation  over 
his  royal  steeds ;  the  other,  to  help  a  little 
yellow  ant  on  the  slope  of  Ararat,  which  had 
grown  weary  in  getting  food  for  its  nest  and 
would  otherwise  perish  in  the  rain.”  Each  of 
these  tasks  was  equally  God  inspired ;  the 
angel  in  doing  the  one  vas  just  as  faithHil  as 
in  doing  the  other;  and  it  was  as  worthy  even 
of  Gabriel  to  help  the  ant  in  obedience  to  God, 
as  it  was  to  move  the  mind  of  Solomon,  the 
King. 

So.  then,  let  no  man  unduly  exalt  himself 
though  his  task  be  to  wait  on  kings;  let  no 
man  underrate  the  value  of  his  work,  though 
it  seem  sometimes  as  humble  as  that  of 
Gabriel  on  Ararat.  Let  each  consider  soberly 
the  measure  of  his  opportunity  that  he  may 
understand  his  place  in  the  kingdom.  Let 
him  not  depise  his  task:  let  him  not  find  in  it 
a  reason  for  exalting  himself  above  others,  as 
if  God  hud  conferred  greater  honor  on  him 
than  on  others.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of 
God’s  saints  whose  lives  shine  like  the  sun, 
whose  presence  is  a  benediction,  whose  example 
is  the  supreme  proof  of  our  religion,  are  men 
and  women  of  quiet  life,  sometimes  compassed 
about  by  the  four  walls  of  a  sick  room,  often 
hemmed  in  and  hidden  from  the  world  by  the 
limitations  of  a  busy  life.  One  of  the  strong 
est,  manliest,  godliest  men  I  ever  knew  had 
been  a  village  blacksmith.  He  would  have 
stood  somewhat  poorly,  perhaps,  the  conven¬ 
tional  tests  of  an  artificial  society.  But  he 
was  a  grand  Chris'ian  gentleman.  Most  of 
you  will  rememlier  saintly  lives  that  you  have 
known  which  tell  the  same  story.  The  mother, 
the  daughter  in  the  home,  have  tasks  as 
exalted  as  any  that  are  given  to  philosophers 
and  statesmen.  In  our  land  every  man  may 
be  a  force  for  righteousness.  Let  each  one 
soberly  consider  his  place  and  his  task,  and  be 
glad  to  serve  God  in  any  way. 

HI.  That  such  was  the  thought  that  was  in 
the  mind  of  Paul  is  made  evident  by  the  figure 
which  he  employs  in  the  verse  that  follows : 
“Even  as  we  have  many  members  in  one  body, 
and  all  members  have  not  the  same  offii-e, 
so  we,  being  many,  are  one  body  in  Christ, 
and  every  one  members  one  of  another.” 

But  there  was  also  in  his  mind  another 
equally  important  thought;  that  with  all 
of  this  diversity  among  Christians  there 
may  and  should  also  be  perfect  unity.  The 
bearing  of  this  figure,  which  Paul  often 
employed,  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  is 
most  important.  “We  are  one  body  in  Christ.” 
TheChurch  is  “the  body  of  Christ.”  As  no  figure 
could  better  illustrate  the  variety  of  service  to 
which  Christians  are  called,  so  also  no  figure 
could  better  illustrate  the  absolute  interde¬ 
pendence  of  Christians,  the  unity  which  is 
formed  precisely  by  all  of  this  diversity,  work¬ 
ing  together  under  one  leadership  to  one  com 
moh  end.  For  what  is  a  body?  It  is  the 
manifestation  and  instrument  of  a  spirit.  The 
human  body,  in  its  highest  significance,  is  the 
abode  in  which  a  human  spirit  dwells,  the 
medium  of  a  spirit’s  activity  i'he  body  without 
the  spirit  has  lost  its  meaning.  So  the  Church 
of  Christ  is  the  material  representation  of 
Christ  to  the  world,  so  far  as  there  is 
any  material  representation  of  Him ;  and 
it  is  also  the  instrument  of  his  action  in 
advancing  the  kingdom  among  men.  This 
instrument  is  indeed  composed  of  many 
members.  But  each  and  all  are  necessary  to 
the  completed  body.  We  have  presented  here, 
therefore,  not  only  the  lesson  that  there  should 
be  humility — none  of  the  spirit  of  self  exalta 
tion  among  Christians,  but  also  there  should 
be  unity  among  them  That  Christians  should 
stand  aloof  from  another,  that  there  should  be 
lack  of  fellowship  between  them,  that  they 
should  try  to  do  Christ’s  work  independently 
of  one  another,  is  as  absurd  and  unnatural  as 
if  the  members  of  a  body,  because  their  func¬ 
tions  differ,  were  to  fly  apart  and  attempt  to 
work  alone. 

This  is  Paul’s  indictment,  and  a  most  seri 
ous  one,  against  the  Church  of  Christ  as  It 
exists  to-day.  The  figure  which  is  employed, 
and  the  whole  tenor  of  New  Testament  teach¬ 
ing.  should  lead  us  to  understand  thoroughly, 
that  diversity  among  Christians  is  not  ob 
jectionable.  It  is  in  perfect  keeping  with 
God’s  ways  of  working  that  there  should 
be  diversity.  But  lack  of  unity,  of  fel 
lowship.  of  cooperation,  this  is  unchris¬ 
tian  and  inexcusable.  That  there  should 
be  Presbyterians  and  Methodists  and  Epis 
copalians  and  Baptists  and  Congregation- 
alists,  bodies  of  disciples  differing  in  their 
preferences  as  to  methods  of  government, 
forms  of  worship,  and  ways  of  service,  kbis  is 
natural  and  might  have  been  expected.  This 


need  work  no  harm.  But  that  these  various 
bodies  of  Christians  should  refuse  to  work  to¬ 
gether,  that  they  should  cultivate  a  spirit  of 
opposition  and  rivalry,  this  is  to  rend  asunder 
the  body  of  Christ.  It  is  as  if  the  hands,  or 
the  feet,  or  the  lips  were  to  separate  them¬ 
selves  from  the  other  members  of  the  body, 
and  refuse  to  work  with  them,  unless  the  oth¬ 
ers  adopt  their  ways  and  their  ideas.  He  who 
urges  on  such  a  spirit  of  antagonism  among 
Christians,  whether  through  ignorance  or  pride, 
is  one  of  the  worst  of  enemies  to  Christianity 
— an  enemy  within  the  Church  itself.  Out¬ 
side  foes  it  is  easy  to  face.  But  this  stupid 
blundering  within  the  camp!  How  shall  it 
be  overcome?  So  I  say,  the  figure  used  by 
the  Apostle  and  all  the  tenor  of  his  teaching, 
is  that  there  may  be  unity  among  Christiana, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  an  exceedingly  wide 
diversity.  What  could  be  more  widely  sep¬ 
arated  in  their  office  than  are  the  members  of 
the  body,  the  foot  and  the  eye  the  hand  and 
the  ear,  and  yet  between  these  widely  diverse 
members  there  is  absolute  cooperation.  It  is 
enmity  within  the  Church  that  is  hateful.  It 
is  the  lack  of  brotherliness  which  is  a  radical 
defect,  not  the  lack  of  uniformity.  We  shall 
serve  Christ  acceptably  if  we  do  what  we  can 
to  foster  and  advance  a  spirit,  which  in  some 
directions  seems  to  be  increasing,  which  rec¬ 
ognizes  unity  in  diversity,  and  is  endeavoring 
to  bring  together  in  friendly  and  Christian 
cooperation  the  members  of  a  body  that  have 
long  been  separated  by  most  unchristian  an¬ 
tagonisms. 

And  all  of  this,  let  us  remember,  as  it  is 
true  in  the  large,  is  true  in  the  little  also. 
Each  church  should  be  the  whole  Church  in 
miniature.  Each  Church  may  think  of  itself 
as  not  only  a  branch  of  the  Church  universal, 
but  as  also,  for  the  place  where  it  is,  the  body 
of  Christ,  the  sole  material  means  of  revealing 
Christ,  the  sole  instrument  employed  by  him 
in  that  place.  It,  also,  is  a  body  composed  of 
diverse  members.  Or  at  least  it  should  be. 
A  church  which  has  in  it  only  one  kind  or 
class  of  people,  is  not  a  true  church,  it  is  a 
clique,  a  kind  of  religious  club.  The  true 
church  in  any  place  will  be  one  body  com¬ 
posed  of  many  members.  The  members  will 
not  all  have  the  same  office,  they  will  not  all 
be  run  in  the  same  mould,  but  they  will  differ 
one  from  another.  And  yet,  in  the  Church, 
where  Christ’s  spirit  gladly  dwells,  there  will 
be,  with  the  widest  diversity,  the  closest 
unity.  The  model  church  toward  which  every 
Christian  should  try  to  guide  his  own  church 
life,  is  like  a  family  in  which  every  one  is  in¬ 
terested  in  every  other  one,  sorrowing  in  one 
another’s  sorrows,  rejoicing  in  one  another’s 
joys.  There  must  be  no  such  social  barriers  as 
can  prevent  one  life  from  touching  another 
life  in  warmest  sympathy.  There  must  be  no 
endeavor  of  the  individual  members  to  live  an 
isolated  life,  not  even  to  separate  themselves 
from  any  other  members.  I  admit  that  this 
is  a  somewhat  difficult  standard  to  conform  to 
at  all  times.  And  yet  there  is  one  wav  of 
making  it  both  possible  and  natural,  and  that 
is  by  the  way  of  love.  When  you  and  I  love 
men'  God’s  children,  we  shall  find  all  false 
barriers  broken  down,  and  our  lives  drawn  as 
near  to  any  other  individual  life  as  Christ 
himself  would  be. 

There  is  one  thought  more  that  I  cannot  re¬ 
sist  emphasizing  here.  And  that  concerns  the 
manifest  bearing  of  this  fact  upon  the  reason 
for  uniting  with  Christ’s  Church.  Is  it  not 
evident  that  this  unity  which  should  exist 
between  Christians  is,  to  say  the  least,  greatly 
hampered  end  limited,  so  far  as  they  are  con¬ 
cerned,  who,  though  they  are  Christians,  yet 
hold  themselves  aloof  from  membership  in  the 
Church?  Uniting  with  the  Church,  whatever 
else  it  may  be,  is  this  at  least,  it  is  a  coming 
into  visible  fellowship  with  the  body  of 
Christ’s  followers.  It  is  a  step  toward  pro¬ 
moting  that  unity  of  cooperation  which  is  best 
fostered  by  organization,  and  which  should 
exist  betwe  n  all  of  Christ’s  disciples. 

8uch,  then,  are  the  three  most  important 
lessons  of  our  text.  First,  let  each  Chris¬ 
tian  be  bumble-minded,  not  thinking  of  him¬ 
self  more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think.  Seo- 
ond,  God  has  given  to  each  one  his  place  in 
the  sphere  of  faith,  dividing  to  each  one  his 
task.  Let  each  man,  therefore,  thoughtfully 
endeavor  to  understand  precisely  what  is 
his  own  opportunity  and  duty;  and  yet  let 
him  not  overestimate  his  place.  And  third, 
with  all  of  this  diversity  there  should  be, 
and  always  may  be,  in  the  Church  at 
large,  or  in  the  local  church,  perfect  unity, 
as  of  many  members  having  very  diverse  func¬ 
tions.  but  perfectly  cooperating,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  of  peace  and  fruitfulness. 
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The  Religious  Press, 


The  Presbyterian  Messenger  of  Pittsburg  dis 
oovers  this  “Tendency  of  the  Times": 

We  notice  with  very  great  pleasure  the  evi¬ 
dent  tendency  toward  kindly  feeling  and  fair 
and  charitable  judgment  of  men  in  the  Pres 
byterian  Church.  For  three  or  four  years 
there  has  been  a  marked  disposition  to  judge 
harshly  and  criticise  very  severely,  putting  the 
worst  possible  construction,  instead  of  the 
best  possible,  on  the  words  and  acts  of  all  who 
were  not  in  full  accord  with  everything  done 
by  our  General  Assembly.  It  was  not  an  un¬ 
common  thing  to  hear  intelligent  Christian 
men  speaking  of  Drs.  Briggs  and  Smith  as 
though  they  were  infidels,  if  not  atheists. 
Any  one  who  called  in  question  the  justice  of 
these  harsh  judgments,  was  likely  to  be  classed 
as  a  heretic  and  an  enemy  of  our  Church. 
This  censorious  dis)K)sition  is  rapidly  giving 
plai'e  to  charitable  judgment  and  fairer  treat 
ment  of  brethren.  For  example,  one  of  our 
exchanges  that  has  been  most  zealous  in  urg 
ing  the  prosecution  of  Drs  Briggs  and  Smith, 
and  who  has  gloried  in  their  suspension  from 
the  ministry,  prints,  without  comment,  on  its 
editorial  page  a  contributed  article  in  defen "se 
of  Union  Seminary  and  Prof.  Briggs.  This 
writer,  who  s-ems  to  have  the  approval  of 
the  editor  of  the  paper,  tells  us  that  students 
goto  Union  Seminary  ^  because  of  the  grand 
scholarship  of  the  Faculty  of  Union  Seminary  " 
The  writer  says  that  he  has  this  testimony 
from  a  man  who  went  there  himself,  and  who 
is  now  rector  of  one  of  the  finest  Episcopal 
churches  in  New  York  City,  He  tells  us  that 
another  clergyman,  a  decided  conservative,  a 
graduate  of  the  Western  Theological  Semin 
sry,  speaking  of  Dr.  Briggs,  says,  “I  never 
met  a  student  of  his  who  was  not  an  ardent 
student  of  the  Bible.”  The  writer  goes  on  to 
say,  “No  wonder.  Professor  Briggs  in  his 
teaching  has  the  rare  power  to  allure  his  stu 
dents  into  sympathy  with  his  own  enthusiasm 
when  he  traces  the  plan  of  redemption  in  his 
treatment  of  Biblical  theology.  With  his  stu 
dents  this  enthusiasm  is  not  ephemeral.”  If 
these  statentents  had  been  printed  in  papers 
classed  as  “liberal”  they  might  not  have  been 
worthy  of  note,  hut  we  find  them  unchallenged 
in  one  of  the  most  ultra  conservative  papers  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  It  certainly  indi¬ 
cates  a  very  great  change  of  sentiment.  This, 
however,  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  indica¬ 
tions  in  the  same  direction  that  have  at^ 
tracted  our  attention  during  the  past  two  or 
three  weeks. 

The  Observer  is  alert  to  carry  the  impres¬ 
sion  with  its  readers  that  it  is  orthodox  down 
to  a  satin  finish.  Hence,  doubtless,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  point  no  point  criticism,  under  the  cap¬ 
tion  “Cowper  Misrepresented": 

In  a  sermon  recently  delivered  by  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott  in  Plymouth  Church,  and  published  in 
The  Outlook,  occurs  the  following  passage : 
“There  are  so  many  of  you  that  dislike  the 
hymn  ‘There  is  a  Fountain  filled  with  Blood,’ 
that  T  never  give  it  out  in  church ;  but  if  I 
could  follow  my  own  inclination.  I  would  give 
it  out.  I  love  it ;  for  blood  is  life.  And  this 
is  the  meaning  of  that  hymn,  and  this  the 
meaning  of  all  those  texts  concerning  blood 
shed  for  up  — that  God  has  poured  out  His  life 
for  and  into  humanity.  Have  you  never  read 
the  story  of  the  Golden  Legend,  how  the  prince 
could  be  cured  only  by  the  blood  of  a  maiden? 
Have  you  never  read  the  story,  in  hospital 
practice,  of  a  young  fresh  life  giving  some¬ 
thing  of  his  blood  to  cure  the  disease  in  the 
blood  of  another,  and  bringing  back  that  other 
to  life?  It  is  life  poured  into  life.  That  is 
what  God  is  doing,  what  Christ  is  doing— His 
own  personality  mixed  with  the  man’s  whose 
personality  has  been  rotted  out  of  him.”  The 
preacher  recognized  the  fact  that  this  was  not 
entirely  clear,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  ex¬ 
plain  himself.  The  explanation  does  not  elu¬ 
cidate,  however,  so  that  we  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  with  it.  Of  course.  Dr.  Abbott’s 
views  as  to  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  Christ’s 
death  upon  the  cross  are  very  different  from 
those  of  evangelical  Christians,  but  he  has  a 
right  to  bold  any  views  he  pleases.  When, 
however,  he  tells  us  that  Cowper’s  fountain 
hymn  means  sin'ply  a  transfusion  of  life,  we 
cannot  pass  silently  over  what  seems  to  us  a 
patent  injustitM  to  Cowper.  His  hymn  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  founded  on  the  words  of  Zechariah 


xiii.  1:  “In  that  day  there  shall  be  a  fountain 
opened  to  the  house  of  David  and  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Jerusalem  for  sin  and  for  unclean 
ness.”  When  the  poet  talks  of  being  vile  as 
the  dying  thief,  he  is  thinking  of  guilt,  and 
not  a  merely  depressed  state  of  existence ;  and 
when  he  speaks  of  having  washed  his  sins 
away  in  the  blood,  he  has  no  thought  in  his 
mind  of  a  surgical  operation.  “Redeeming 
love”  was  his  theme,  a  phrase  that  in  Cowper’s 
day  bad  the  same  meaning  as  it  has  to-day 
among  evangelical  Christians.  It  was  Cowper 
who  sang : 

*•  I  will  praise  Thee  every  day. 

Now  Taint-  anger’s  tumsd  away, 

C  mfunab'e  ihnagbts  arise 
From  the  bleeding  sacrifice.’’ 

There  can  be  no  reason  for  presuming  that 
the  author  of  those  words  bad  such  confusion 
of  idea  as  to  mean  by  them  the  transfusion  of 
blood. 

It  is  not  life  poured  into  life,  but  life  poured 
out  for  life,  in  a  word,  substitution,  that  we 
see  at  the  cross.  How.  we  wonder,  can  God’s 
personality  be  mixed  with  the  man’s,  when 
Dr.  Abbott  admits  that  the  man’s  is  rotted 
out  of  him?  This  would  be  the  extremest 
possible  case  of  pouring  new  wine  into  old  hot 
ties.  Such  a  doctrine  is  according  neither  to 
Cowper  nor  to  Scripture. 

Surely,  in  its  finite  measure,  this  was  “life 
poured  into  life,”  and  “life  poured  out  for 
life,”  when  in  the  hospital  the  young  fresh 
life  gave  “something  of  his  blood  to  cure  the 
disease  in  the  blood  of  another,”  and  this  is 
“in  a  word,  substitution”— as  good  and  sound 
an  image  of  its  immeasurable  significance  as 
the  range  of  human  life  and  experience  affords 
or  can  afford. 


The  Examiner  presumes  to  define  “The  Pas 
tor  that  is  Needed” — quite  an  all-round  man, 
it  must  be  conceded  : 

Sydney  Sn:ith  says,  in  words  often  quoted, 
that  the  criterion  of  a  truly  great  man  is  that 
he  be,  not  one  man,  but  half  a  dozen ;  that  he 
be  as  brave  as  Julius  Csesar,  and  as  cau¬ 
tious  as  Fabius,  as  judicious  as  “the  judicious 
Hooker,”  and  as  brilliant  in  imagination  as  if 
he  had  just  been  irretrievably  ruined. 

All  this  applies  very  largely  to  the  pastor 
that  is  needed.  A  church  in  a  fair  sized  town 
want  a  minister,  or  they  think  they  do;  but 
they  are  mistaken.  What  they  want  is  not 
one  minister,  but  several.  They  want  a  roan 
who  shall  preach  like  Gabriel  (that  is  the  pop¬ 
ular  expression,  but  we  do  not  know  that  any 
one  ever  heard  Gabriel  preach) ;  they  want  a 
man  who  shall  pray  like  Daniel ;  they  want  a 
man  with  the  love-spirit  of  John;  with.the 
zeal  of  Paul ;  with  the  pra<'tical  <  irectness  of 
James;  with  the  organizing  ability  of  John 
Wesley;  with  the  self- impressing  and  self 
multiplying  power  of  Spurgeon,  and  the  ex¬ 
pository  power  of  McLaren.  But  (startling  as 
the  assertion  may  seem)  the  market-place  is 
not  filled  with  just  such  men,  each  of  whom 
carries  half  a  dozen  men  sheltered  by  his  in 
dividual  hat;  and  a  pastor  needing  church 
sometimes  has  to  look  as  much  as  twenty  four 
hours  before  finding  the  man  who  combines 
all  of  the  irreconcilable  virtues  Sometimes 
the  church  can  find  two  men  whose  joint  pos¬ 
sessions  may  enable  them  to  meet  the  demand. 
A  safer  course  is  for  a  church  in  good  earnest 
to  look  to  God,  who  alone  has  the  right  man 
in  store  for  his  church,  and  who  gives  to  bis 
people  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,  pastors, 
as  they  recognize  their  need  and  their  help 
lessness,  and  seek  these  gifts  from  the  true 
source  of  supply. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  thus  remarks : 

Another  instance  of  the  wise  disposition  of 
large  wealth  was  furnished  last  week  by  the 
will  of  the  late  Rufus  Waterhouse,  manufac 
turer  of  men’s  furnishing  goods  in  this  city, 
which  bequeaths  outright  $200,000  to  St  Luke’s 
Hospital,  and  also  makes  it  the  residuary  leg 
atee,  whereby  it  will  in  the  future  receive  n 
large  sum.  Mr  Waterhouse’s  experience  and 
observation  kindled  within  him  great  sympa¬ 
thy  for  consumptives.  His  wife  fell  a  victim 
of  the  disease  four  years  ago.  He  employed 
in  his  business  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
young  women,  and  he  observed  from  time  to 
time  that  many  of  them  contracted  the  dis 
ease.  This,  beyond  doubt,  led  him  to  provide 
in  his  will  for  the  establishment  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  ward  in  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  for 


consumptive  sewing  women,  to  he  called  the 
Mary  S,  Waterhouse  Memorial,  in  honor  of 
the  memory  of  his  wife.  It  is  said  that  this 
gift  is  the  largest  to  the  institution  in  its  his¬ 
tory.  Mr.  Waterhouse  was  one  of  the  most 
active  members  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah 
of  this  city,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert 
Collyer  is  the  pastor. 

Though  there  are  parsimonious  Christians 
who  have  no  appreciation  of  the  fact  of  thfir 
stewardship,  who  are  too  selfish  to  ever  be 
taught  the  right  use  of  wealth,  there  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  very  many  who  do  ••ount  it  a 
privilege  and  a  joy  to  honor  the  Lord  with 
their  substance.  There  is  hardly  a  day  that 
the  papers  do  not  report  large  gifts  to  worthy 
causes.  Apart  from  private  charity,  accord¬ 
ing  to  reliable  statistics,  gifts  and  bequests 
aggregating  well  nigh  ten  and  a  half  million 
dollars  were  made  to  various  public  institu¬ 
tions  and  objects  in  this  country  during  the 
first  five  months  of  the  present  year. 


The  Independent  notes  that  the  Funk  and 
Wagnalls  Company  make  a  proposition  for  a 
limited  spelling  reform  which  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  introduce  into  their  several  periodicals 
and  into  all  new  books  which  they  issue,  pro¬ 
vided  a  reasonable  number  of  other  periodicals 
and  writers  and  business  men  will  adopt  it. 
The  same  overtures  have  been  sent  to  tis.  Of 
their  merits  our  contemporary  has  little  ques¬ 
tion,  but  nevertheless  cannot  go  too  fast  or 
far  in  their  acceptance  and  use: 

We  have  carefully  examined  the  list,  which 
includes  some  hundreds  of  words,  and  which 
has  been  prepared  with  great  skill  by  Profes 
sor  March  and  some  other  prominent  reform¬ 
ers;  and  we  wish  the  time  were  ripe  for  its 
full  adoption  in  The  Independent.  Such,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  case. 

Several  years  ago  we  took  a  forward  step  in 
this  direction  by  the  spelling  of  such  words  as 
a.v,  tho,  altho,  mold,  muxtache,  catalog,  analog, 
decalog,  demagog,  archeology,  gram,  quartet, 
quintet,  parquet,  oxid,  sulphid,  whisky,  egis, 
eon,  and  Savior.  We  did  this  without  asking 
and  hardly  expecting  other  papers  to  follow 
our  example ;  but  we  felt  it  a  part  of  our  duty 
to  lead  the  way  a  little  distance  in  favor  of 
more  nearly  phonetic  spelling.  We  wanted  to 
carry  somewhat  further  what  Webster  did 
when  he  substituted  the  terminations  ter  and 
or  for  tre  and  our.  We  have  heard  but  very 
little  objection  made  to  our  reform,  much  less 
than  we  expected,  and  we  hope  some  time  or 
other  to  carry  it  further  ;  but  it  will  not  do  to 
go  too  far  in  advance  of  the  public.  This  can 
be  done  in  a  technical  journal  or  scientific 
magazine,  but  not  in  a  popular  newspaper. 

All  the  corrections  which  we  have  niade  are 
embraced  in  a  list  sent  out  by  the  publishers 
of  the  “Standard  Dictionary.”  and  they  are 
also  included  in  the  body  of  that  work.  The 
others  which  they  suggest  may  be  reduced  to 
classes  of  which  the  following  are  the  inipor 
tant  ones :  a  silent  final  e  is  omitted,  as  in 
ductil,  sanguin,  avalanch,  docil,  opposit,  maiz, 
premis,  and  even  in  the  middle  of  such  words 
aa  forgivness ;  a  silent  a  is  omitted  in  such 
words  as  brekfast,  defness,  derth,  and  trechery ; 
the  termination  ^  when  pronounced  like  t  is 
spelled  with  that  letter,  as  accomplisht,  lookt, 
slipt,  unless  the  e  affects  the  preceding  sound, 
as  in  chafed;  in  a  number  of  words  2  takes  the 
place  of  s,  as  in  advertizment,  catechize,  next 
tralize,  frenzy ;  f  takes  the  place  of  ph  in  such 
words  as  autograf,  amfihious,  bibliografy,  para 
graf,  perifery,  fantom,  farmacy,  sulfur  and  its 
derivatives;  double  consonants  at  theend  of  a 
word  become  single,  as  in  bailif,  bluf,  chaf, 
chil,  distaf.  gaf,  pontif,  skul,  shril,  staf.  A 
similar  phonetic  principle  controls  the  spelling 
of  such  words  as  beuty,  bewich,  gard,  Iruxum. 
dubloon,  fetish,  parlament,  pedler,  pratler,  rime, 
safflre,  thru. 

We  glaiily  add  the  weight  of  our  influence 
and  example  for  the  reform  of  English  spell¬ 
ing.  We  are  willing  and  glad  to  keep  a  little 
in  advance  of  public  sentiment  and  usage  in 
this  matter,  just  far  enough  in  advance  so  as 
not  to  snap  our  connection  with  the  people ; 
if  we  went  further,  we  could  no  longer  draw 
them.  We  recognize  the  reform  in  spelling  to 
be  something  of  immense  importance.  It 
would  save  one  or  two  years  in  the  education 
of  every  little  child  if  an  absolutely  phonetic 
spelling  could  be  adopted.  To  the  men  and 
women  who  are  working  for  that  end  we  give 
our  heartiest  good  wishes. 


July  4,  1895. 
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I  ^  TESTAMENT  STUDIES. 

INTRODUOTOKY  STUDY  :  ThE  OBLIGATION  OF  THE 
Law. 

It  is  the  usual  assumption  that  until  Christ’s 
advent  the  ho}>e  which  God-fearing  men  had 
of  acceptance  with  Him  was  based  upon  the 
keeping  of  the  Law.  In  other  words,  that 
they  believed  that  by  the  law  came  justiflca 
tion,  or,  as  St.  Paul  said  (Rom.  x.  5',  that  the 
man  who  kept  the  law  should  live  by  it ;  and 
that  it  was  the  powerlessness  of  man  to  keep 
the  law  which  prepared  them  to  receive 
Christ.  This  is  the  basis  on  which  those 
stand  who  set  aside  the  imperative  of  the  Law, 
but  it  is  distinctly  not  the  teaching  of  the  Old 
Testament.  That  man  was  blessed  who  was, 
not  obedieyit,  but  forgiven  (Psa.  xxxii.  1 ;  Isa. 
XXX.  24).  Abraham’s  justification  was  not  by 
obedience,  but  by  faith  (Gen.  xv.  G,)  ;  but 
obedience  was  the  fruit  of  his  faith.  It  was 
from  the  prophet  Habakkuk  that  Luther 
learned  the  great  truth  that  the  just  shall  live 
by  faith  (ii.  2).  the  same  prophet  who  mourned 
that  the  law  was  slacked  (i.  4),  and  taught 
that  Jehovah  was  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold 
evil  (i.  18).  Nowhere  are  we  taught  that  be¬ 
cause  the  law  does  not  justify,  men  are  there¬ 
fore  free  from  its  obligation.  The  law  is  good, 
though  its  function  is  neither  to  pardon  nor 
to  inspire  with  power  for  its  fulfillment. 

But  though  it  does  not  give  power,  it  does 
lend  very  important  aid  toward  its  own  fulfill¬ 
ment.  Being,  as  has  been  said,  an  authorized 
statement  of  what  innocence  means,  it  is  a 
challenge  to  goodness.  Because  it  enlightens 
the  eyes  (Psa.  xix.  8).  it  does  work  toward 
goodness,  and  awakens  that  repentance  which 
makes  pardon  possible. 

Not  only  has  the  law  never  been  abrogated, 
it  may  be  kept  Christians  need  not  be  always 
sinning  and  repenting,  they  may  be  obedient 
to  God’s  commands,  because  the  law  may 
be  fulfilled  by  love  (Rom.  xiii.  10).  The 
Christian  is  indeed  freed  from  its  dictation, 
because  his  will  is  in  entire  harmony  with  it, 
just  as  good  citizens  are  free  from  the  dicta- 
ton  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  because  their  will 
coincides  with  them.  The  secret  of  obedience 
is  the  secret  of  our  Lord,  as  has  often  been 
said  jn  these  lessons,  “I  delight  to  do  Thy 
will,  O  my  God  ;  yea.  Thy  Law  is  within  mine 
heart.  ” 

INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

The  Golden  Calf. 

Exodus  xxxii.  1-8,  80-35. 

Golden  Text. — Little  children,  keep  your¬ 
selves  from  idols.— 1  John  v.  21. 

As  we  learned  in  last  week’s  introductory 
study,  the  giving  of  the  twelve  command¬ 
ments  was  followed  by  the  giving  of  the  so- 
called  “lesser  law’”  (xx.  22-xxiii.  33), and  its  sol¬ 
emn  ratification  (xxiv.  1-11),  This  being  done, 
Moses  was  again  summoned  to  the  top  of  the 
mount,  his  servant  Joshua  accompanying  him 
a  part  of  the  way,  while  Aaron  and  Hur  were 
in  charge  of  the  host.  For  forty  days  Moses 
remained  sequestered  from  the  sight  of  Israel, 
receiving  from  God  minute  directions  for  the 
building  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture, 


the  vestments  of  the  priests,  and  other  partic¬ 
ulars  connected  with  the  public  worship  of 
God,  with  the  names  of  the  men  specially 
called  and  endowed  to  superintend  the  carrying 
out  of  all  these  directions.  And  finally,  before 
his  return  to  the  multitude,  God  gave  Moses 
the  two  tables  of  stone  containing  the  testi 
mony,  the  Ten  Commandments.  They  were 
written,  we  are  told,  with  the  finger  of  God, 
but  before  we  insist  upon  the  literal  interpre¬ 
tation  of  these  words,  let  us  remember  (he 
figurative  language  of  that  early  age  of  the 
world,  and  compare  this  expression  with  that 
of  the  magicians  of  Egypt,  who  attributed  the 
third  plague  to  the  finger  of  God  (viii.  19), 
and  even  with  that  of  our  Lord,  who  said  that 
He  “cast  out  devils  by  the  finger  of  God.” 
(Luke  xi.  20). 

The  Israelites,  in  their  terror,  had  asked 
Moses  to  speak  for  them  with  God,  and  he 
reassuring  them,  had  told  told  them  (Ex.  xx. 
20)  that  the  manifestations  they  so  dreaded 
were  to  prove  them,  to  test  their  willingness 
to  obey  His  law,  to  aid  them  indeed  in  the 
effort  to  obey  by  keeping  the  fear  of  God  be¬ 
fore  them.  Our  lesson  passage  shows  that 
they  needed  such  a  reminder;  their  fears  be¬ 
ing  removed  by  the  cessation  of  the  trumpeting 
and  lightnings  and  earthquakes,  “they  soon 
forgot  God,  their  Saviour,”  as  the  psalmist 
says. 

The  lesson  of  the  spirituality  of  God  was 
hard  for  them  to  learn  ;  they  had  so  far  taken 
only  the  first  steps  in  the  process,  and  with 
Moses  absent  and  their  journey  interrupted, 
they  began  to  feel  the  need  of  a  visible  and 
tangible  representation  of  God.  They  had  been 
put  under  the  leadership  of  Aaron,  and  now 
they  demanded  that  he  should  make  them  a 
god  (Elohim  ;  it  is  to  be  taken  in  the  singular 
sense  here  as  well  as  where  it  refers  to  God), 
to  go  before  them,  since  they  knew  not  what 
had  become  of  Moses  (xxxii.  1). 

Aaron  had  been  chosen  as  a  leader  because 
he  was  a  fiuent  speaker  (iv.  14),  but  he  was  far 
from  possessing  the  moral  strength  of  Moses. 
He  dared  not  refuse  the  importunate  request ; 
he  probably  dreaded  an  open  outbreak,  and  to 
ward  it  off  he  asked  for  those  golden  orna 
ments  with  which  they  had  been  bribed  to 
leave  Egypt  (xii.  33,  35,  3G),  and  melting 
them  down,  moulded  the  gold  into  the  form 
of  a  calf,  and  in  utter  variance  with  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  second  commandment,  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  the  Israelites  as  the  god  that 
brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  building  an  altar 
before  it,  and  proclaimed  a  three  days’  festi¬ 
val  in  its  honor. 

The  event  is  not  to  be  understood  as  a  lapse 
into  the  idolatry  of  Egypt.  The  children  of 
Israel  had  no  love  for  the  gods  of  their  op 
pressors,  nor  could  they  for  a  moment  have 
attributed  their  escape  from  bondage  to  the 
gods.  Their  craving  for  a  tangible  object  of 
worship  was  due  to  their  difficulty  in  realizing 
an  intangible  and  invisible  deity,  and  the  form 
of  the  idol  was  a  form  common  among  all 
Semitic  peoples,  the  form  afterward  adopted 
by  Jeroboam  in  his  apostasy  (1  Kings  xii.  28). 
Even  the  obscenities  which  they  introduced 
into  the  worship  of  the  three  days,  festival 
(Ex.  xxxii.  25)  seem  to  have  been  Semitic 
rather  than  Egpjtian. 

Our  lesson  omits  the  passage  (vss.  9-80) 
in  which  Jehovah,  in  His  displeasure, 
offers  to  bestow  upon  Moses  and  bis  descend 
ants  the  blessings  which  He  had  formerly 
offered  to  all  Israel,  and  the  noble  refusal  of 
Moses.  It  omits,  also,  the  return  of  Moses  to 
the  camp,  the  sudden  indignation  which 
seized  him,  and  the  swift  vengeance  which  he 
executed  upon  the  people.  It  takes  up  the 
narrative  at  the  point  where  Moses  turned  from 
the  hot  indignation  inspired  by  zeal  for  God 
to  deep  sorrow  for  his  erring  brethren 


(verse  80),  prompting  him  to  act  not  only  a» 
their  intercessor  with  Jehovah  (31),  but  also 
so  thoroughly  to  identify  himself  with  them  as 
to  refuse  all  privileges  in  which  theyi  ould  not 
share  (32).  Nowhere  else  in  ail  Old  Testament 
history  is  there  so  noble  a  prefiguration  of  our 
Lord,  who  so  entirely  identified  himself  with 
men  as  to  endure  even  the  hiding  of  God’s 
face  upon  the  cross.  Moses  indeed  knew 
nothing  of  vicarious  sacrifice ;  the  feeling 
which  led  Paul  to  be  willing  to  be  anathema¬ 
tized  if  so  his  brethren  could  be  blessed  of 
God,  Rom  ix.  8)  was  not  his.  His  was  the 
whole  hearted  refusal  to  know  any  blessing 
which  they  could  not  share,  but  surely  no  more 
Christlike  impulse  ever  entered  the  heart  of  an 
Old  Testament  saint. 

It  was  certain  not  displeasing  to  God  that 
Moses  uttered  this  prayer,  for  it  was  fully 
granted  in  the  forgiveness  of  the  people.  True, 
they  suffered  a  certain  degree  of  punishment 
for  their  sin  (Ex.  xxxii.  35),  but  we  know  that 
punishment  for  sin  is,  in  fact,  a  blessing. 

e  Christian 

Enbeavot. 

By  the  Rev.  8.  W.  Fratt. 

For  Christ  and  the  Charch. 

July  8.  The  pit  dee.  2  Kicg8  231-6. 

9.  Tht- prayer-ii  retluif.  M  tthew  7:7-1^ 

10.  Theooiisefratlon  Bieetini' EpberLnsliU  21. 

II.  'I  he  cnuimiities.  Mom.  nt- 2:4-11. 

12.  Tb**  8  ■claiK.  Hrov  rbs  15;I3  '9 

13.  The  a880fiatr8  icr  I'hrift.  Arts  2:4-11. 

14.  'I  opif.— For  Christ  anil  tieChU'ch.  Ma'thew 
16:13-20.  (Pra>»r  for  the  lulernational  Chris- 
tian  Endeavor  Couxeniion.) 

While  this  topic  is  being  considered  by  over 
39,000  societies  in  different  parts  of  the  land, 
representing  1,847,320  members,  the  hosts  of 
Christian  Endeavorers  are  gathered  in  Boston, 
for  the  Fourteenth  Internationa)  Convention. 
From  all  countries  and  States  and  denomina¬ 
tions  they  have  come  up  as  the  Jews  used  to 
go  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  great  feasts.  When 
we  look  at  the  bare  figures  we  must  exclaim, 
“What  hath  God  wrought  I”  When  we  con¬ 
sider  further,  that  these  numbers  represent 
the  young  people  and  the  children  of  the 
Church  ill  training  for  Christian  life  and 
work,  and  so  the  future  of  the  Church,  we 
thank  God  and  take  courage.  Such  a  move 
ment,  with  such  a  history,  could  have  been 
only  of  God,  whoever  may  have  been  the 
human  agents.  It  has  providentially  come  at 
this  time  for  the  moulding  of  this  age.  Until 
now  the  time  was  not  ripe.  Coming  at  the 
end  of  this  missionary  and  Sunday  school  con 
tury  it  emphasizes  the  great  and  growing  im¬ 
portance  of  lay  agency  in  the  work  of  the 
Church.  The  Church  now  embraces  the  youth 
actually  as  she  has  heretofore  theoretically  in 
her  work  and  training.  The  motto  of  the 
Society,  “For  Christ  and  the  Church,"  shows 
its  one  aim  and  method. 

The  passage  under  consideration  contains 
the  much-disputed  reference  to  the  rock  on 
which  the  Church  is  built.  In  Christ’s  words, 
“Thou  art  Peter  and  upon  this  rock  I  will 
build  my  Church,”  there  is  a  play  on  words, 
seen  in  the  original,  where*  Petros,  which 
means  a  rock,  is  found  in  the  masculine,  and 
is  the  name  of  the  Apostle,  and  petra  is  the 
neuter,  which  is  translated  a  rock.  The  gram¬ 
matical  question  arises  whether  petra  refers 
to  Petros,  or  to  the  confession  of  Peter  con 
cerning  Jesus. 

Still  another  view  is  that  the  rock  on  which 
the  Church  is  built  is  the  faith  of  believers  ii> 
Christ,  like  that  of  Peter.  Peter,  in  his  epis¬ 
tle,  refers  to  Christians  aa  living  stones  in  the 
temple,  of  which  Christ  is  the  chief  Corner¬ 
stone.  And  Paul  writes,  “Being  built  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  prophets, 
Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  Comer- 
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stone.  They  who,  like  Peter,  are  taught  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  are  qualified  to  expound  the 
Word  of  Ood,  and  every  one  who  lives  by  faith 
in  Christ  is  a  part  of  the  Church. 

The  word  here  translated  church  (ekkiesia) 
means  in  this  connection  the  whole  body  of 
believers  in  Christ,  the  spiritual  and  universal 
Church  without  reference  to  human  organ¬ 
izations.  Any  one  who  can  say  in  faith  that 
Jesus  is  his  Saviour,  has  a  right  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Church.  The  word  literally 
means  the  called  out,  or  chosen  and  called  to¬ 
gether.  and  generally  refers  to  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  believers.  Those  in  any  place  are  the 
church  in  that  place.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  in  any  place  may  not  arrogate  to  itself 
the  right  to  be  called  the  Church,  but  only 
the  congregation  of  believers  organized  nnder 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  government.  In 
this  sense  there  may  be  many  churches  in  a 
place,  while  there  is  only  one  spiritual  body. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Jews  was  that  they 
were  the  chosen  people,  a  separate  people  and 
peculiar,  a  Church  of  God.  And  the  Christian 
Church  is,  like  it,  composed  of  the  elect  and 
precious  of  Christ,  who  have  come  out  from 
the  world  and  connected  themselves  to  Christ 
and  to  His  service.  This  they  manifest  by 
their  baptism  into  the  name  of  Christ  and  by 
the  communion  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The 
Apostles  found  their  peculiar  mission  in  being 
witnesses  of  Christ’s  resurrection,  chosen  for 
this  purpose  and  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
truth.  The  only  foundation  on  which  the 
Church  can  be  built  is  faith  in  Christ’s  death 
for  our  sins  and  in  His  resurrection  from  the 
dead.  These  were  the  two  great  foundation 
truths  of  Paul’s  teaching,  by  means  of  which 
he  spread  the  Church  over  the  Roman  Empire. 
And  with  these  truths  the  Church  of  to-day 
is  to  make  conquest  of  the  world  for  Christ. 
And  the  Holy  Spirit  use^  and  blesses  the 
preaching  of  these  tiiatbs  by  all  kinds  of  in¬ 
strumentalities  to  the  salvation  of  sinners  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Thus  the  Spirit  sets 
His  seal  to  the  presence  of  the  Church.  The 
Spirit  is  the  great  Leader  and  Teacher  and 
Builder  of  the  Church,  which  is  now  under 
His  administration,  and  shall  be  until  all  the 
chosen  ones  are  gathered  in.  It  is  folly  to 
claim  to  be  the  Church,  or  the  only  Church, 
in  the  face  of  the  blessing  of  the  Spirit  on  all 
believers  and  their  work. 

There  is  another  word  sometimes  used  for 
church,  found  in  such  phrases  as  the  Lord’s 
supper  and  the  Lord’s  day  (kuriakos),  which 
means  the  Ixird’s.  The  Church  is  the  Lord’s 
possession.  His  own  people.  There  is  mental 
relationship  of  fellowship  and  possession. 
They  are  Christ’s  as  Christ  is  God’s.  The 
Church  is  called  out  and  belongs  to  Christ, 
and  He  loved  it  and  gave  His  life  for  it,  and 
now  intercedes  for  it,  and  to  it  He  has  given 
gifts,  and  tlie  Spirit  has  also  given  himself  to 
bring  it  to  Christ  as  the  reward  of  His  re¬ 
demption. 

The  Jews  worshipped  in  the  synagogue,  the 
name  of  the  place  being  derived  from  the 
gathering  of  the  worshippers,  meaning  meet¬ 
ing-house.  It  was  this  idea  of  the  Church 
that  Christ  and  His  Apostles  had  in  mind 
when  they  referred  to  church  organization 
or  polity.  The  organization  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  is  probably  more  like  this  than 
any  other. 

Presbyterians  have  sometimes  been  called 
God’s  foolish  people,  because  they  were  so 
liberal  in  aiding  other  churches.  This  should 
rather  be  our  glory,  since  it  puts  the  name  of 
Christ  above  that  of  any  branch  of  His 
Church.  Holding  Christ  as  the  Head,  and 
consecrated  to  His  service,  we  shall  find  that 
most  of  our  service  will  be  through  the 
Church  of  our  own  denomination. 

The  secret  of  Christian  Endeavor  is  that 


part  of  the  pledge  which  promises  to  do  what 
Christ  would  have  one  do.  What  would 
Christ  have  us  do?  We  are  called  out  from 
the  w’orld  to  cease  from  sin,  and  to  live  by 
faith  in  Christ,  and  to  serve  Him  as  the 
Spirit  shall  lead  and  give  opportunity.  This 
Society  is  an  organization  of  the  Church,  and 
the  pledge  is  to  be  observed  in  the  chronicle 
of  the  Church.  Our  allegiance  is  not  to  the 
United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor. 

We  indeed  have  blessed  fellowship  with  all 
Christians  in  this  association,  but  our  alle¬ 
giance  is  first  of  all  to  Christ  in  our  own 
Church.  And  as  the  pledge  also  indicates,  it 
is  through  worship  and  Bible  study  and  the 
Sunday  school  and  the  prayer-meetings  and 
the  mission  work  of  the  Church.  We  are 
Presbyterian  Christian  Endeavorers.  If  any 
one  would  have  any  further  name  than  that 
of  Christian  Endeavorers  given  the  Society  in 
our  denomination  let  it  be  the  only  dis 
tinguishing  one,  that  of  Presbyterian.  West¬ 
minster  is  not  large  enough.  But  so  long  as 
the  organization  is  a  part  of  the  Church,  we 
see  no  neeil  of  giving  it  any  further  name, 
any  more  than  the  Sunday  school  or  the 
prayer-meeting.  The  name  of  Christ  is  the 
name  above  every  name,  and  to  bear  His 
name  to  be  His  chosen  ones,  is  the  greatest 
name  and  honor  we  can  bear;  and  His  service 
is  the  greatest  work  of  earth. 

We  who  are  Hie  Church  are  united  to  Him 
and  His  confessors,  and  He  honors  us  by  mak¬ 
ing  us  coworkers  with  Him  in  extending  His 
Church  over  the  world.  Earthen  vessels  may 
carry  the  water  of  life  to  the  perishing.  Let 
it  be  our  endeavor  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  particularly  the  individual  church 
to  which  we  belong,  shall  be  a  holy  spiritual 
Church,  feeding  on  the  Word,  given  to  prayer 
and  to  good  works,  growing  in  grace,  a  mis¬ 
sionary  Church,  and  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

The  Church’s  one  foundation 
Is  Jesus  Curist  her  la>rd ; 

She  is  His  new  crea'lon 
By  water  and  hv  woid; 

From  Heaven  He  came  and  sought  her. 
r  o  ne  His  holy  b-lde  ; 

With  Hie  own  hi  od  He  bought  her. 

And  for  he*  life  He  died. 


TBK  SACRBD  STONE  OF  THE  ONEIDAS. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  in  history  that  the 
Oneidas,  one  of  the  confederation  of  the  Five 
Nations,  were  the  allies  of  the  English,  and 
rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  British 
troops  in  their  numerous  encounters  with  the 
French.  They  were  recognized  by  the  various 
names  of  Oneiadds,  Onedies,  Oneida,  Oneyaders, 
Oneyders,  Oneydos,  Oneyedas,  Onneydes,  On- 
neydoes,  Onyades,  Onyedauns,  and  Oneidas. 

From  time  immemorial  it  had  always  been 
their  custom  to  regard  with  great  solemnity  a 
certain  huge  boulder,  which  went  with  them 
from  one  place  to  another,  whenever  they 
changed  their  habitations.  The  Oneidas  were 
referred  to  by  the  other  Indians  as  the  people 
with  the  stone,  and  they  called  it  Onia, 
Oniota,  meaning  a  man  who  had  sprung  from 
a  stone.  It  was  used  by  those  red  men  as  a 
kind  of  sacrificial  altar,  and  in  front  of  it  the 
sachems  held  their  council  fires,  celebrated  the 
feasts  of  the  dead,  and  worked  themselves  into 
a  frenzy  of  excitement  with  their  war  dances. 

It  stood  on  the  summit  of  a  foot-hill  over¬ 
looking  the  valley  of  the  Oneida  Creek,  and 
there  it  remained,  unmolested,  after  the 
Oneidas  joined  the  confederation,  and  long 
after  the  last  bold  warrior  had  gone  to  his 
happy  hunting-ground,  in  the  unknown  world 
beyond  this  mundane  sphere. 

The  stone  was  readily  identified,  for  the 
legends  of  ihe  tribe  made  known  its  place 
and  history,  and  Dr.  M.  BI.  Bagg.  the  cul¬ 
tured  and  respected  librarian  of  the  Oneida  His¬ 
torical  Soidety,  had  it  removed,  many  years 
ago,  to  the  Forest  Hill  Cemetery,  where  it  can 
yet  be  seen. 

As  this  stone  has  no  particular  significance 
in  its  present  locality,  an  effort  is  now  being 
made  to  secure  for  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Oneida  Historical  Society  building,  now  being 
erected  in  Utica. 


Cbilbrcn’s  2>cpartmcnt. 


JESUS  SEES  YOU. 

Little  child,  when  you’re  at  play. 

Do  you  know  that  Je^ns  sees  youT 
He  it  is  who  made  the  day, 
f  nnshine,  birds  and  flowers  to  please  you. 
Oh,  then,  thank  Him  n.nch,  and  pray 
To  be  grateful  every  day. 

Little  child,  when  you're  afraid. 

Do  yon  know  that  Christ  is  bv  yout 
Seek  His  care  then:  He  has  suid, 

“Ask,  and  1  will  not  deny  yon.” 

And  He  never  fails  to  he  r; 

He  will  keep  you— do  not  fear. 

Little  child,  when  yon  are  bad. 

Do  yon  think  that  Jrsns  knows  it 
Yes,  ann  ob.  it  makes  Him  glad 
Wh'-n  you’re  sorry  and  dis''lose  it. 

Oh,  then,  tell  Him  qnijk.  and  pray 
To  grow  better  every  day. 


ONE  SABBATH  DAY. 

The  flrst  time  Johnny  went  to  church 
To  bear  his  father  preach  the  Word, 

He  laughed  and  wbispeied,  and  at  last 
He  answered  everything  he  beard. 

'  1  am  ashamed,’’  his  father  said, 

“  \  ch  Id  of  niine  should  tre-tpass  so  1 
Till  better  manners  he  shall  learn, 

Johnny  to  church  no  more  shall  go." 

•  ’Tls  very  hard  of  my  papa," 

Answered  the  hapless  little  elf, 

'  For  I  am  sure  that  no  one  there 

Talked  half  so  much  as  he  himself.’’ 

—Harriet  Prescott  Spofford. 


JERRY. 

A  STORY  IN  THREE  CHAPTBRS. 

By  Anna  Deming  Oray. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  Hon.  Hiram  K.  Bradley  eat  in  hie  pri¬ 
vate  office  with  hie  hande  resting  upon  the  oak 
desk  before  him  drumming  impatiently  with 
an  ivory  papercutter.  He  was  a  large,  hand¬ 
some  man,  and  “prosperity”  was  written  all 
over  his  ample  person,  from  the  tip  of  his 
patent  leather  shoe  to  the  top  of  his  shining 
bald  head.  There  was  a  frown  on  his  brow 
for  the  routine  of  his  every-day  business  had 
been  interrupted. 

To  the  Hon.  Hiram  K.  Bradley  office  hours 
were  clock-work:  so  many  minutes  for  this 
occupation,  and  so  many  minutes  for  that. 
This  may  have  been  one  of  the  secrets  of  his 
success.  At  just  four  o’clock  each  afternoon 
he  locked  the  door  of  his  private  office,  and 
with  a  measured  step  and  dignified  bearing, 
he  walked  the  length  of  the  bank,  between 
the  rows  of  respectful  clerks,  and  so  on,  out 
the  wide  front  door,  and  down  the  broad 
stone  steps,  where  his  carriage  waited.  It  was 
a  sort  of  triumphal  march,  which  never  lost 
its  pleasure  for  him.  Business  was  over  until 
nine  the  next  day.  An  easy,  narrow  life,  a 
life  that  was  self-centered.  He  told  himself 
often  that  he,  if  any  one,  had  earned  an  easy 
time,  these  later  yeais.  He  was  a  self-made 
man,  and  now  at  sixty-five  he  spoke  of  the 
fact  with  a  conscious  dignity  which  showed 
he  was  proud  of  the  job  and  quite  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  results. 

The  knob  of  the  door  turned  gently,  and  a 
young  girl  slipped  softly  into  the  room.  Her 
feet  made  no  sound  on  the  velvet  carpet,  and 
in  a  moment  she  had  reached  the  back  of  his 
cha^r,  and  two  small,  white  bands  were  over 
bis  eyes. 

“There,  Papa  Bradley,”  she  cried  gaily,  “I 
thought  I  should  find  you  napping." 

In  a  moment  the  frown  whb  gone,  and  he 
turned  a  face  full  of  love  and  pride  to  meet 
the  merry  voice  and  the  bap-hazard  kiss  that 
fell  on  his  cheek. 

“No,  Ruthie,”  he  said,  pulling  a  chair  for¬ 
ward  for  her,  “I  was  not  napping;  no  tinie 
for  that  here;  and  I  am  only  idle  because  I 
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promised  to  give  you  this  half  hour.  You  are 
prompt.  Did  you  finish  your  shopping 

“The  shopping,"  said  Ruth,  “was  only  some 
gloves,  and  papa,  my  last  month’s  allowance 
is  not  even  touched.  Think  of  that  I  I  want 
you  to  go  with  me  to  see  the  new  Mission 
Rooms,  that  was  why  I  telephoned  you  I 
should  be  down  this  morning.  It  is  only  three 
squares  away,  and  I  will  not  keep  you  more 
than  a  short  half  hour.  Here’s  your  hat,  and 
here’s  your  cane,”  putting  it  into  his  hand, 
“and  now  we  are  ready!  What  a  deir  old 
father  you  are,  to  do  just  what  I  ask  so 
gladly;  you  are  even  eager  to  be  off !  I  won’t 
keep  you,"  and  she  put  his  hat  on  his  head 
with  two  or  three  affectionate  pats,  her  laugh¬ 
ing  eyes  looking  at  him  all  the  while,  in  a 
way  that  showed  she  was  quite  used  to  get¬ 
ting  her  own  way,  and  knew  just  how  to  ap¬ 
proach  him. 

“Ruth,  you  are  a  schemer,”  said  her  father. 
“I  intend  to  stop  spoiling  you  one  of  these 
days,  and  it  will  go  hard  with  you  then,  I  am 
afraid.  What  is  it  you  want  after  you  have 
inveigled  me  into  this  new  mission  concern? 
Come  now,  I  shall  not  stir  till  you  tell  me. 
You  seem  to  think  my  pocketbook  has  no 
end.  ” 

Ruth  did  not  seem  in  the  least  discouraged, 
she  had  heard  all  this  before.  But  presently 
she  grew  serious.  “It  is  not  a  new  scheme, 
father,”  she  said.  “It  is  an  old,  old  scheme, 
as  old  as  the  world.  How  can  I  help  the  other 
half  so  much  less  fortunate  than  myself? 
Why,  papa,  sometimes  I  feel  almost  wicked  to 
bo  so  very  happy  when  I  think  of  all  the 
poverty  and  misery  and  sin  right  here  at  our 
very  door." 

“There,  there,  my  dear,”  said  Hiram  Brad¬ 
ley  quickly,  “don’t  get  started  now.  We  have 
gons  over  all  that  before.  Come,  I  have  only 
a  short  time  to  give  you,  and  if  you  have  set 
t  your  heart  on  my  seeing  the  rooms,  I  am 
ready,”  and  they  went  out  together. 

But  the  frown  had  returned  to  his  face, 
and  it  gave  hfm  a  rather  selfish,  dissatisfied 
expression . 

Those  who  met  the  two  that  June  morning 
would  have  found  the  happy,  girlish  face  all 
that  it  should  be.  A  fresh  young  face,  with 
a  certain  charm  of  expression,  which  is  much 
more  than  mere  prettiness,  and  which  is  the 
reflection  of  a  pure,  unselfish  nature.  A  few 
even  half  turned  as  she  passed,  and  almost 
smiled  themselves  in  answer  to  the  smile  they 
caught  and  the  merry  voice,  so  nearly  does 
youth  and  happiness  make  us  all  akin.  Even 
the  little  ragged  street  sweep  answered  the 
look  and  watched  Ruth  out  of  sight,  with 
eager,  admiring  eyes,  before  she  loked  at  the 
silver  quarter  clasped  tightly  in  her  small, 
dirty  hand. 

But  Hiram  Bradley  was  conscious  of  not  be¬ 
ing  quite  contented  with  his  young  daughter. 
The  feeling  had  been  growing  for  the  last  six 
months.  It  dated  back  to  tbe  time  when  Ruth 
came  home  from  Yassar.  “She  was  all  right 
when  she  went  there,”  he  thought  to  himself 
fretfully. 

“All  these  new  notions  came  from  Vassar," 
and  mentally  he  put  down  a  black  mark 
against  that  institution. 

“Ruth  was  a  member  of  St.  Mark’s,  as  ber 
mother  and  I  are,  and  she  gave  regularly  for 
charity  and  missions  and  all  that ;  wtnt  to  the 
Guild  meeting  once  a  month,  and  sang  in  the 
ohior  Sunday.  What  more  was  necessary? 
But  here  she  is  now  with  head  full  of  new 
ideas,  Christian  Endeavors — whatever  that 
might  be— teaching  in  a  mission  school,  saving 
up  her  allowance  to  get  books  for  ragged  little 
bootblacks,  and  interested  in  half  a  dozen 
other  things  that  have  no  interest  whatever 
for  me.  I  am  willing  to  do  my  part.  I  think 
every  church  member  should  be.  There’s 


not  a  member  of  St.  Mark’s  gives  more  freely 
than  I  do,”  and  he  smiled  a  satisfied,  compla¬ 
cent  smile. 

But  that  was  different ;  that  was  only  taking 
a  proper  interest  in  such  things.  He  disliked 
the  idea  of  having  Ruth  seem  “peculiar,”  as 
he  expressed  it.  He  remembered  how  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  one  of  his  old  friends  had  insisted  upon 
going  as  a  missionary  to  Siam  several  years 
ago.  He  said  at  the  time  that  if  it  had  been 
hia  daughter,  he  would  certainly  have  locked 
her  up.  Surely  there  were  plenty  of  girls, 
good  girls,  too,  who  had  no  home  ties,  let 
them  go  for  missionaries.  As  for  himself,  he 
was  willing  to  give  a  generous  share  of  money, 
and  with  this  all  his  responsibility  ended. 

But  Ruth  had  come  home  from  Vassar  with 
a  very  different  idea  of  what  duty  meant.  She 
was  no  longer  willing  to  live  the  selfish,  aim¬ 
less  life  that  had  satisfied  her  before :  a  drive 
in  the  morning,  and  a  little  shopping,  with 
lunch  at  some  fashionable  restaurant  down 
town,  if  she  wished,  calls,  or  a  matinee  in 
the  afternoon,  repeated  with  slight  variations 
each  day.  But  now  life  had  become  a  very 
real  and  earnest  thing  to  Ruth  Bradley,  and 
she  thought  of  tbe  old  Ruth  with  a  sort  of 
pity. 

“I  only  lived  for  myself,  mother,  and  my 
own  pleasure,"  she  said  during  one  of  their 
first  talks  after  her  return  from  school. 

“Why,  my  dear,  you  were  always  thinking 
of  me  and  of  your  father,  too.  I  am  sure. 
Don’t  you  remember  that  beautiul  satin  fan 
you  paid  $15  to  have  painted  for  me  only  last 
Christmas?  and  you  took  ever  so  many  lessons 
on  those  handsome  slippers  for  your  father.” 

“I  know,”  said  Ruth,  quickly.  “I  counted 
up  those  slippers  after  I  went  away,  mother. 
With  the  lessons,  they  cost  me  just  $25. 
They  are  too  beautful  for  use.  Father  keeps 
them  to  show  people.  A  five  dollar  pair  would 
have  given  him  more  real  comfort.” 

“But,  my  dear,  you  should  not  count  up  the 
money  value  of  gifts ;  your  father  has  never 
wanted  you  to  feel  stinted,  you  know.” 

“I  was  only  thinking  of  the  good  I  might 
have  done  with  the  same  money,”  said  Ruth 
“I  think  I  have  been  selfish  even  in  my  giving, 
mother.  A  showy  gift  does  not  express  any 
more  love  than  a  simple  gift,  does  it,  mother? 
and  the  love  that  goes  with  it  is  all  that 
counts  after  all.” 

Mrs.  Bradley  was  an  invalid,  and  seldom  left 
her  room,  and  to  her  Ruth  seemed  all  that  any 
mother  could  desire  in  a  daughter.  But  life 
had  come  to  have  a  more  exalted  meaning  for 
Ruth. 

The  secret  of  the  new  mission  was  this : 
Some  weeks  before  Mr.  Bradley  had  asked  her 
to  help  him  arrange  for  a  large  party  which 
he  intended  to  give  on  her  birthday. 

“Oh,  papa,”  cried  Ruth,  when  he  had  fin¬ 
ished  telling  her  about  it.  “How  I  do  wish 
you  would  give  me  the  money  instead.  It 
will  cost  more  than  $500,  I  know,  and  that 
much  would  start  the  new  mission,  near  the 
bank,  and  keep  it  for  a  whole  year.  You 
could  give  us  tbe  rent  of  that  empty  store¬ 
room  of  yours.  Later  in  the  season  I  can  give 
a  little  lunch  or  two  for  my  friends,  and 
mother  could  enjoy  them,  you  know.  So 
much  of  a  large  party  is  for  a  show.” 

Blr.  Bradley  had  consented  to  this  plan  with 
a  sigh,  and  the  mental  reflection,  “Oh.  my,  I 
wish  she  would  be  like  other  girls,  "and  he 
had  repeated  this  wish  more  than  once. 

This  morning,  as  they  walked  along,  Puth 
was  talking  gaily.  “You  see,  father,  it  seems 
that  a  mission  has  been  needed  in  this  part  of 
the  city  for  some  years,  but  sdmehow  it  has 
never  been  started.  There  is  so  much  work  of 
the  kind  to  do  in  a  large  place.  The  commit 
tee  who  have  had  it  in  charge  are  so  grateful 
to  you  for  making  it  possible  now.  I  know 


you  will  be  interested  in  the  mission,  for  you 
know  how  little  chance  these  boys  have  to 
make  good  men.  A  life  spent  in  tbe  streets! 
Some  of  the  boys  who  get  their  lunch  here, 
each  day,  father,  are  only  six  or  seven  years 
old.  There  is  one  little  fellow  of  twelve,  per¬ 
haps.  that  I  fancy  must  be  the  kind  of  a  boy 
you  were  at  that  age.  He  is  so  manly  and  in¬ 
dependent,  and  he  is  always  taking  care  of  a 
boy  who  is  larger.  The  two  always  come  to¬ 
gether.  Jerry  is  the  little  one’s  name,  Jerry 
Short.  I  think  he  calls  the  large  boy  John. 
I  believe  I  am  more  interested  in  this  special 
work  for  tbe  sake  of  that  ragged  little  news¬ 
boy  who  lived  a  lonely  and  neglected  life 
in  this  very  city  years  ago.” 

There  weie  tears  in  her  eyes  now,  and  Hiram 
Bradley  felt  a  sudden  lump  rise  in  bis  throat 
and  choke  him.  “There,  there,  my  dear,"  he 
said,  presently,  “don’t  try  to  make  me  respon¬ 
sible  for  your  own  kind,  good  heart.  That 
little  chap  did  have  a  rough  time,  but  he  came 
out  on  top,  and  on  the  whole,  he  has  not  dis 
graced  the  city,  or  hie  early  profession.  ” 

They  walked  on  in  silence.  After  a  moment 
Ruth  resumed :  I  was  telling  you  of  these  two 
boys,  father.  They  make  me  anxious  some 
way.  The  larger  boy  is  very  timid.  He  does 
not  seem  like  a  city  boy  at  all,  or  speak  like 
one,  though  he  is  dressed  as  the  others  " 
“Rags?”  said  her  father,  comprehensively. 
“Yes,  rags,  mostly.  I  want  you  to  take  the 
little  one  for  an  office  boy,  father." 

“But  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  want  a  little 
Arab,  for  an  office  boy.” 

“He  is  ever  so  bright,”  said  Ruth,  “but  so 
hard  to  manage.  I  thought  if  we  could  make 
him  feel  of  importance,  father,  perhaps  we 
could  reach  him  through  his  pride.  He  seems 
so  difficult  to  touch.  I  think  he  only  comes 
because  tbe  others  do ;  I  get  discouraged  some¬ 
times.  He  is  real  good  looking,  father,  or 
would  be,  if  he  bad  decent  clothes  and  a 
clean  face." 

And  so,  in  spite  of  himself  and  his  resolve 
to  the  contrary,  Hiram  Bradley  began  to  have 
an  interest  in  Ruth’s  mission. 

“/  got  along  all  right,  Ruth,  and  made  my 
own  way,”  he  often  said  with  impatience,  when 
Ruth’s  arguments  were  too  much  for  him. 
“Let  them  do  it.  Nobody  gave  me  tickets  to 
‘soup  rooms’  and  ‘free  libraries, ’  and  now  look 
at  me !” 

(To  be  Continued.) 


SOMETHING  OF  GFORGE  WASHINGTON’S 
BilYHOOD. 

George  Washington  was  born  into  a  time  and 
country  whence  savagery  had  just  departed, 
leaving  freshness  and  vigor  behind.  The  In¬ 
dian  had  scarcely  left  the  woods,  nor  the 
pirate  the  shore  near  his  home.  His  grand 
father  had  seen  his  neighbor  lying  tomahawked 
at  his  door-sill,  and  his  father  had  helped  to 
chase  beyond  the  mountains  the  whooping 
savages  that  carried  the  scalps  of  his  friends 
at  their  girdle.  The  year  his  brother  was 
born  John  Maynard’s  ship  had  sailed  up  the 
James  River  with  the  bloody  bead  of  Black¬ 
board  hanging  to  the  bowsprit. 

He  had  only  one  uncle  and  no  aunt,  a 
brother  Lawrence  and  a  cousin  Augustine, 
all  older  than  he,  but  the  youngest  of  his  « 
older  brothers  was  twelve  years  old  when 
George  was  born,  while  his  cousin  Augustine 
was  only  four  years  older,  and  his  cousin  Law 
rence  six  years  older  than  himself.  When  he 
came  to  be  seven  years  his  sister  Betty  was  a 
little  lass  of  six  years.  Two  little  brothers, 
Samuel  and  John,  were  nearing  their  fourth 
and  fifth  birthdays.  Charley,  Vis  baby  brother, 
was  still  in  his  nurse’s  arms.  Early  the  shadow 
of  death  crossed  his  boyish  path,  for  bis  baby 
sister,  Mildred,  born  soon  after  he  was  seven, 
died  before  he  was  nine. 
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The  first  playmate  Washington  had  out  of 
his  own  immediate  family  was  still  another 
Lawrence  Washington,  a  very  distant  cousin 
who  lived  at  Cbotauk  on  the  Potomac,  and 
with  his  brother,  Robert  Washington,  early 
won  Washington’s  regard,  and  kept  it  through 
life,  for  when  he  made  his  will  he  remem¬ 
bered  them,  writing,  “to  the  acquaintances 
and  friends  of  my  juvenile  years.  Lawrence 
Washington  and  Robert  Washington,  I  give 
my  other  two  gold-headed  canes  having  my 
arms  engraved  on  them.” 

It  was  at  Chotauk,  with  Lai  and  Bob  Wash¬ 
ington  that  George  Washington  first  met  with 
traffic  between  the  old  world  and  the  new. 
There  was  no  money  used  except  tobacco 
notes,  which  passed  among  merchants  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  Amsterdam  as  cash.  Foreign  ships 
brought  across  the  ocean  goods  that  the  Vir¬ 
ginians  needed,  and  the  captains  sold  the  goods 
for  these  tobacco  notes.  Much  of  Washing 
ton’s  time  was  spent  with  these  boys,  and 
when  he  grew  old  he  recalled  the  young  eyes 
of  the  Chotauk  lads,  as  they,  with  him,  had 
stood  on  the  river-bank  vainly  trying  to  see 
clearly  some  object  beyond  vision,  and  in 
memory  of  the  time  he  wrote  in  his  will,  “To 
each  I  leave  one  of  my  spy -glasses  which  con¬ 
stituted  part  of  my  equipage  during  the  late 
war.  ” 

Of  Washington’s  first  school  there  is  no 
record  or  tradition  other  than  that  gathered 
by  Parson  Weems  He  says:  “The  first  place 
of  education  to  which  George  'was  ever  sent 
was  a  little  old  field  school  kept  by  one  of  his 
father’s  tenants,  named  Hobby,  an  honest, 
poor  old  man,  who  acted  in  the  double  capac¬ 
ity  of  sexton  and  schoolmaster.  Of  his  skill 
as  a  grave  digger  tradition  is  silent,  but  for  a 
teacher  of  youth,  his  qualifications  were  cer¬ 
tainly  of  the  humbler  sort,  making  what  is 
generally  called  an  A.  B,  C  schoolmaster. 
While  at  school  under  Mr.  Hobby  he  used  to 
divide  his  playmates  into  parties  and  armies. 
One  of  them  was  called  the  French  and  the 
other  American.  A  big  boy  named  William 
Bustle  commanded  the  former.  George  com¬ 
manded  the  latter,  and  every  day  with  corn¬ 
stalks  for  muskets  and  Calabashes  (gourds) 
for  drums,  the  two  armies  would  turn  out  and 
march  and  fight.” 

At  Belhaven  Washington  spent  the  last  of 
his  boyhood  days.  A  school  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  there,  but  all  memorials  of  its  early 
teachers  are  gone.  One  pupil  only,  Lee  Massey, 
has  left  behind  even  a  slight  record  of  it,  but 
by  Washington’s  bounty  the  school  still  re¬ 
mains.  Lee  Massey,  William  Ramsay,  and 
lads  named  Champe  and  Sakel  are  the  only 
names  of  Belhaven  school  boys  in  Washing¬ 
ton's  youth  that  tradition  has  handed  down. 
Washington  did  not  attend  this  school,  but 
knew  ali  the  boys  taught  there,  and  years 
afterwards  he  remembered  some  of  the  boys 
of  the  village  who  were  too  poor  to  get  a 
teacher’s  help,  and  subscribed  sixty  pounds 
towards  the  sup|iort  of  a  free  school  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  poor  children.  That  free 
school  still  remains.— William  F.  Came. 


PKOFESSUB  BLaCKIH’S  PEAID. 

Dr.  Donald  Macleod  adds  this  interesting 
note  to  an  article  on  Professor  Bla'‘kie  in 
Good  Words  for  May:  “Professor  Blac'kie  fre- 
q^uently  stayed  at  my  house  when  lecturing  in 
Glasgow.  He  was  al  vays  at  his  best  when 
one  had  him  alone.  One  night  we  were  sit 
ting  up  together,  he  said,  in  his  brusque  way : 
‘Whatever  other  faults  I  have,  lam  free  from 
vanity.  ’  An  incredulous  smile  on  my  face 
roused  him.  ‘You  don’t  believe  that;  give  me 
an  instance.’  Being  thus  challenged.  1  said: 
‘Why  do  you  walk  about  flourishing  a  plaid 
continually?’  ‘I’ll  give  you  the  history  of 
that,  sir.  When  I  was  a  poor  man,  and  when 
my  wife  and  I  had  our  difficulties,  she  one  day 
drew  my  attention  to  the  threadbare  condition 
of  my  Burtout,  and  asked  me  to  order  a  new 
one.  I  told  her  I  could  not  afford  it  just  then, 
when  she  went,  like  a  noble  woman,  and  put 
her  own  plaid  shawl  on  my  shoulders,  and  I 
have  worn  a  plaid  ever  since  in  memory  of  her 
loving  deed  1’  ” 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


A  HOME  FOR  ROTS. 

By  Anns  T.  Witney. 

Any  one  visiting  Venice  would  do  well  to 
spare  time  for  a  call  at  the*  Industrial  Home 
for  Destitute  Boys.  It  vias  opened  in  the 
spring  of  1681  by  Mrs.  M.  M.  Hammond,  the 
widow  of  an  English  captain  who  fell  in  the 
Crimean  war. 

Mrs.  Hammond  had  gone  to  Venice  for  a 
few  weeks’  visit.  But  finding  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  spend  the  winter  there,  she 
prayed  that  if  God  had  any  work  for  her  to 
do  in  that  Italian  city,  he  would  make  it 
known  to  her.  On  Sunday,  going  to  the  Italian 
Evangelical  Church  she  found  the  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Serafino  Beruatto,  just  closing  his  little 
Sunday-school  with  a  prayer  in  which  he 
offered  a  petition  for  the  many  poor,  neglected 
boys  who  were  growing  up  in  ignorance, 
vice,  and  misery;  that  the  Lord  would  “open 
a  way  by  which  some  of  them  might  be 
rescued,  might  be  taught  to  gain  an  honest 
livelihood,  and  above  all,  might  be  led  into 
the  fold  of  the  Good  Shepherd.” 

This  prayer  seemed  to  Mrs.  Hammond  to  be 
a  direct  response  to  her  own  petition.  After 
consulting  with  Signor  Seruatto,  steps  were  at 
once  taken  to  organize  an  institution  for  the 
shelter  and  training  of  destitute  boys. 

Through  the  kindr  ess  of  friends  the  work 
was  establi^hed,  and  has  been  continued,  often 
in  the  face  of  great  difficulty.  Those  that 
have  come  under  the  care  of  the  institution 
have  been  taught  trades,  such  as  wood-carv¬ 
ing,  tailoring,  printing,  and  lately  fancy  iron¬ 
work,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  branches  of  edu¬ 
cation.  And  many  a  boj  who  might  be  lead¬ 
ing  a  useless,  vagabond  life,  is  to-day  finding 
good  employment  because  of  the  training  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  Home. 

Eight  of  the  students  have  become  minis¬ 
ters.  one,  who  graduated  last  summer  (18114), 
having  been  called  to  our  own  country  to  help 
in  the  Italian  Mission  of  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

At  present  the  institution  is  in  great  straits 
Many  of  the  old  supporters  have  died,  and  the 
financial  depression  everywhere  has  caused  a 
great  falling  off  in  the  funds  of  the  mission. 
The  number  of  the  students  has  been  reduced 
to  a  little  over  forty,  and  still  more  will  have 
to  be  turned  away  unless  new  friends  are 
raised  up  to  care  for  these  poor  boys. 

The  mission  is  wholly  evangelical.  The 
Rev.  Serafino  Beruatto  is  the  Director,  and 
the  boys  are  supported  by  Sunday  schools  and 
members  of  all  denominations.  Any  contribu¬ 
tion  for  this  work  would  be  very  gladly  received 
by  the  Rev.  William  H.  Miller,  D.  D  ,  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. , 
or  could  be  sent  directly  by  draft  to  Mrs.  M. 
M.  Hammond,  Industrial  Home,  Fondamenta 
di  Canaregio,  933,  Venice,  Italy. 

Mrs.  Hammond  has  lately  written  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  lei  ter:  “It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  Boys’ 
Home  were  my  ‘Ishmael’  and  I  were  ‘Hagar,’ 
and  I  long  to  pass  away  myself  from  this 
world  crying  unto  God,  ‘Let  me  not  see  the 
death  of  the  child’.”  And  again  she  writes: 
“I  think  sometimes,  if  I  love  these  children  so 
warmly  and  deeply,  does  not  our  Heavenly 
Father  love  them  more?  and  will  He  allow  them 
to  be  sent  back  into  poverty,  and  perhaps 
superstition  and  vice?” 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  quoting  these 
sentences,  hoping  that  they  may  reach  the 
heart  of  my  readers  and  incline  them  to  do 
something  for  this  noble  work,  something 
which  shall  prevent  the  sad  necessity  of  having 
to  send  them  boys  away  from  the  only  real 
home  they  have  ever  known. 

“Why  do  you  and  Bobby  quarrel  so  much? 
I  hope  my  Willie  is  not  a  selfish  little  boy  ” 
“No,  mamma.  I’m  not  selfish,  but  Bobby  is. 
He  always  wants  to  play  the  games  I  don’t 
want  to. — Harper’s  Bazar. 


July  4,  .J9o. 


“PLEASANT  THINGS.” 

If  there  were  no  other  sort  of  things  in  life 
than  pleasant  ones,  it  would  be  foolish  to 
spend  breath  talking  of  any  other.  But  where 
there  are  so  many  and  so  great  things  of  the 
opposite  sort,  and  when  we  all  may  escape 
very  many  (and  all  the  worst)  of  them  by  be¬ 
ing  warned  of  them,  and  heeding  the  warning, 
what  short  of  criminality  is  it  to  keep  silence 
regarding  them?  Yet,  to  keep  silence  regard¬ 
ing  them  seems  to  be  what  is  now,  to  a  great 
extent,  required  of  all  Christians,  whether 
ministers  or  people.  Is  this  wise?  Were  you 
in  the  rapids,  and  every  moment  sweeping  you 
nearer  to  a  point  where  all  your  struggles  to 
escape  would  be  in  vain,  would  you  prefer  to 
have  some  one  help  you  to  wind  a  muffler 
about  your  eyes  and  ears,  to  shut  out  the  roar 
of  the  cataract  towards  which  you  were  going, 
instead  of  shouting  aloud  to  you  your  peril, 
and  doing  all  possible  to  inspire  you  to  escape 
it?  You  are  in  the  rapids,  and  every  step  you 
take,  every  breath  you  draw,  brings  you  nearer 
to  the  dreadful  cataract. 

Every  one  who  has  not  in  spirit  and  in  truth 
accepted  the  offer  of  Jesus  Christ  to  save,  is 
dead — already  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and 
huirying  on  to  where  he  can  never  be  “made 
alive”  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  How  terrible,  to 
one  whose  spiritual  eyes  are  open,  is  the  rush 
of  the  human  tide  across  the  little  span  be¬ 
tween  birth  and  death- such  multitudes  ut¬ 
terly  careless  of  the  great  salvation ;  no  hope 
beyond  this  world  ;  no  God  to  love  or  fear. 
Yet  Jesus  Christ  has  died,  has  tasted  death 
for  every  man.  How  deplorable  that  any 
should  be  lost  1  But  men  are  not,  in  these 
years,  faithfully  and  urgently  exhorted  to  “flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come  ”  They  are  not  con¬ 
stantly  warned  that  there  is  any  “  wrath.  ”  The 
foundation  service  of  God’s  good  servant.  Fear, 
has  been  almost  interdicted. 

“Love I” ‘“love  1”  “love!”  and  “tenderness” 
are  preached  of,  sung  of,  and  talked  of,  til) 
people  really  forget  that  ours  is  “a  jealous 
God,”  “a  consuming  fire,”  a  hater  of  iniquity 
in  every  form  and  degree,  a  God  who  never 
sent  “His  Son  to  be  a  minister  of  sin”;  and 
that  the  Son  Himself — His  mercy  abused ; 
when  promises  and  grace  and  threats  can  nei¬ 
ther  melt  nor  move— becomes  the  dread  Aven 
ger.  Aye,  the  Lion  of  the  trihe  of  Judah  will 
yet  rend  the  prey.  His  love  is  infinite.  His 
tenderness  the  same ;  but  neither  of  them  is 
for  those  who  do  not /ear  Him.  The  love  that 
works  by  fear  is  the  only  real  love  to  God 
known  in  this  world  by  any  who  have  not  yet 
attained  unto  perfection.  And  if  Paul  had 
not  made  that  attainment,  who  has? 

What  is  needed  almost  everywhere  is  a  re¬ 
turn  to  old  time  preaching  and  w’riting.  Tear 
off  the  covering  that  the  people  have  wound 
about  their  eyes  and  hearts ;  cause  them  to 
feel  their  sinful,  lost  condition ;  show  them 
the  fall  over  which  they  so  soon  are  going,  if 
they  haste  not  to  escape;  and  then  set  before 
them  the  mercy  and  love  of  Christ.  It  is  very 
strange — or  it  would  be  were  sin  not  so  deceit¬ 
ful  and  blinding— that  people  impose  so  upon 
the  mercy  of  the  Lord.  The  language  of  the 
conduct  of  multitudes  who  claim  to  be  Chris¬ 
tians  is,  “Jesus  has  died  for  us;  we  will  do 
very  much  as  we  choose,  not  studying  His 
Word  to  know  how  to  please  Him ;  but  He 
will  make  it  all  right  for  us  at  last.”  And  to 
their  ministers  they  say :  “We  want  none  of 
the  outgrown  notions  of  sin  and  retribution 
set  before  us,  but  let  them  preach  to  us  smooth 
things  ”  And  if  their  ministers  are  faithful, 
they  soon  find  themselves  “relieved  ”  This 
state  of  matters  seems  even  worse  in  villages 
and  country  places  now  than  in  cities.  How 
long  must  it  last? 


Acgcsta  Moore. 


July  4,  :w>5. 
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Cburcb  flbusic* 

jnditod  By  B.  Huntington  Woodman. 


RKPOBT  OF  CHl'BCH  MUSIC  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  PrenicLmt,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen:  In 
this  report  on  church  music  I  wish  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  condition  in  which  we  find 
church  music  to-day ;  secondly,  to  the  causes 
which  have  brought  about  this  state  of  affairs ; 
and  thirdly  to  give  a  few  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  which,  to  my  mind,  would  help  not  only 
to  put  better  music  in  our  churches,  but  to 
advance  the  cause  of  religion  as  well. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
unless  we  understand  the  appropriate  relations 
between  music  and  the  church,  our  conclu¬ 
sions  will  probably  be  faulty.  Let  me  then 
state  clearly  the  standpoint  from  which  I  have 
considered  the  question,  and  I  think  that  if 
you  will  admit  the  premises  you  will  agree 
with  me  in  the  main  points  of  the  conclusions 
at  which  I  have  arrived.  My  standpoint  is 
this:  Music  in  the  church  is  music  for  the  sake 
of  religion,  not  for  its  own  sake.  Ordinarily 
when  we  hear  music  our  thought  is  only  of 
the  music  itself — whether  it  is  good,  bad, 
beautiful,  inspiring,  etc.  In  church  music 
that  is  not  the  main  question,  however  much 
those  qualities  may  enter  into  the  music  itself. 
The  vital  point  is  whether  the  music  is  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  religious  emotion  called  for  by 
the  words  to  which  the  music  is  set,  or,  in 
case  of  instrumental  music,  by  the  religious 
sentiment  of  existing  circumstances.  There 
is,  in  this  standpoint,  a  certain  idealism 
which  many  may  think  impossible  of 
solution.  I  do  not  think  so,  but  if  I  did  I 
should  prefer  to  hold  to  it  as  an  ideal  principle 
toward  which  I  would  work,  and  approach  it 
as  closely  as  possible. 

As  we  look  about  us  in  the  churches  of  the 
land,  large  and  small,  rich  and  poor,  we  find 
in  all  some  kind  of  music,  varying  from  an 
orchestra  and  chorus  to  a  wheezy  melodion 
and  an  asthmatic  precentor.  Leaving  aside 
the  relative  musical  value  of  these  services, 
let  us  look  at  the  many-sided  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  music  and  the  rest  of  the  service. 
In  one  church  the  choir  is  the  great  attrac¬ 
tion,  and  get  up  their  programs  with  the  ap¬ 
parent  object  of  giving  every  soloist  a  chance 
to  perfortii.  There  is  little  or  no  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  music  and  the  rest  of  the  service, 
and  in  some  cases  there  exists  a  glaring  an¬ 
tithesis  between  anthems  and  sermon.  This 
state  of  things  is  allowed  to  continue  because 
it  draws  a  large  congregation.  In  another 
church,  which  perhaps  has  recognized  the  im¬ 
propriety  of  things  in  church  number  one. 
the  other  extreme  is  t.iken,  and  all  choir 
musio  is  prohibited,  congregational  hymns 
only  being  sung.  Between  the  two  extremes 
lie  an  endless  variety  of  conditions  approach¬ 
ing  more  or  less  the  ideal  which  we  shall  con¬ 
sider  piesently. 

There  are  a  number  of  causes  which  have 
operated  to  put  music  in  such  an  anomalous 
position  in  the  church. 

First  among  these  (in  common  with  a  most 
learned  divine  who  expressed  the  same  opinion 
in  an  address  before  the  Clef  Club  of  New 
York),  I  place  the  ministers  themselves. 
They  are  in  some  cases  opposed  to  music  be 
cause,  in  their  opinion,  it  interferes  with  their 
sermons,  or  for  similar  reasons;  they  merely 
tolerate  it  because  it  is  a  church  custom  or  it 
serves  to  draw  in  a  crowd— in  either  case  giv¬ 
ing  it  no  attention.  My  opinion  has  been  for 
years  that,  however  desirable  it  may  be  for 
ministers  and  music  committees  to  know 
something  of  music,  it  is  not  by  any  means 
necessary  to  church  music  development.  Good, 


common  sense  intelligently  applied  is  what  is 
wanted.  The  wilful  or  selfish  indifference  of 
the  clergy  toward  church  music  shows  no 
more  evident  results  than  in  the  musical  in¬ 
difference  of  organists  and  choir  singers. 
They  are  not  blameless  by  any  means,  and 
must  take  their  share  of  responsibility  for 
present  conditions;  but  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  expect  that,  if  the  minister  who  is  the  head 
of  a  church  takes  an  attitude  of  indifference 
toward  his  choir,  they  will  return  the  com¬ 
pliment.  Nevertheless,  when  musicians  de¬ 
grade  their  church  offices  by  doing  slovenly 
musical  work  or  by  showing  a  spirit  of  in¬ 
difference  to  the  rest  of  the  service,  they  sim¬ 
ply  add  coals  to  the  firs  of  antagonism.  Two 
wrongs  do  not  make  a  right,  and  mental  in 
difference  or  antagonisms  btween  minister  and 
organist  cannot  be  justified  in  either  by  the 
attitude  of  the  other.  As  musicians,  let  us 
take  care  of  our  end  of  the  church,  by  allow- 
ing  no  spirit  of  indifference  to  have  place 
there.  Let  us  respect  the  service  of  God  even 
if  some  of  His  servants  fail  to  respect  us. 

Now,  as  to  practical  suggestions :  There  is 
no  use  discussing  what  school  of  music  is  the 
best  for  church  use  until  the  position  of  music 
in  the  church  is  clearly  understood.  Our  first 
duty  is  to  try  to  put  the  music  of  our  respec 
tive  churches  in  its  proper  place,  that  is,  as 
a  part  of  the  service.  This  cannot  be  done 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  minister,  but 
is  practicable  if  he  can  be  made  to  close  his 
eyes  to  any  possible  prejudice  born  of  igno 
ranee  or  tradition,  and  use  his  common  sense 
in  making  up  a  service  that  shall  have  a  point 
to  it— like  his  sermon.  Just  as  in  a  sermon 
all  thoughts  lead  up  to  the  special  application, 
so  in  a  service,  all  parts  should  revolve  around 
a  central  idea,  one  thing  reinforcing  another. 
The  difficulty  will  lie  probably  in  making  some 
ministers  realize  that  music  is  an  emotional 
power  and  that  it  cun  be  used  as  such  for  de¬ 
votional  ends.  But  even  if  a  minister  cannot 
grasp  this  idea,  it  need  not  hinder  him  from 
planning  his  service  on  what  we  may  call  a 
cooperative  plan.  He  can  at  least  suggest  the 
words  he  would  like  to  have  sung,  but  he 
must  be  guided  by  his  organist’s  judgment  as 
to  whether  it  is  musically  practicable.  When 
music,  by  reinforcing  the  emotional  element 
of  the  words  to  which  it  is  set,  has  a  real 
connection  with  sermon,  prayers,  and  Scripture 
selections,  then  it  becomes  church  music. 

We,  as  church  musicians,  are  sometimes  apt 
to  forget  the  religious  side  of  our  work  in  our 
enthusiasm  for  the  musical.  This  should  not 
be.  We  should  have  always  in  our  minds  that 
we  are  using  art  for  religion’s  sake,  and  while 
doing  our  best  work  artistically,  do  it  rever¬ 
ently  with  an  earnest  purpose  of  serving  God 
in  His  sanctuary. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  get  into  touch 
with  a  large  number  of  church  musicians 
through  the  editorship  of  the  Church  Music 
Department  of  The  Evangelist.  Letters  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  indicate  a  spread¬ 
ing  interest  in  church  music,  not  only  in  the 
choir  loft,  b.it  in  the  pews.  A  better  under¬ 
standing  of  church  music  principles  is  still 
needed,  but  there  is  evidence  that  we  are  in  a 
season  of  progress,  perhaps  slow,  but  yet  sure. 

There  is  a  demand  for  easy,  yet  good  an¬ 
thems  in  cheap  editions.  The  larger  part  of 
easy  anthems  are  too  commonplace,  or  even 
trashy.  Here  is  a  field  for  our  church  musi¬ 
cians. 

The  ideal  service  is  one  in  which  a  central 
thought  is  always  prominent,  and  which  has 
been  carefully  planned  by  the  minister  and 
organist  working  together.  The  minister  gets 
his  theme  and  selects  the  portions  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  he  wishes  to  read.  Texts  of  anthems  and 
words  of  hymns  are  next  searched  to  find  those 
with  appropriate  words.  The  ability  of  the 


choir  to  render  the  anthems  selected  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  organist,  and  if  all  is  well  the 
service  is  planned,  every  part  bearing  on  the 
same  central  thought. 

For  various  reasons  it  is  essential  that  the 
words  of  all  choir  anthems  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  Intelligibility  of  words 
is  necessary,  or  the  music  becomes  other  than 
church  music.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say 
to  this  association  that  as  musicians  we  should 
discriminate  between  good  and  bad  musio. 
As  musicians,  we  all  want  the  good,  and 
surely  the  best  is  none  too  good  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  God. 


NOTE  THIS 

^  UST,  IF  INTERESTED  IN  MUSIC.  ^ 

Children’s 

how  helped.  Bj  Xmllie  O.  Oiirtia.  Prloe,  M  oeate. 

Anniversary  Songs 

Treble  Clef  Choir.  and  secular  moalo  ar¬ 
ranged  for  Women’s  Toloee.  By  O-  V.  Hoot  uud 
D.  s.  Townor.  Endorsed  by  Z>.  !«•  ICoodly*  M  ots. 

CorriculiiiiL  iMin  Pleno  MeUiod  ever  pob- 

llahed.  Price  tt.Tt. 

Tt/aeiH  BvO.I.Boot.  A  friendly  attempt  to  oor- 
AiQU  V.  rect  aome  erron  in  miuioal  terminology. 
Price  t&  cents. 

The  Teacher’s  Handbook’*.:^^ 

of  Songs  and  Piano  Music,  especially  adapted  to  teaob- 
Ing  purposes.  t«ent  free  on  appUoatlon,  to  noy  musio 
teaoner. 

TN  PZl-SSSSI. 

A  New  Course  eapeoially  prepared  for  the  Maajr  mf 
Maslvln  PabllrNe'liOols.  embodying  many  norel 
features,  and  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  evera  partlOT- 
lar.  By  John  A.  Broekhoven  and  A.  J.OMtwoort. 
Send  your  name  and  address  If  Interested,  and  descrip- 
tlre  matter  will  be^nt  as  soon  as  ready. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


HIGHEST  PRAISE 

By  W.  A.  OGDEN, 

Is  fully  abreast  of  tlie  times.  A  splendid  collection  of  new  and 
original  Sabbath-school  -ongs  by  its  wide  and  favorably  known 
editor,  enriched  with  a  fine  list  of  contributions  by  other  prom¬ 
inent  composers.  Examine  Hiohbst  Pkaise  If  you  desire  a 
new  book.  $30  per  100;  by  Hall,  35c.  each. 

THE  BIQLOW  &  HAIN  CO.. 

76  K.  9th  St.,  New  York.  8 16  Wabash  Are..  Chicago. 


The  Organist  and  Choir-flaster. 

As  the  name  denote^,  this  Is  a  class  maacucine  specially 
designed  to  Intel  est  and  assist  the  Organist  and  Choir¬ 
master.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Pearce  and  Dr.  Charles  Vincent,  and  pnblished  at 
139  Oxfoid  Street,  London,  England. 

Send  to  that  address  for  free  sample  copy. 

Cordially  recommended  by  the  Musical  Editor 
The  Evangelist  as  a  good  investment  for  any  one  engaged 
in  choir  work. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  New  First-class  Spi- 
phony  with  14  Stops.  . 

Three  sets  of  Orchestral  Reeds,  In  the  Treble,  two 
sets  in  the  Bars,  and  a  set  of  heavy-tone  sab-baM 
Reeds. 

The  Instmment.  with  its  beantifnl  finish,  would 
grace  any  par<or.  With  the  Hymphony  in  the 
home  a  delightful  entertainment  can  be  givi-n  by 
any  person,  whether  possessing  mnskial  knowl¬ 
edge  or  not. 

For  price  and  full  Information,  address 

E¥ANGEUST  PUBLISHIMG  CO.. 

33  Union  Square,  Hew  York  City. 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

Many  topics  of  especial  interest  filled  the 
Tuesday  morning  prayer-meeting,  at  which 
Mrs.  James  gave  a  suggestive  Bible  study, 
which  will  be  reported  in  another  issue. 

The  Rev.  C.  S.  Newhall  of  McAlester,  In¬ 
dian  Territory,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Newhall  were 
present,  who  spoke  of  the  school  work  in  its 
various  aspects,  and  of  its  encouragements. 
Mr.  Newhall  is  to  become  Principal  of  the 
school  at  Hot  Springs,  North  Carolina.  It 
was  very  pleasant  also  to  look  into  (he  faces 
of  Mrs.  Gibson,  Mies  Montgomery,  Miss  Dean, 
and  Miss  Lee,  from  the  Ashville  Home  In¬ 
dustrial  School,  North  Carolina,  and  to  hear 
a  few  words  from  each.  It  is  pleasant  to  note 
with  what  apparent  ease  our  teachers  have 
succeeded  in  cultivating  the  American  spirit 
among  our  exceptional  populations,  and  with 
how  much  interest  the  children  celebrate 
national  holidays. 

Among  our  white  mountaineers  of  the  South 
there  lives  a  strong  love  of  liberty,  which 
means  also  loy^dty  to  the  flag  and  to  the 
United  States  Government.  The  beautiful 
flags  waving  over  the  Ashville  Normal  and 
Collegiate  Institute,  the  Home  Industrial 
School,  the  Boys’  Farm  School  in  North 
Carolina,  and  over  the  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  mission  schools  under  the  care  of  the 
Woman’s  Executive  Committee,  including  that 
at  Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  northernmost  station  in  the  world,  will 
ever  be  associated  with  the  teachings  of  the 
Book  of  books,  which  has  the  first  place  in 
the  schools,  and  with  the  blood  stained  ban¬ 
ner  of  the  cross,  under  which  so  many  young 
recruits  are  already  marshalled. 

In  addition  to  these  there  is  at  Valdese, 
North  Carolina,  a  colony  of  welcome  citizens 
of  loyal  and  Bible  loving  Waldenses.  They 
brought  with  them  “their  pastor,  the  Rev  B. 
Soulier,  a  native  Waldensian,  who  received 
his  education  in  the  schools  of  his  own  coun¬ 
try  and  at  the  Edinburgh  University.  He 
is  a  young  man  of  earnest  piety  and  of  sound 
scholar.Hhip.  Professor  M.  A.  Jahier,  also  a 
Waldensian.  has  (‘hargeof  the  school.  On  the 
Fourth  of  July  the  people  met  in  the  school- 
house  and  held  a  Christian  service,  then  Mr. 
Jahier  read  to  them  our  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  talked  to  them  on  the  duties  of 
American  citiienship,  and  they  together  gave 


three  cheers  for  the  stars  and  stripes  that 
floated  over  the  school  building.”  Says  the 
American  Missionary,  from  which  the  abo\e  is 
quoted:  “Not  very  dangerous  foreigners  are 
these,  and  they  merit  our  largest  Christian 
help,  cooperation,  and  sympathy.” 

“The  fire  of  patriotism  burns,”  says  Miss 
Allison  of  the  Santa  Fe  school.  New  Mexico 
Pupils  old  and  young  enter  enthusiastically 
into  the  celebration  of  national  holidays. 
“Seeing  the  flag  waving  over  our  building, 
one  tot  exclaimed,  ‘Three  cheers  for  the  flag!’ 
Then  ‘Three  cheers  for  the  flag,  red,  white, 
and  blue,’  burst  from  a  dozen  voices.  After 
a  little  conversation,  Lucita,  the  baby  in  the 
school,  said,  with  a  voice  full  of  sympathy, 
‘Is  Washington  dead  I’  Then  an  older  girl  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  scene,  and  with  a  flourish  of 
oratory,  began,  ‘All  hail  to  our  nation’s  hero !’” 

Miss  Hills  in  the  Raton  school  tells  of  two 
hundred  Mexicans  as  attending  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  “Discovery  Day.”  “The  exercises, 
while  historical,  were  decidedly  religious. 
An  open  Bible  made  part  of  the  church  dec¬ 
orations.  Our  ‘National  Hymn,’  ‘Christ  to 
the  world  we  bring,’  aud  ‘Mine  eyes  have  seen 
the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord,’  1  trans¬ 
lated  into  Spanish  and  printed  for  the  occasion, 
and  all  the  exercises  were  in  Spanish  for  the 
benefit  of  the  adult  population.” 

Space  remains  for  only  one  more  instance  of 
the  education  in  patriotism  given  by  our  un 
tiring  teachers  among  the  exceptional  popula¬ 
tions.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gould,  our  missionaries 
at  Jackson,  among  the  Hydah  Indians  of 
Alaska,  followed  their  people  to  a  fishing  place 
in  the  summer,  a  journey  by  canoe  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles.  They  encountered 
a  fierce  gale,  yet  landed  safely,  and  were 
grateful  to  rest  on  a  bed  of  cedar  boughs,  the 
only  human  beings  on  an  island  in  the  Pacific, 
resuming  their  journey  the  next  day.  Mrs 
Gould  says:  “We  spent  the  Fourth  of  July  at 
Klamack,  and  took  advantage  of  the  oppor 
tunity  to  give  the  natives  a  lesson  in  patriot¬ 
ism  A  flag  had  been  sent  to  the  school,  but 
never  mounted.  The  young  men  prepared  a 
flag  staff,  and  we  had  an  enthusiastic  flag¬ 
raising  and  an  impromptu  program,  including 
patriotic  songs,  reading  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence,  and  an  oration  in  Chinook.  It  is 
a  pleasant,  and  we  feel  it  to  be  an  important 
part  of  our  work  to  t?ach  these  people  respect 
for  our  civil  and  religious  institutions.” 

_  U.  E.  B. 

INDIAN  CASTLE  CHURCH. 

This  church,  first  erected  for  the  use  of  In¬ 
dians.  in  Danube,  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  125 
years  ago,  and  now  long  in  want  of  repairs, 
has  recently  been  thoroughly  renovated,  and 
was  on  June  20th  rededicated — several  denom¬ 
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designation,  and  reversing  its  application, 
named  their  farthest  western  outpost  Schenec¬ 
tady.  In  like  manner,  Schoharie  is  derived 
from  To  vus  schobar,  Saratoga  from  Oh-sah 
rah  ka,  end  Niagara  from  O  ny-a-ka  ra. 
Anterior  to  the  colonization,  their  principal 
station  or  capital  was  removed  to  I  .can  de  sa¬ 
go,  now  Fort  Hunter,  and  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution  they  were  at  Nou-a-dah-gah, 
in  the  present  town  of  Danube,  their  settle¬ 
ments  being  located  principally  from  the 
Nauadaga  Creek  to  a  point  opposite  East 
Creek.  Their  farthest  settlement  west  was 
at  Kou  O  go  con  nugh-ha  rie  gug-ha  rie,  now 
represented  by  Mohawk.  This,  however,  was 
abandoned  some  time  prior  to  the  final  break¬ 
ing  up.  The  principal  white  settlements  in 
this  section  were  at  Burnetsfield  (German 
Flats  and  Herkimer),  Palatine,  and  Johns¬ 
town.  Others  were  at  localities  now  known 
as  Minden,  Otsquaga,  Chyle,  Andrestown,  and 
Little  Falls,  and  a  few  isolated  settlers  were 
scattered  as  far  north  as  the  present  town  of 
Ohio.  The  course  of  the  Mohawks  in  taking 
the  hatchet  against  their  white  neighbors  was 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  owing  to  the  influence 
exercised  over  them  by  the  celebrated  Sir 
William  Johnson  (1715  74),  and  his  son.  Sir 
John  Johnson  (1742  1880),  who  had  supplanted 
in  their  estimatitm  the  Schuyler  fami'y.  The 
Nauadaga  church  was  then  the  spiritual  capi¬ 
tal  of  a  tribe  not  greatly  inferior  in  civilization 
to  the  Scottish  clans,  who  in  ItiSO  took  up 
arms  for  James  II  ,  won  under  Claverhouse 
the  fight  at  Killiecrankie  Pass,  and  under 
cannon  were  routed  at  Dunkeld.  The  hope 
of  final  success  and  of  one  day  returning  and 
repossessing  the  land,  no  doubt  saved  the 
church  from  destruction  during  their  numer¬ 
ous  and  destructive  ra'ds. 

With  the  close  of  the  war  the  Episcopalian 
interest  in  the  valley  churches  seems  to  have 
died  out.  The  settlers  were  principally  Ger¬ 
mans,  with  some  Hollanders,  fron;  the  lower 
parts  of  the  State.  The  English-speaking  in¬ 
flux  from  New  England  was  inimical  to  pre¬ 
lacy.  I.ntheran  churches  were  existing  in  1795 
at  Minden  and  Otsquaga.  Both  are  now  ex¬ 
tinct,  the  former  being  represented  by  the  ex¬ 
isting  Minden  church  (Fordsboro),  the  only 
representative  of  the  latter  being  the  church 
building  at  Bethel  (Deck).  A  Lutheran  society 
existed  here  and  aided  in  organizing  the 
Franckean  Synod  in  1837.  Within  a  few  years 
this  was  dislianded.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
denomination  had  an  organization  here  for 
some  time.  For  many  years  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed  Church  had  adherents  in  this  section, 
but  we  have  no  records  of  any  organization 
prior  to  18C0,  when  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Stan- 
hrough  took  charge  of  the  church.  The  Uni 
versalists  several  times  haye  maintained  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  church.  In  the  latter  part  of  1893 
the  Rev.  B.-  E.  Fake,  pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
church  of  Minden,  began  holding  services 
every  alternate  Sunday  afternoon,  and  not  far 
from  the  same  period  a  Sunday-school  was  or¬ 
ganized  under  the  superintendency  of  Ephraim 
Shall,  now  of  Little  Falls.  The  church  was 
in  a  rather  dilapidated  condition,  very  few  re¬ 
pairs  have  been  done  on  it  since  1855-56,  when 
it  was  renovated  externally  and  internally  at 
an  expense  of  about  $1,600.  It  was  decided 
to  execute  the  necessary  repairs,  and  finally, 
on  April  7,  1895,  the  reunited  church  was  re¬ 
opened  for  worship,  on  which  occasion  a 
Lutheran  society  of  ten  members  was  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fake,  which  society 
united  with  the  Franckean  Synod  at  its  recent 


New  Strength 

Is  given  tired  nervous  women  by  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla.  Read  this:  “I  have  had  rheumatism 
and  catarrh  very  badly,  but  since  taking  12 
bottles  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  I  am  a  different 
woman.  I  take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  every 
spring  and  am  as  strong  and  well  as  a  woman 
of  35.  A  doctor  is  never  called  into  my  home, 
as  all  of  my  family  use  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
and  also  Hood’s  Pills.  My  granddaughter  was 
troubled  very  badly  with  dyspepsia  but  Hood’s 
Pills  have  cured  her.  They  are  a  splendid 
dinner  pill.  No  home  should  be  without 
Hood  B  Pills  or  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla;  they  are 
without  equal.”  Mrs.  Alice  V.  Enright,  145 
Jay  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Remember 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

is  the  only  true  blood  purifier  prominently  in 
the  public  eye  today.  Get  only  Hood’s. 

OSIIa  cure  all  liverlHSibillousnesa, 

nOOCl  S  rills  headache,  iic. 


inations  taking  part  in  the  services.  An  ac¬ 
count  says : 

The  church  was  erected  at  a  date  variously 
stated  from  1765  to  1769,  the  original  dedica¬ 
tion  taking  place  in  1770,  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Moore,  an  Episcopal  clergyman. 
It  was  designed,  and  for  several  years  served 
principally  as  a  mission  church  for  the  use  of 
the  Mohawk  Indians,  whose  last  principal  seat 
anterior  to  the  Revolution  was  at  this  place, 
which  was  also  the  residence  of  their  noted 
chiefs,  Hendrick,  killed  at  Lake  George,  1755, 
his  brother  and  successor.  Little  Abraham, 
and  the  famous  Joseph  Brant,  under  whose 
lead  the  tribe  adhering  to  the  British  deserted 
their  hunting  grounds  in  1776  and  removed  to 
Niagara,  where  they  remained  throughout  the 
war.  The  Mohawk  territory  roughly  stated 
extended  originally  from  Utica  to  the  Hudson. 
Their  original  capital  was  Oh  now-al  a  gan- 
the,  at  or  near  the  present  site  of  Schenectady. 
The  latter  name  is  derived  from  Schangh- 
nugh-tida,  meaning  over  the  pine  plains,  and 
wa"  applied  by  the  aborigines  to  the  present 
site  of  Albany.  The  Dutch  settlers  coming  up 
the  river,  seeing  the  appropriateness  of  the 


session  at  West  Sandlake,  Rensselaer  County, 
being  represented  by  Mrs.  Christian  Rogers. 

The  external  painting  having  been  completed, 
1  P.  M  was  appointed  for  rededication.  A 
large  audience  assembled  ;  services  were  opened 
by  an  invocation  by  the  Rev.  E.  Morell,  pastor 
of  the  Christian  Church  of  St.  Jobnsville.  At 
the  request  of  the  trustees,  William  J.  Walter 
introduced  Hon.  Titus  Sheard  of  Little  Falls, 
who  delivered  an  eloquent  and  interesting  his¬ 
torical  address.  The  Rev.  V.  E.  Tomlinson  of 
Little  Falls  read  the  Twenty-fourth  Psalm,  and 
the  dedicatory  sermon  was  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  P.  B.  Strong,  also  of  Little  Falls.  A 
nominal  balance  of  expenditures  having  been 
cleared  off  and  a  surplus  pledged  for  further 
improvements,  the  dedicatory  formulas  was 
pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fake.  The  con¬ 
gregation  joined  in  the  closing  prayer,  led  by 
the  Rev.  F.  D.  Leete  of  the  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  church  of  Little  Falls,  and  the  services 
concluded  with  the  benediction.  The  singing 
was  well  executed  by  a  local  choir.  The  de¬ 
nominations  having  an  interest  iu  the  build¬ 
ing  are  the  Reformed,  Methodist  Episcopal, 
Lutheran,  Baptist,  Universalist,  and  Presby¬ 
terian. 
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THE  EVANGELIST, 


The  Financial  Outlook. 

The  Financial  Chronicle,  in  calling  attention 
to  the  revival  in  business  now  going  on, 
specifies  these  indications  of  the  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  made,  though  there  is  still  much  to  be 
desired.  It  s  >y8 

“The  statements  of  the  Vanderbilt  roads— 
Michigan  Central,  Lake  Shore,  and  New  York 
Central— all  of  which  were  submitted  yester 
day  afternoon,  show  only  a  comparatively 
small  improvement  in  earnings  as  compared 
with  the  same  six  months  of  last  year.  This  will 
no  doubt  be  considered  disappointing  and  sur¬ 
prising  in  view  of  last  year’s  very  heavy  losses. 

“  But  in  interpreting  these  results  certain  con¬ 
siderations  should  be  borne  in  mind.  It  is  | 
true  that  last  year  all  the  infiuences  and  con¬ 
ditions  were  abnormally  unfavorable— business 
depression,  the  large  gold  exports,  the  weak¬ 
ened  condition  of  the  United  States  Treasury, 
the  tariff  uncertainties,  the  labor  troubles 
(among  others  the  strike  of  the  bituminous 
coal  miners),  the  floods,  last  season’s  short 
cereal  crops,  and  various  other  adverse  devel¬ 
opments,  having  combined  to  check  enterprise 
and  keep  financial  and  industrial  affairs  in  a 
disturbed  state— but  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
present  year  trade,  though  in  process  of  re¬ 
vival,  had  by  no  means  got  back  to  its  normal 
condition. 

“Business  manifested  a  reviving  tendency 
through  the  whole  of  the  six  months,  though 
the  process  of  recovery  was  held  in  check  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  part  of  the  year  by  a  variety  of 
conditions. 

“But  as  indicative  of  the  revival  in  trade 
and  its  effects  on  our  transportation  interests, 
and  as  suggestive  also  of  how  greatly  changed 
the  industrial  situation  is  from  a  year  ago, 
the  statement  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
for  the  month  of  May,  issued  this  week,  is 
very  noteworthy  It  shows  for  the  lines  east 
of  Pittsburg  and  Erie  an  increase  in  gross 
earnings  as  compared  with  the  same  month  of 
1S94  of  ^80.199,  and  for  the  lines  west  of 
Pittsburg  and  Erie  an  increase  of  $533,  505, 
making  together  a  gain  of  $1,409,704.  An  im¬ 
provement  of  over  $1,400,000  in  a  single  month 
for  one  large  system  speaks  very  eloquently  of 
the  great  change  which  has  occurred  in  the 
situation.  We  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
we  are  comparing  with  a  strikingly  poor  period 
last  year,  when  the  depression  in  business  was 
most  intense,  and  when,  in  addition  to  the 
other  disturbing  influences,  the  great  strike  of 
the  bituminous  coal  miners  was  in  progress, 
cutting  off  the  shipments  of  coal,  which  are 
of  such  large  magnitude  on  the  Pennsylvania, 
and  at  the  same  time  bringing  the  iron  trade 
(another  industry  which  is  of  such  great  im¬ 
portance  to  that  system)  almost  to  a  stand¬ 
still  Nor  does  it  escape  our  notice  that  the 
amount  of  the  present  gain  is  only  about  half 
of  last  year’s  loss.  No  other  result  could  be 
looked  for.  The  country  cannot  at  one  bound 
be  expected  to  get  back  to  the  favorable  situa¬ 
tion  existing  before  the  development  of  the 
1893  panic  The  circumstance  of  consequence 
is  that  conditions  are  so  very  much  better  than 
they  were  twelve  months  ago,  that  one  large 
system  is  able  to  increase  its  gross  receipts 
over  $l,400,0oU. 

“There  is  another  aspect  in  which  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  of  great  significance.  With  larger  re¬ 
ceipts  the  companies  are  in  position  to  spend 
correspondingly  more  money.  For  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  the  increase  in  expenses  is  $698,080 
on  the  eastern  lines  and  $139,388  on  the  west¬ 
ern  lines,  or  roughly  three  quarters  of  a 
million  dollars  for  the  combined  lines  Con¬ 
sider  what  this  addition  of  $750,000  means  in 
the  way  of  increased  employment  to  labor  and 
increased  purchases  of  supplies.  Bear  in 
mind,  further,  that  the  figures  both  as  to 
earnings  and  expenses,  represent  by  no  means 
the  whole  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system— that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  mileage  operated  sep¬ 
arately  and  for  which  separate  reports  are 
made,  like  the  Northern  Central,  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  Valley,  etc.,  and  that  these  roads  like¬ 
wise  report  considerable  amounts  of  increase 
in  earnings  and  expenses.  Let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered,  too,  that  the  results  for  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  lines  are  typical  of  the  results  on  a  good 
many  other  systems  in  the  great  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  mining  districts  of  the  East.  Under 
the  circu instances  can  any  one  wonder  that 
business  revival  is  now  progressing  ‘by  leaps 
and  bounds,’  and  that  every  day  the  trade  re¬ 
ports  are  becoming  more  encouraging.” 


Urtnaujcial. 


Your  Idle  Money 

should  be  earning  at 
least  (>%  interest.  You 
can  get  that  rate  with¬ 
out  taking  chances. 

We  send  our  pam¬ 
phlet  on  investments 
free. 


The  Provident 
Trust  Co.  "rMt*,. 

fifu-.e  mt’uiioa  I'ue  Rvan.:i‘Uat, 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NEW  rOKK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX  hKOWN  &  SONS.  BALI’I.VIOKE. 

CONNEC.'EU  BY  PIllV.TE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  Pliila.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch's. 

We  bay  and  sell  all  tlrsbclass  Invest-  I  n  t 

ment  securities  for  customers.  We  re-  all  »  ebb  III  “11 1 
celve  accounts  of  Banks.  Bankers'  <  or- 
porattons.  Firms  and  Individnals  on  fa-  {iic 

voraMe  terms,  and  make  collection  of  11/ICS. 

drafts  drawn  abroail  on  all  points  In  the  United  State«  anrt 
Canada,  aad  of  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  forelKB 
countries. 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 


We  also  buy  and  Hell  BilN  of  Exchange  on,  aud 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 
collections  and  ^sue  ommerclal  and  Traveller^' 
C  rcdlts,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 


BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  (JO..  LONDON. 


Thste  ssevri* 
tUi  have  etood 
the  test  ef  many 
years  »iia 


JW  never  been  n  day  delinquent. 
■  Sums  email  ae  f  100  reoeived.  Boeineee  eetab- 
r  liahed  in  1874.  Paid  op  capital  of  i  ompanv. 
f*4j68.600.  A  letter  or  poctal  eard  reqneetioc 
partieularswiUhavepromptattention*  Addrees 

D.  8.  H.  JOHNSTON  LAND 
MORTGAGE  CO.,  ST.  PAUL, 

JBNTioir  THIS  PXPMM.  MINNESOTA. 


BUFFALO 

REAL  ESTATE. 

ij  4,  S,  01,  80,  08,  lir>  and  101  acres 
][  on  North  Main  Street,  in  the  bent 
([  residence  section  Of' the  eity.  Elertrie 
!»  cars.  Good  invest nu^nts  for  quick 
]I  a  net  hi  f/ returns.  I*rices  very  low  and 
1[  terms  easy. 

(•  For  any  hi  format  ion  anil  Mapn,  Writr  to 

J.  MORGENSTERN, 

|;  52  Niagara  Street,  Bnftalo,  New  York. 


T^OTIOm! 

For  the  next  SIXTY  DAYS  1  will  donate 
to  the  Presbyterian  Foreign  or  Home  JTIssion 
Fund  or  to  iiny  other  fiimi  designated  by  the 
investor,  three  per  cent,  on  all  amounts  re¬ 
ceived  by  me  for  investment  on  joint  account 
and  two  per  cent,  on  loans.  The  investor  re¬ 
ferring  to  this  notice.  Remittances  must  be 
made  direct  to  me  and  not  through  brokers, 
who  may  claim  additional  commissions.  1 
maks  this  liberal  offer  on  account  of  the  ex 
ceptionally  good  investment  opportunities  at 
this  time,  and  knowing  that  prices  will  soon 
advance.  Refer  to  Rev.  James  Welsh.  Pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Colby,  Thomas 
County,  Kansas. 

i  ISAAC  MULHOLLAND, 

I  Investment  Broker,  Colby,  Kansas. 


Cl  rv,  COUNTY 
AND  STATE 


BONDS, 

PATINU  A  HIGH  BATE  OF  INTIBKKT. 

We  make  a  apeclaity  of  Hlsh  Cla^s  Stcuritles, 
suitable  for  mrmanent  'nvestment. 
Correspondence  solicited . 

Sprain,  Dickinson  &  Co  ,  Bankers, 
lO  WAt  L  8T.,  New  York. 


IF"  YOU  WISH  TO  BUY 


SOUTHERN  LANDS, 
Farm,  Truck,  Fruit,  Timber,  Mineral, 

Address  E.  C.  ROBERTSON  &  CO.,  Neave  Building, 
Cincinnati.  O.  Send  26c.  for  the  “Road  to  Wealth,” 
200  poke  book. 


KOUNTZE  BROTHERS, 

BANKERS. 

120  Broadway,  -  New  York. 


UBNIRAL 

•ANKlNa 

•USINB8S 

TIIAN8A0T8D. 


LETTERS  issu8»yofi 


OP 

CREDIT. 


TIIAVBL8R8. 
AVAILA8LB  IN 
ALL  PARTS  OR 
THB  WORLD. 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance. 

Speetal  attention  given  to  the  care  of  Prop¬ 
erty  and  CoUeetion  of  Renta, 

No  1*  East  leth  Street  .  New  York. 

2d  door  west  from  Union  Sqnare. 


United  States  Trust  Company 

OF  NKW  YORK. 

40  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  8UKPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 

This  Company  is  a  lega  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 


INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 


which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  atid  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates, 
Keliiiious  and  Benevolent  JnstitutioDs,  and  Individuals 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  Oeorjte  Bliss,  Tice-Prwa 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Tlce-Pres. 

Henry  L.  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Louis  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  SMretary. 

TRUSTEES: 


Samcbl  Sloan. 

D.  Willis  Jambs, 

John  A.  Stswart, 

John  Rarsbn  Rhoadks, 
Avson  Phblps  Stokxs, 
tizoROM  Bliss, 

William  Libbkt, 

John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Coopbb. 
w.  BavardCuttino, 
Charles  S.  Smith. 

Daniel 


WM.  ROCKBrELLBR. 

Alexander  E.  Orb. 
William  H.  Mact.  Jr.. 
Wm.  D.  Sloane, 

CtoSTAV  H.  SCMWAB. 

Frank  Lyman.  Brooklyn, 
Oeokob  F.  Vietoh, 

Wm.  Waloorp  Astor. 
James  stiuaian. 

John  Claflin. 

John  J.  Phelps, 

Lord. 


HAVE  YOU  FARMS 

Or  other  Real  Estate  in  the  West 
which  you  desire  to  Sell? 

This  Assooiatlan  can  sell  them. 

The  problem  solved  ^  the  new  application 
of  an  old  principle.  Every  liiTvstur  can 
unload  his  unprofitable  Western  Real  Kstate 
under  the  new  plan,  which  is  e^aal  la 
Importance  to  a  great  modem  invention. 

17*  Prospectus  free  on  application  to  the 
Atlas  Building  and  Loan  Association. 

Lawrence,  Kansas 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


jttir 


Cburcb  Construction 

anb  Equipment. 

A  DOWN  TOWN  CUL'RCH. 

The  congregntion  of  a  down-town  church  in 
this  city  is  about  to  move  away  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  blocks  which  have  gradually  surrounded 
its  house  of  jworship.  and  erect  a  new  church 
home  in  the  residence  district  further  north. 
But  the  people,  at  least  some  of  them,  dislike 
to  remove  from  the  district  in  which  their 
church  has  so  long  been  useful,  without  leav¬ 
ing  behind  them  some  suitable  provision  for 
those  who  will  remain  behind.  In  their  efforts 
to  solve  this  problem  they  are  considering 
what  can  be  done  to  make  the  old  church  self- 
supporting.  The  old  plot  of  ground  is  of  good 
size,  and  in  the  district  in  which  tali  business 
blocks  abound,  it  is  proposed  to  erect  thereon 
a  building  of  not  less  than  ten  stories  in  height, 
which  will  be  largely  devoted  to  business 
uses,  thus  ensuring  a  steady  income!  The 
ground  floor  could  be  divided  into  stores,  and 
there  might  be  a  hundred  or  more  office  rooms 
facing  to  the  outside  and  into  a  large  court 
inside  the  building,  while  the  lower  portion  of 
the  court  space,  just  over  the  stores,  would 
perhaps  be  the  best  position  for  a  church  audi¬ 
torium.  The  income  from  the  stores  and 
offices  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  main¬ 
tain  the  church,  and  also  furnish  means  for 
charitable  work.  Competent  architects  are 
now  studying  the  problem  as  to  how  this 
property  may  beat  be  utilized,  and  tho.se  inter 
ested  have  up  the  question  as  to  what  the 
probable  income  would  be. 

The  down-town  church  question  has  been  a 
burning  one  for  these  many  years,  and  per¬ 
haps  we  have  here  its  true  solution.  But  while 
the  mutter  is  still  under  consideration,  and 
plans  are  being  formulated,  care  should  be 
taken  to  make  the  new  “plant”  as  effective  as 
possible  in  all  proper  departments  of  work. 
Not  only  is  a  proper,  even  a  handsome  and 
ample  auditorium  for  services  of  worship 
needed,  but  perhaps  much  more  might  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  good  results.  Would  it  nut  be  well 
to  proviile  resdience  quarters  for  the  pastor  and 
his  familyt  A  non-resident  preacher  cannot 
hold  the  people  as  one  who  lives  and  moves 
right  amung  them,  day  out  and  day  in  and 
ye  tr  around.  The  pastor  aud  his  wife  should 
live  among  their  people  in  order  to  win  them 
and  do  them  good. 

And  such  a  church  should  be  open  all  day 
and  all  days.  M  «ny  well  meaning  men,  out  of 
work  and  tired  with  walking  up  and  down  the 
street  in  se  ireh  of  employment,  long  for  some 
place  of  rest,  though  it  be  only  to  sit  down  for 
a  time  before  resuming  their  search.  Such 
places  are  few  outside  the  saloons,  and  many 
men  are  driven  into  the  saloons  for  sheer  need 
of  rest.  One  has  but  to  watch  the  open 
churches  in  the  business  districts  to  see  how 
many  do  avail  of  them  for  moments  of  rest 
and  quiet  How  far  in  the  direction  of  the 
so  called  insti'utional  church  it  is  wisest  to 
go  is  not  a  matter  that  can  be  determined  off¬ 
hand.  It  is  not  well  to  plan  extensively  at  the 
start,  but  to  enlarge  as  income  may  warrant 
in  the  future.  A  church  always  open  for  rest 
and  meditation,  a  pastor  always  within  reach 
and  devoted  to  duty  in  whatever  form  it  may 
appear,  and  back  of  him  a  body  of  business 
men  and  good  women  ready  to  aid  the  pastor 
in  all  pracii'-al  ways,  can  surely  do  much  to 
raise  and  redeem  a  neighborhood. 

By  all  means  let  the  new  building  be  built 
and  eqiiipiied,  and  prove  itself  the  financial 
success  hoped  for.  Even  so,  the  fostering  con¬ 
gregation  about  to  remove  to  another  part  of 
the  city,  will  do  well  to  remember  that  their 
duty  is  not  discharged,  and  that  they  owe  a 
debt  of  fellowship  and  encouragement  to  this 
old  new  enterprise  which  should  never  be  dis¬ 
owned  or  undischarged  from  year  to  year.  A 
closer  than  a  Pr>sb,\terial  or  ecclesiastical  re¬ 
lation  should  he  maintained  between  them,  to 
the  end  that  the  complained  of  religious  es¬ 
trangement  between  the  less  and  the  more 
favored  parts  of  the  city  be  minished  more  and 
more. 


During  Summer 
Alterations 
Put  in 

Stamped  Steel  Ceilings, 

DKCOBATITK,  nUR.tBLE  and  BKST. 

For  Dwellings,  Churches,  or  Business  Houses. 
Ceilings  of  any  shape,  old  or  new. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

H.  S.  NORTHROP,  18  Rose  St.,  N.  Y. 


No  60  UPHOLSTERED 

*  ^  FOLDING  SEAT  PEW 

The  vuiKt  comfortahle,  convenient  and 
cleanly  P*w  made. 

Andrews-Demarest  Seating  Co. 

108  East  16th  St.,  New  York. 

(2  Doors  East  of  Union  Square), 

Manntacturers  of  Church  Pews,  Pulpit  Furniture,  Sunday 
Seb-K)!  Settees  Assembly  Room  Chairs,  Tablet  Ctairs  for  Edu 
catioual  Institutions,  etc. 

We  make  a  Specialty  of  Oak  Alms  Basins. 


Durable — Easily  Appifed. 

This  rooflns  is  maounotured 
from  natural  Trinidad  asphalt 
materlala.  and  will  nbt  dry  up 
and  become  brittle  under  ez« 
poenre  to  the  weetbed  as  coal- 
tar  rooann  do.^  HT  Send  /or 
aompie  0/ roo/ U  yean  old, 
witk  eirettlar  and  priee  Met  to 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  CenI  Manaser 

THOr,  N.  r..and  NKH  YORK  CITY. 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 
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The  Evangelist  to  its  Readers. 

A  HELPFUL  SERVICE. 

I>o  PaatorSf  Elders  or  Deacons 
want  to  knoio 

of  the  most  approved  methods  now  in  use  by 
the  strongest  New  York  Churches,  the  latest 
ideas  in  church  organization,  decoration,  or 
equipment;  the  newest  and  best  hymn-books, 
their  character  and  cost;  parallel  Bibles  for 
study  use,  or  pulpit  reading;  Communion  sets 
of  solid  silver  or  plated- ware,  cost,  new  de¬ 
signs,  etc.  ;  Communion  wine,  fermented  or 
unfermented,  its  coot,  keeping,  etc.  ;  the  latest 
books  on  religious  topics,  their  character,  or 
cost ;  stationery  or  job  printing ;  stained  glass 
windows ;  memorial  tablets ;  pews,  pulpits, 
reading  desks,  reading- lights,  pulpit  furniture, 
carpets,  cushions,  fonts,  bells,  clocks,  pianos, 
organs,  great  or  small,  or  anything  else  of 
use  in  or  about  the  church?  If  you  do,  write 
to  The  Evangelist,  and  information  will  be 
given  you  promptly  and  without  charge. 

Do  the  Trustees 

want  to  know  of  a  suitable  architect  to  build 
or  remodel  a  church,  or  to  improve  to  the  best 
advantage  any  site  you  may  have  under  con 
sideration,  how  to  manage  the  problems  of 
heat,  light,  and  ventilation,  how  other  church¬ 
es  raise  money,  how  they  manage  their  church 
debts,  of  the  newest  devices  of  bonding  church 
debts,  how  to  engage  wisely  the  employees  of 
a  church,  how  best  to  advertise  the  services 
and  to  give  them  proper  publicity,  etc.  ?  The 
Evangelist  will  give  them  practical  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  topics  desired  from  the  most  expe¬ 
rienced  authorities  in  New  York  City. 

Does  the  Organist  or  Choir  Leader 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  anthems,  volun- 
taiies,  preludes,  offertories,  chants.  Scripture 
sentences,  or  selections  from  any  oratorios :  of 
[new  motors,  gas,  water,  or  electric;  or  of  any¬ 
thing  wherewith  to  improve  or  beautify  the 
musical  service?  If  so,  have  him  write  to  The 
Evangelist. 

Does  the  Sunday-School  Su2*erin- 
tendent 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  and  best  helps  in 
Sunday-school  work, seats,  black-boards,  maps, 
charts,  texts,  song  books,  cards,  cantatas, 
lesson  helps,  libraries,  latest  books  for  libra¬ 
ries,  teachers’  registers,  class  cards,  library 
cards,  librarians’  lecords,  superintendents’ 
records,  etc.  ?  If  so,  full  and  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  given  by  The  Evangelist. 

Do  the  Ladies 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  and  best  helps  for 
Home  or  Foreign  Missionary  meetings,  sewing 
circles,  pastors’  aid  societies,  church  enter¬ 
tainments,  or  other  agencies  of  church  work? 
If  so,  let  them  write  to  The  Evangelist. 

Do  the  Young  People 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  supplies  and  aids 
for  Christian  Endeavor  workers,  King’s 
Daughters,  Boys’  Brigades,  Brotherhoods,  or 
other  organizations,  of  special  music,  badges, 
cards,  books,  etc.  ?  If  so,  have  them  write  to 
The  Evangelist  as  to  character,  prices,  etc. 

We  desire  that  active  workers  in  the  Church, 
whether  subscribers  or  not,  should  avail  them¬ 
selves  freely  of  this  service.  No  one  need 
hesitate  to  do  so  for  fear  of  imposing  upon  us, 
for  of  course,  it  is  incidentally  of  benefit  to 
the  paper  to  be  a  medium  between  its  readers 
and  the  business  public.  Whether  relating  to 
materials,  prices,  or  current  customs,  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  accurate,  unbiased,  and  practical 

PuhliMher  of  The  Evangelistf 

33  Union  Square,  New  York  City, 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

33  Union  Square.  New  York. 


HENRY  M.  FIELD.  O.D..  Editor. 
HENRY  R.  ELLIOT.  Hubllsher. 


EKM8  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars,  in  clubs 
of  live  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twentv-flve  cents,  in  advance. 

DVERTisiNO  Rates,  15  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

CB8CRIBBK8  wlio  Change  tbeir  address  should  notify  us 
at  once,  giving  the  old  as  well  as  new  address,  and 
the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  address  till  notified 
to  the  contrary, 

vAll  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon- 
continued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  hy  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-ollice  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evaneelist, 

:tJ  Union  Square,  New  York, 

EnUretl  at  the  Pnot-offlee  at.  Nev;  V>vrk  as  seetnid-class 
mail  matter. 


MARRIAOEfi. 

Smith— Brown.— At  Tacoma,  Wabhineton,  June  18.  by 
Rev.  Wm  H.  Cornett,  pastor  of  Immanuel  l-’resbi  tei  ian 
Church.  William  E.  Smith,  formerly  of  New  York  City, 
and  Mrs.  Dora  M.  Brown  of  Carlinville,  Ill. 


MINUTES  AND  REPORTS,  1895. 

The  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  are  published 
every  year  under  the  direction  o'  the  stated  cb  rk.  A 
copy  in  paper  covers  will  be  sent,  withou'  charge,  to  the 
stated  clerk  of  every  Presbytery  and  of  every  Synod; 
also  (in  the  case  of  every  Presbytery  that  has  paid  its 
full  apportionment  to  the  mileage  and  co  tingent  funds 
of  the  Assembh ).  to  every  ordained  mi  .istier,  to  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  each  con*rii>utlng  vacant  church,  whose  address 
is  k  Down,  and  to  the  Commi.-'sioneis  from  the  Presbytery 
in  General  Assembly;  also,  to  every  ordained  missionary 
of  the  Foreign  Presbyte  ies.  The  annual  rep  rts  of  the 
Boards  are  also  distributed  in  the  same  manner. 

The  price  of  the  .Minutes  to  persons  not  entitled  to 
them  without  charge,  is  $I  for  paper-covered,  and  $1.50 
for  c  oth-covered  volumes.  The  price  of  the  Reports  to 
the  same  persons  is  30  cents  for  paper-covered  and  60 
cents  for  cloth-covered  volumes. 

The  Minutes  and  Reports  in  cloth  binding,  two  vol¬ 
umes.  will  he  furnished  for35cetjtsper  voluo  eto  persons 
entitled  without  charge  topaper-covered  copies,  provided 
the  money  be  sent  to  the  stated  clerk  of  the  Assemi  lv 
prior  to  the  mailing  of  the  copies  to  which  they  are  en¬ 
titled;  otherwise  the  postage  will  be  added  to  the  charge 
for  binding.  Increasing  the  cost  to  50  cents  per  volume. 
Address  Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts,  D.D.,  1334  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BOSTON  YOUNG  MEN’S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION. 

The  Boston  Young  Men’s  Chr'stian  Association  have 
arranged  to  do  everything  they  can  to  make  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeav  >r  Convention  a  success.  They  have  put 
their  building  at  the  disposal  of  the  Endeavor  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  bo  eail  members  of  the  Society  who  will  visit 
Boston  will  feel  that  while  they  are  in  our  city  that  our 
building  is  theirs.  All  the  daily  and  religious  papers  of 
the  country  can  br  found  in  our  reading  room.  Mr. 
Harry  S  Upbam.  chairman  of  the  Reception  committee, 
with  his  large  comg'ittee,  will  endeavor  to  see  that  the 
visitors  receive  a  welcome.  The  Devoilonal  committee, 
Mr.  Elmer  H.  Allen  chaiiman,  has  secured  the  following 
well  known  speakers  to  speak  at  the  Sunday  meeting  in 
Association  flail,  on  Sunday,  July  14.  at  4  p.m.:  Kev. 
Wayland  Hoyt.  D.D.,  Minneapolis.  Minn.;  Rev.  Henry 
T.  McEwen.  Il.D.,  New  York  State  End  avor  Union;  Mr. 
W.  H.  Strong,  Detroit.  Mich..  Michigan  Slate  Union; 
Mr.  H.  H  Spooner.  Chicago.  Ill.,  Illinoi'i  Slate  Uninn; 
Rev.  William  Patterson.  D.D..  Toronto,  (Canada,  Trust  e 
of  the  United  Society.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sawyer,  of  the 
Association,  will  preside,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Stewart,  the 
well  known  choirmaster,  with  his  large  boy  choir,  will 
render  special  music. 


LOW  RATES  TO  DENVER. 

The  B.  A  O.  R.  R  Co.  will  place  on  sale  at  all  ticket 
offices  on  its  lines  east  of  the  Ohio  River,  round  trip  tick¬ 
ets  to  Denvtr,  Colorado  Spring-,  Manitou  and  Imeolo. 
for  all  trains  of  July  2,  3,  4  and  5,  valid  from  starling 
point  on  day<*f  s-le  and  good  returning  from  Colorado 
points  July  12  to  15 inclusive.  The  rate  from  New  York 
will  be  $47.75.  and  correspondingly  low  rates  when  from 
other  stations.  Tickets  will  be  good  via  St.  Louis  or 
Chicago.  _ 


REDUCED  RATES  TO  BALTIMORE. 

The  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Co.  will  sell  excursion  tickets  to  Bal¬ 
timore  from  all  points  on  its  lines  east  of  Ohio  River  at 
one  fare  for  the  round  trip.  Tickets  will  be  sold  July  16 
and  17,  valid  tor  return  passage  until  August  5.  For  time 
of  trains  and  full  details,  call  or  write  nearest  B  &  O. 
Agent. 

The  rate  from  New  York  will  be  $5.30  and  correspond¬ 
ingly  low  rates  from  other  points. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
EgTABPISHkD  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  ont  on  the  Frontier,  where  only  a  Union  mh-slonary  rep¬ 
resenting  all  'be  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Wo~k  abides. 
Nearly  1,800  new  schools  started  in  1894  ;  also  108  frontier 
churches  from  schools  previously  established.  70  years  of 
praperlty  Will  yon  help  ns  and  share  In  the  blessing? 
Every  doUar  t  coeptable.  $25.00  starts  a  new  school  fnrnlshlng 
It  with  Bibles.  lesson  helps,  and  a  good  library.  $800.00  snp- 
ports  a  missionary  one  >  ear.  Ton  can  have  letters  direct  from 
missionary  yon  aid.  Send  to  E.  P  Banckoit,  Dis.  Secretary 
Constable  Building,  6th  Ave.  A  E.  18th  St..  New  York  OItg. 


THE  POPULAR 

SCIENCE  MONTHLY 

FOR  JULY. 


From  the  Divine  Oracles  to  the  Higher  Crlticlsiii. 
II.  Beginnings  of  Scientific  Interpretation.  B; 
ANDREW  D.  White,  LL.D. 

Tells  how  the  pioneers  in  sclentlflc  investigation  of  Mu 
Hebrew  Scriptures  were  suppressed,  and  how  their  lol 
lowers  became  steadily  mure  numerous. 

Mr.  Balfour’s  Dialectics.  By  Herbert  Spencer. 

A  discussion  of  Balfour's  position  as  to  things  super¬ 
natural  in  his  Foundations  of  Belief. 

Studies  of  Childhood.  IX.  Fear.  (Concluded.)  By 
Prof.  James  Sclly. 

Shows  that  fear  of  animals  and  fear  of  the  dark  are 
closely  related. 

A  Medical  Study  of  the  Jury  System.  By  T.  D. 
CROTHEKS,  M.D. 

Shows  how  the  unwholesome  and  c'infusing  condition- 
of  an  ordinary  jury  trial  interfere  with  sound  judgment 

OTHER  ARTICLES  BY 

Alfred  C.  Lane  (illustrated),  Dr.  Charles  Fayettk 
Taylor.  Charles  H.  Coe  (illustrated),  J.  P.  Lotsv, 
Ph.D.,  Herbert  Spencer,  T.  D.  Croihers,  M  D., 
Nathan  Oppenheim,  M.  D..  M.  Ch.  Fere;  Sketch 
op  Willi.am  Cranch  Bond  (with  portrait). 

Editor’s  Table;  Literary  Notices;  Popular  Mis¬ 
cellany  ;  Notes. 


tiO  rents  a  number;  $S.OO  M  year. 

D,  APPLETON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


WOODIiAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  l^nil 
road  Office.  No.  East  23d  Street. 


MONUMENTS. 

Original  and  snecial  designs  in  granite  marble  and  stone 
Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  new  illustrateii 
Handbook.  J.  &  K.  Lamb,  59  Carmine  St.,  New  Yoi  k. 


ACLERGYMAN’.S  family  would  accommndr.te 
several  persons  with  country  lioard  at  their  ho-i  c 
on  the  Hudson,  above  Cornwall.  Address  “Erastns." 
care  of  The  Evangelist,  33  Union  Square.  New  York. 


ALADY,  lately  principal  of  an  excellent  resident  and 
dav  school,  desires  a  similar  position  in  the  Autumn. 
Ejxceniional  testimonials  with  The  Evangelist.  Addrts- 
The  Evangelist. 


A  MAN  experienced  in  busin>s9,  and  for  some  years 
superintendent  of  a  Reformatory,  is  open  to  an  en- 
1  agement.  Uoque«tioned  te-timonlals  respecting  abil¬ 
ity  aiid  integrity.  Address  ’•Business,”  284  Washington 
Street.  New  York  City. 


A  YOUNG  LADY  of  experience  would  like  to  ex¬ 
change  writing  or  li'^ht  work  for  board  and  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  French  during  the  summer.  Address  E.  M.  C., 
Box  73,  Westbamplon,  Mass. 


For  sale  —a  beautiful  cottage  at  New  Rochel  e. 

Finelv  situated  on  a  high  knoll.  8  rooms,  bath 
summer  kitchen  and  all  Improvements.  Piazza  on  three 
sides  of  house.  Plenty  of  shade.  Price,  $6,500.  Terms 
easy.  Address  S.,  Evangelist  Office. 


ONE  OR  TWO  worthy  young  men  of  limited  means, 
with  a  view  to  the  ministry,  can  be  prepared  foi 
college  at  a  first-class  Presoyterlan  Academy  for  about 
one-quarter  the  usual  cost.  Address  ‘  Education,”  care 
The  Evangelist. 


SECRETARY  OR  AMANUENSIS  —Permanent  posi¬ 
tion  desired  by  a  young  lady  of  education  and  exee 
rio’  ce;  able  to  take  responsibility.  Refers  to  Literar, 
Editor  of  The  Evangelist,  in  whose  care  please  address 
A.  B.C. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  HOME  BEAUTIFUL 

bv  placing  a  cabinet  of  *•  Passmores  Selected  Parloi 
Shells”  in  your  library,  sitting-room,  parlor  or  office. 

These  sbclls  are  all  selected,  and  the  finest  in  the  world. 
Among  them  is  tbs  Mother  of  Pearl,  the  Orange  C>  prea 
the  Tent -shells,  etc.  Thousands  of  the  most  refined  per 
sons  in  the  world  have  some  of  these  shells  in  their  homes 
and  many  have  told  me  that  the  longer  they  gaze  at  theii 
beautiful  changing  colois  the  more  they  learn  to  love 
them. 

If  V  on  do  not  wish  a  caliinet.  we  put  them  up  in  sets  o) 
twelve,  fifteen  and  twenty  different  varieties,  packed 
securely,  so  that  they  can  be  shipped  to  different  part- 
of  the  World,  with  perfect  safety. 


Send  for  price  list,  or  call  and 
Room  73  Decker  ,  Building, 
Square,  New  York  City. 


examine  at 
33  Union 


FOR  SALE. 

A  New  Parabolon 

Special  Hagic  Lantern 

With  first-class  condensing  lenses  and  either 
the  No.  15  Parabolon  Oil  Lamp  or  No.  15  Oxy- 
Hydrogen  Jet  and  Hood. 

This  is  a  first-class  lantern  for  use  in  Church, 
Sunday-school  or  Christian  Endeavor  work. 
It  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain.  Full  information 
given  on  application  to 

THE  EEAHGEUST  PUB.  CO. 


AN  UNUSUAL  CHANCE. 

The  standard  map  publishers,  Messrs.  Rand,  Mc¬ 
Nally  &  Co.,  have  issued  a  revised  edition  of  their 

Library  Atlas  of  tk  World, 

bringing  it  down  to  date,  and  including  a  vast 
amount  of  statistical  matter  of  eminent  value  and 
service. 

The  Atlas  is  a  large  quarto  volume  of.  345  pages, 
handsomely  printed  and  bound.  Regular 
price  $7.50. 

It  contains  92  finely  engraved  and  colored  maps 
on  large  scales,  and  showing  the  known  world 
and  the  latest  changes  in  political  division. 

A  Ready  Reference  List  of  89, too  places  ren¬ 
ders  its  use  easy  and  quick. 

By  special  arrangement  we  offer  the  Atlas  to 
readers  of  The  Evangelist  at 

$2.50  Postpaid, 

just  one-third  the  regular  subscription  price. 

We  also  make  this  unusual  and  attractive 

1-2  Price  Combination  Offer: 

The  Evangelist  one  yeaf,  S3. 00  )  Pnth  fniiltlfi  OR 
ftand.McHally&  Co’s  Atlas  $7.50  f  lOf  !j|0.Z0 

To  Old  and  New  Subscribers. 

This  is  the  opportunity  for  Ministers,  Missionary 
Societies,  and  Students  to  acquire  a  fine  Atlas  at  a 
nominal  price.  It  should  be  in  every  study,  read¬ 
ing-room  and  private  library. 

We  guarantee  satisfaction.  We  have  sold  several 
hundred,  and  not  one  has  failed  to  please. 

fivanaeUst, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York. 

120  Lai?e  Half-Tone 

Pictures  of  Palestine 

For  $1.00. 

The  “Half-tone  process”  has  revolutionized 
the  art  of  illustration.  A  reproduction  of  a 
photograph  so  perfect  as  scarcely  to  be  told 
from  the  original  is  made  at  a  cost  that 
enables  the  publisher  to  furnish  views  at 
prices  which  astonish  those  not  acquainted 
with  the  latest  achievements  in  the  graphic  arts. 

By  this  means  we  are  able  to  send  to  readers 
of  The  Evangelist  a  series  of  eight  portfolios, 
containing  120  large  views  (6x8  1-2  inches)  of 
Palestine,  Historic  and  Modern,  for  one  dollar, 
or  at  the  rate  of  less  than  one  cent  each. 

No  such  gallery  of  views  as  this  has  ever,  to 
our  knowledge,  been  put  before  the  Christian 
public.  And  it  is  peculiarly  timely  now,  in 
connection  with  the  Sunday-School  Lessons  on 
the  Life  of  Christ.  We  strongly  commend 
these  pictures  to  those  who  wish  to  gain 
a  vivid  idea  of  the  scenes  among  which  the 
Saviour  lived  and  labored. 

The  1 20  large  views  are  sent,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  one  dollar, 

OR,  we  will  send  these  beautiful  views  as  a 
premium  to  anyone  sending  us  the  name  of  a 
new  subscriber  for  one  year,  and  Three  Dol¬ 
lars,  the  regular  price  of  the  paper. 

Address 

'Tine  E>vaxisellet, 

33  Union  Squezre,  N«w  Yorlfc 
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LETTER  PROS  BALTIMORE. 

The  coming  of  the  Fourth  of  July  awakens 
patriotic  emotions  in  every  lover  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  White  these  emotions  do  not  express 
themselves  as  enthusiastically  in  some  parts 
of  the  land  as  they  do  in  others,  yet  we  think 
the  people  are  just  as  true  in  their  devotion  to 
their  country  as  they  have  ever  been  in  the 
past.  Decoration  Day  has  taken  the  place,  in 
a  measure,  of  the  Fourth  of  July.  We  are 
without  the  noise,  ’tis  true,  but  we  have  the 
speeches  and  the  music  and  the  soldiers  and 
the  flowers  and  a  great  deal  more  real  enthu¬ 
siasm  than  we  had  on  Independence  Day  fifty 
years  ago.  But  if  Decoration  Day  has  super¬ 
seded  Independence  Day,  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
for  there  is  so  much  to  be  remembered  with 
gratitude  as  the  Fourth  of  July  comes  around, 
that  it  ought  to  be  observed  with  all  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  early  days  of  the  history  of 
our  nation. 

Indeed,  we  have  all  our  fathers  had  to  re¬ 
member,  an<l  a  great  deal  more.  If  the  found¬ 
ing  of  such  a  nation  is  worthy  of  commemora¬ 
tion,  surely  its  founding  and  preservation  are 
worthy  of  increased  honor.  Blany  a  Fourth  of 
July  speech  in  the  past  w’e  were  disposed  to 
call  extravagant.  Even  the  more  sober  utter 
ances  of  such  men  as  Daniel  Webster  and 
Henry  Clay  and  Edward  Everett,  some  were 
disposed  to  think  exceeded  what  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  but  we  are  ready  now  to  tolerate  a 
good  deal  of  extravagance  in  the  Fourth  of 
July  orator.  With  a  country  now  yielding 
twice  as  much  bread  as  we  need,  and  mines 
that  are  producing  half  as  much  gold  and 
silver  as  the  world  needs,  having  more  than 
,‘100,000  teaching  the  rising  generation  in  our 
public  schools,  and  over  100,000  ministers  pro¬ 
claiming  the  Gospel,  we  are  rich  in  product 
and  rich  in  influences  as  a  people. 

While  we  are  proud  of  our  land  because  of 
these  things,  our  boasting  is  moderated  with 
fear,  because  of  other  things.  We  have  no  fear 
of  our  own  people  who  understand  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  principles  on  which  this  government 
was  founded.  But  we  do  fear  that  crowd  of 
people  who  entertain  such  strange  views  of 
their  rights  and  concerning  human  progress. 
We  do  fear  those  lawless  people  just  arriving 
from  the  old  world,  indolent,  ignorant, 
vicious.  Many  are  criminals.  Many  are  pau 
pers.  Bfany  are  diseased  in  body  and  mind. 
By  their  coming  the  crime  of  other  lands  is 
lessened,  while  the  crime  of  our  land  is  in¬ 
creased.  But  with  all  our  fears,  we  take  a 
hopeful  view  of  the  future.  The  influences 
that  formed  and  preserved  us  as  a  nation, 
when  strife  without  and  strife  within  threat¬ 
ened  to  destroy  us,  will  bring  us  through  the 
difficulties  that  now  confront  us. 

The  conventions  of  young  people,  the  Ep- 
worth  League  in  Chatanooga,  Tenn. ,  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  in  Boston,  and  the 
Young  People’s  Societies  of  the  Baptist  Church 
in  Baltimore,  show  that  the  young  people  are 
taking  a  great  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Christian  Church.  These  annual  meetings  are 
taking  the  place  of  the  anniversary  gatherings 
of  the  Tract  and  other  societies  which  were 
so  popular  a  few  years  ago.  Large  numbers 
gathered  on  these  occasions,  but  not,  of 
course,  anything  like  the  gatherings  the 
young  people  can  summon  to  day. 

These  gatherings  attract  the  attention  not 
only  of  the  Church,  but  of  the  nation.  Re¬ 
ligious  papers,  of  course,  report  their  pro- 
oeedings  and  make  their  comments  concern¬ 
ing  their  work,  and  the  secular  papers  also 
take  the  time  to  give  more  than  a  passing 
notice.  These  conventions  present  a  specta 
cle  which  is  worth  considering.  While  they 
ell  of  present  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  they  predict  the  effect  upon 


the  future,  if  all  is  wisely  managed.  Such  in 
terest,  if  kept  up,  must  have  a  very  decided 
effect  upon  the  future  ef  the  Church.  But 
youth  is  variable.  It  most  have  many  changes. 
This  is  characteristic  of  youth  everywhere, 
out  of  the  Church  and  in  it.  But  as  far  as  we 
can  judge  at  present,  it  is  a  movement  that 
was  needed,  and  a  movement  that  will  be 
effective  of  great  good. 

But  we  are  sorry  that  two  of  the  greatest 
divisions  of  the  army  of  the  Lord  have  seen 
fit  to  organize  movements  on  denominational 
lines,  and  in  some  respects  antagonizing  the 
Christian  Endeavor  movement.  Other  denom¬ 
inations  will  be  apt  to  follow  them  in  organiz¬ 
ing  their  own  denominational  societies.  Next 
to  the  youthful  character  of  the  movement, 
the  union  feature  is  attractive.  As  soon  as 
you  take  away  that  feature,  it  loses  much  of 
its  interest  to  many  minds.  Two  of  the  larg¬ 
est  denominations,  that  could  show  the  larg¬ 
est  liberality  to  others  with  the  least  damage 
to  themselves,  by  commencing  a  movement 
for  themselves  have  not  set  a  good  example 
for  smaller  bodies  who  are  compelled  to  be 
watchful  of  their  own  young  people.  If  these 
great  bodies  inaugurate  a  movement  out  of 
fear  of  losing  their  young  people,  how’  much 
more,  will  some  argue,  should  the  smaller 
bodies  do  the  same.  There  is  danger  that  the 
whole  body,  which  presents  the  grandest  evi¬ 
dence  of  Christian  unity  which  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  will  be  disintegrated  in  this 
way.  Then  the  Church  that  has  been  inviting 
negotiations  with  a  view  to  union,  has  very 
few  representatives  in  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Convention.  We  are  forced  sometimes  to  ask. 
Can  the  people  be  sincere  who  ask  others  to 
unite,  anil  make  nothing  of  the  visible  evi¬ 
dences  of  unity  which  are  formed  lieyond  their 
own  Church? 

As  we  write,  the  news  of  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  A.  M.  Jelly,  D.  D.,  comes  to  us.  This 
brother  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Pres 
bytery  of  Baltimore,  of  which  he  was  a  mem 
her  for  twenty  years.  He  was  pastor  of  the 
Twelfth  Church  of  this  city  nearly  five  years, 
and  President  of  New  Windsor  College  nearly 
fifteen  years,  during  which  time  he  served 
the  Mt.  Paran  and  Granite  churches  as  supply. 
He  was  earnest  in  his  work  as  pastor  and  as 
President  of  the  college;  besides  advancing 
the  cause  of  education,  he  helped  many  young 
men  into  the  ministry  through  his  efforts  and 
means.  For  more  than  a  year  before  his  de¬ 
cease  he  bad  been  in  failing  health. 

A  monument  to  Oliver  Cromwell  fared  worse 
in  England  than  a  memorial  to  John  IIuss  in 
Prague.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  where  a 
large  majority  were  Protestants,  the  resolution 
was  voted  down,  while  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Prague,  we  are  told,  placed  the  memorial  to 
Hubs  in  one  of  their  public  buildings.  Monu¬ 
ments  and  memorials  are  largely  the  outcome 
of  times  and  moods.  Cromwell  might  have 
gotten  a  national  monument  a  century  ago. 
lluss  could  not  have  had  a  memorial  from  the 
hands  of  Roman  Catholics  one  day  earlier 
lh.^n  this  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

The  writer  of  this,  living  in  the  country 
where  Francis  Scott  Key,  the  author  of  The 
Star  Spangled  Banner,  was  born,  and  in  the 
city  where  he  was  buried,  made  an  effort, 
soon  after  the  war,  to  have  a  monument 
erected  over  his  grave,  but  the  effort  was 
premature,  and  the  people  did  not  respond 
with  their  gifts.  Another  effort  is  now  being 
made,  twenty  years  or  more  after  the  other  of 
which  we  speak,  which,  if  wisely  managed, 
may  be  successful.  The  love  for  the  flag  of 
which  Key  wrote  has  increased  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  the  people  are  more  disposed 
to  honor  the  author  of  the  song. 

Robert  H.  Williams. 

Highland  Park. 

Cass  Reality  Corporation  recommends  its 
shares  as  a  safe  and  profitable  investment. 
Send  for  circular  to  5u3  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Guaranteed 
Farm  MortRages 
OPTHK 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

ItvavRS'  RXPaaiRNCR. 
Send  for  descriptive  pam¬ 
phlet.  . 

orncKS:  k 

140  Nassau  St.,  N  Y.Clty. 

Bullitt  Bdg;.,PhUa. 

Syracuse,  N.  T. 

Spokaie 

Wash. 


A  SAFE  INVESTMENT,  kIS  3! 

in  one  of  the  best  RBrlrultural  sections  of  Ami  rica— the  Red 
River  Valley  of  Minnesota  and  E -stern  Dakota.  Firnt-class 
Eastern  references.  IS  years  in  this  field.  <  Irciilars,  Ac.,  on 
application.  O.  M,  HOPKINS.  Grand  Forks.  N.  D. 


BOSTON  LETTER. 

A  RIGHTEOrS  VERDICT. 

The  finding  of  the  jury  yesterday  in  the  case 
of  Angus  D.  Gilbert  who  murdered  Alice  Bf. 
Sterling,  a  girl  of  eight  summers,  last  Ap¬ 
ril,  under  the  most  revolting  circumstances, 
will  give  satisfaction  to  nil  lovers  of  justice, 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  restrain  in  some  degree 
the  disregard  of  law,  and  even  the  lives  of  in¬ 
nocent  and  helpless  children  so  prevalent. 
This  is  the  first  instance  in  which  a  prisoner 
charged  with  a  capital  offence  has  been  con¬ 
victed  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  in  this 
county.  Suffolk,  since  the  case  of  Piper  for 
the  murder  of  Blabel  Young  in  the  belfry  of 
the  Warren-avenue  Baptist  Church  in  1875, 
and  for  which  he  suffered  the  extreme  penalty 
of  the  law  in  1876.  Gilbert  will  doubtless  do 
the  same. 

The  defense  admitted  that  Gilbert  commit¬ 
ted  the  deed,  and  set  up  the  usual  plea  of  in 
sanity,  as  he  claimed  that  the  whole  transac¬ 
tion  was  a  blank.  Some  of  his  neighbors  came 
on  from  Nova  Scotia  in  the  attempt  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  claim  of  ir sanity  in  the  family,  but 
to  no  purpose.  Physicians  who  are  an  author¬ 
ity  on  mental  disorders,  pronounced  him  sane, 
and  his  appearance  in  the  dock  corroborated 
their  testimony.  Attorney  General  Knowlton, 
who  as  District  Attorney  had  charge  of  the 
mysterious  Borden  case  of  Fall  River,  made  a 
masterly  plea  that  justice  be  satisfied.  He 
said:  “It  was  not  God’s  hand  that  killed  this 
girl ;  it  was  licentiousness  and  rum  and  moral 
obliquity,  which  the  human  tribunal  before 
which  you  are  sworn  to  administer  the  law, 
does  not  recognize  as  an  excuse  for  crime. 
There  is  absolutely  no  chance  of  escape.  You 
can  have  no  avenue  of  cowardice  to  go  down, 
Blr.  Foreman;  there  is  only  duty  on  the  one 
hand  and  compromise  on  the  other.  And  it 
was  written  in  my  album  in  my  school  days, 
and  I  have  remembered  it  many  times  since, 
by  a  friend  whom  I  have  liighly  esteemed, 
‘Compromise  with  criminals  is  participation  in 
crime.’  Do  not  shrink  from  the  results  of 
your  action,  they  are  not  yours,  they  are  not 
mine.  I  know  how  hard  it  is,  but  it  is  not 
your  act.  When  you  come  back  into  court, 
you  can  well  say,  ‘We  did  not  put  this  doom 
on  you,  Angus  D.  Oilbeit,  you  put  it  on  your¬ 
self  ;  you  builded  the  structure ;  we  have  only 
given  it  a  name  ’  ”  * 

After  an  interval  of  an  hour  and  twentv 
minutes  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  murdei 
in  the  first  degree. 

CONVENTION  OF  GOOD  TEMPLARS. 

Boston  is  preeminently  the  city  of  notable 
conventions  this  summer,  of  which  the  Chris- 
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tian  Endeavor  Convention,  July  lOth  lSth, 
will  be  the  grand  culmination. 

The  International  Biennial  Convention  of 
the  Supreme  Lodge  of  Good  Templars  is  now 
in  session  at  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  Hall,  and  can  number  some  dis¬ 
tinguished  representatives  from  many  lands 
When  this  order  was  inaugurated  about  forty 
years  ago.  it  gave  promise  of  a  popularity  and 
sweep  of  influence  that  has  hardly  been  ful¬ 
filled  during  the  nearly  half  a  century  that  has 
intervened.  Its  vitality,  however,  and  un- 
fiinching  adherence  to  absolute  prohibition  of 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicants,  are 
much  in  evidence  at  this  convention.  The 
inevitable  “banquet”  given  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts  at  Copley  Hall  on 
Thursday  evening,  was  a  brilliant  affair. 
Plates  were  set  for  1,000  persons,  and  the  va¬ 
cant  ones  were  very  few.  Among  the  after 
dinner  orators,  were :  Gen.  Neal  Dow,  the 
veteran  leader  of  Maine,  over  ninety  years  of 
age,  and  he  was  received  with  tumultuous 
applause,  toast,  “The  Old  Guard";  Hon.  Nel¬ 
son  Dingley,  Jr  ,  of  Lewiston.  Me.,  and  mem 
ber  of  CongTess.  who  responded  to  the  toast. 
“The  United  States.”;  Mr.  Joseph  Malins. 
R. W.G.C  ,  of  Birmingham,  England,  re¬ 
sponded  to  “England  and  the  Continent.”  in  a 
felicitous  speech.  He  referred  with  pride  to 
the  fact  that  he  had  received  his  t^onui.ission 
from  Jonathan  H.  Orne.  England  has,  he 
said,  a  membership  of  115  000,  and  the  reform 
movement  is  really  a  continental  blessing. 
Grand  Chief  Templar  J.  T.  Rogers  of  India, 
who  had  coiive  12,000  miles  to  attend  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  -Supieme  Lodge,  gave  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  graphic  account  of  the  manner  and 
progress  of  Good  Templary  in  India,  and 
showed  the  gooil  fruits  ot  the  movement 
among  these  millions  of  subjects  of  the  em¬ 
pire  of  Great  Britain.  The  Scrandinavians  are 
also  represented,  and  other  nationalities.  Cold 
water  was,  of  course,  the  beverage  /)nr  excel¬ 
lence  and  all  those  mixtures  of  the  bar  that 
muddle  the  hrain  and  poison  the  system  are 
conspicuous  by  their  absence,  and  the  unani- 
rnouB  voice  of  antipathy  and  organized  opposi- 
tion  that  characterized  the  speeches  at  this 
memorable  assemblage,  w’as  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  stan<lard  of  reform  is  not  to  be 
lowered  by  these  champions  of  the  temperance 
cause. 

THE  MILLION  I 

AH  American  Presbyterian  patriots  will  surely 
remember  the  first  Sunday  of  July  as  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time  for  the  thank-offering  towards 
the  million  dollars  necessary  for  the  liquida¬ 
tion  of  the  debts  upon  our  Boards.  The  heavy 
burden  resting  on  the  Home  Mission  Board  is 
appalling,  and  one  cannot  contemplate  the 
failure  to  clear  off  this  mena(ung  obstacle  to 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  our  beloved  land, 
-and  to  the  credit  of  the  Board  in  the  business 
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world  that  has  always  been  unquestioned, 
without  grave  apprehensions. 

That  Presbyterian  perseverance  may  find  a 
happy  and  inspiring  illustration  in  its  entire 
removal,  we  may  all  devoutly  pray.-  A 
strong  pull  and  a  pull  all  together  should  be 
the  watchword  just  now.  C.  S.  D. 

1)R.  WALLACE  RAUCLIFFE  INSTALLED. 

The  Rev.  Wallace  Radcliffe,  D.  D. ,  long  the 
able  and  popular  pastor  of  the  Fort  street 
Presbyterian  Church,  Detroit,  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  New  York  avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  Washington,  D.  C. — late  and  long  the 
charge  of  Dr.  William  Alvin  Bartlett— on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  June  iSth,  the  services 
taking  place  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Washington.  Dr.  George  N.  Luccock, 
pastor  of  the  Metropolitan  Presbyterian  Church, 
presided,  and  read  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  W.  Pitzor,  pastor  of  the  ‘Central 
Presbyterian  Church,  offered  the  invocation. 

The  sermon  was  by  President  Patton  of 
Princeton,  from  the  text,  Matthew,  x.  7, 
“As  ye  go,  preach.”  He  said: 

We  belong  to  a  Church  that  emphasizes 
the  pulpit  and  not  the  altar.  We  are  not  dis¬ 
paraging  other  churches.  Some  of  them  make 
a  great  deal  of  the  sacraments,  and  others 
make  much  of  the  service,  but  we  preaeh 

He  asked,  first,  what  was  the  need  of  preach 
ing,  and  said  that  when  this  question  was  set¬ 
tled  much  about  the  methods  and  the  matter 
was  settled.  The  need  of  preaching,  was  to 
make  men  feef  the  value,  the  length  and 
breadth  of  salvation.  It  must  show  them  of 
their  peril  and  put  them  in  the  path  of  safety. 
Preaching  was  more  than  literary  entertain¬ 
ment  or  the  satisfaction  of  a  want  on  Sunday. 
Clubs  and  societies  might  be  organized  to  re¬ 
form  the  drunkard  or  to  accomplish  other 
commend.ible  reforms,  but  they  were  of  neces¬ 
sity  subsidiary  to  the  organization  that  brings 
men  into  a  saving  relation  with  Jesus  Christ. 

“What  must  be  the  contents  of  preaching?” 
Dr.  Patton  asked,  and  answered  that  ministers 
must  preach  Christ.  But  here  there  was  room 
for  much  variance,  for  some  would  mean  by 
this  the  atonement,  and  sonic  the  ethics  of 
the  Gospel,  while  others  would  want  less  of 
the  tlood  and  little  or  nothing  of  dogma.  All 
should  learn  that  the  Gospel  was  at  the  same 
time  the  simplest  thing  and  the  biggest  thing 
that  could  be  preached.  It  involved  a  man’s 
relations  to  himself,  to  his  neighbor,  and  to 
his  God.  But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of 
the  inquiry. 

The  questioning  would  carry  the  seeker  to 
justification  by  faith,  and  from  that  on  to  Cal¬ 
vinism.  Dr.  Patton  wished  to  emphasize,  how¬ 
ever,  that  while  creed  was  large,  salvation  was 
larger.  Some  churches  might  dwell  upon  one 
phase  of  creed  or  other  matters  of  theology, 
but  the  Presbyterian  Church  had  before  itself 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  its  breadth  and 
fullness. 

'The  preacher’s  warrant  for  proclaiming  the 
Gospel  with  assurance  and  dogmatic  confi¬ 
dence  must  be  in  the  Bible.  He  must  not  only 
preach  Christ,  but  the  Word.  His  conception 


must  be  that  the  Bible  was  the  record  of  God’s 
thought  officially  reported  for  the  world. 
There  might  be  behind  this  admission  an  im¬ 
mense  induction  of  particulars,  but  the  infal¬ 
libility  must  be  accepted.  This  preaching  was 
not  to  dwell  with  stress  upon  the  five  points  of 
Calvinism,  forthe  sake  of  those  points  which 
Presbyterians  acknowledge  no  more  than  the 
Anglicans.  That  would  be  petty.  They 
must  be  insisted  upon  because  Presbyterians 
insisted  on  presenting  the  whole  truth  without 
quarrelling  w'ith  their  brethren. 

The  remainder  of  Dr.  Patton’s  discourse 
dealt  with  the  influence  of  the  pulpit  and  the 
interest  of  the  world  at  large  in  religious 
problems.  He  denied  that  the  pulpit  had  lost 
its  former  power,  or  that  it  would  ever  be  sup¬ 
planted  by  the  daily  ]  ress.  So  long  as  the 
future  was  uncertain  and  men  interested  in 
their  souls’  eternal  welfare,  preaching  would 
flourish.  Dr.  Patton  believed  there  was  never 
a  time  when  men  were  so  deeply  interested  in 
religious  diecussions  as  at  present.  Religion 
used  to  be  taken  for  granted  because  men 
were  occupied  with  business  affairs,  but  now 
there  were  men  seeking  the  origin  of  all 
things  religious  and  digging  after  sources. 
He  believed  there  was  never  a  time  when  the 
attention  of  men  was  so  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  Bible. 

The  outlook  for  preaching.  Dr.  Patton  urged, 
was  splendid.  Men  had  good  reasons  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  holy  men  of  old  were  borne 
along  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  ministers  could 
stand  up  and  face  the  intellectual  world  with 
that  belief.  They-  could  proclaim  that  the 
Gospel  was  to  save  souls.  It  was  a  Gospel 
worthy  to  be  the  subject  of  pilgrim  songs  on 
earth,  and  to  become  the  song  of  triumph  in 
the  world  to  come. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Hamlin,  the  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  the  Covenant,  delivered  the  charge  to  the 
new  pastor,  after  Dr.  Luccock  had  asked  the 
formal  questions  to  Dr.  Radcliffe  and  to  the 
people.  Dr.  Hamlin’s  address  was  a  Tery 
graceful  one,  touching  upon  the  fact  that  the 
duty  was  in  some  respect  embarrassing.  Dr. 
Radcliffe  being  experienced  in  pastoral  work, 
and  from  a  church  where  hia  loss  would  be 
felt,  not  only  in  Detroit,  but  in  Michigan. 
Dr.  Hamlin  said  he  could  not  impart  any 
counsel  or  advi.-e,  but  be  could  say  that  the 
Presbytery  of  Washington  were  glad  to  wel¬ 
come  Dr.  Railcliffe  to  them.  He  would  find 
them  a  fraternal  body,  leaving  each  minister 
to  act  with  manly  independen<‘e.  His  pastoral 
duties  would  undoubtedly  be  the  same  in  many 
respects  as  they  were  in  the  church  he  had 
come  from.  The  intellectual  challenge  in  the 
city  was  sharp,  and  the  social  duties  exacting. 
The  Congressional  influence  might  be  in  a 
sense  inimical,  but  not  to  the  extent  often  be¬ 
lieved.  In  concluding  Dr.  Hamlin  assured  the 
new  pastor  that  he  would  find  the  same  rea¬ 
sons  to  love  his  work  and  serve  God  here  in 
Washington  that  he  had  found  elsewhere. 

Dr.  John  Chester,  formerly  pastor  of  the 
Metropolitan  Presbyterian  Church,  gave  the 
charge  to  the  congregation.  He  referred  to 
the  splendid  treatment  the  church  had  in¬ 
variably  accorded  previous  pastors,  and  urged 
that  the  advent  of  a  new  man  should  stimu¬ 
late  them  to  worka  worthy  of  this  church’s 
splendid  history.  After  prayer  by  Dr  Pat¬ 
ton,  and  singing.  Dr.  Radcliffe  dismissed  the 
congregation  with  the  benediction. 
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Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  ENGI.AND. 

South  Boston.— T/tc  Fourth  Church.— To  this 
church  the  Christian  Endeavor  delegation  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  has  been  assigned  as  headquarters,  and  this 
section  of  Boston  for  entertainnient  of  the  invading 
regiment  from  across  the  border.  The  pastor  the 
Rev.  Minot  S.  Har;;well  is  unremitting  in  his 
labors  to  give  a  royal  welcome  to  his  visitors,  and 
has  the  cordial  cooperation  of  officers  and  members. 
Three  hundred  have  already  been  enrolled.  Mr. 
Hartwell  has  been  striking  steady  lilows  during  the 
pa.st  five  Sunday  evenings  on  “  The  Saloon  and 
Money,”  “Saloon  and  Politics,”  “The  Church,” 
“  The  Home,”  and  his  concluding  theme  was  “  The 
Saloon  Should  Go.”  D. 

Antrim,  N.  H. — The  esteemed  pa.stor  of  this 
church  has  been  in  somewhat  delicate  health  during 
the  iiast  year.  Nevertheless  his  abundant  labors 
which  have  been  incessant  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  as  pastor  of  this  church,  do  not  seem  to  suffer 
any  dimiiiuti-)n.  Thirty-one  members  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  since  January,  and  the  church  is  united  and 
prosperous.  Dr.  Cochrane’s  daughter  Susie,  has 
been  a  student  at  the  N.  E.  Conservatory  of  Music 
this  year.  She  has  received  from  the  highest  author¬ 
ity  warm  commendations  for  proficiency  in  her 
studies  and  great  xirornise  for  the  future. 

Providence,  K.  I. — Last  Sabbath  was  a  memor¬ 
able  one,  in  the  Second  church,  as  it  marked  the 
Fourth  Anniversary  of  the  organization  of  this 
church,  and  the  third  of  the  installation  of  the  Rev. 
.1.  Reynolds  Mackay,  as  pastor.  Pastor  and  iieople 


tastefully  adorned  with  fiowers,  festoons  and  em¬ 
blems.  The  pastor-at-large  responded  to  an  invitaiou 
to  preach  morning  and  evening,  and  rarely  has  it  been 
his  pritilege  to  address  a  more  gratefully  responsive 
audience.  In  the  evening  the  pastor  made  an  ariinir- 
able  resume  of  the  work  financially  and  spiritually. 
Not  a  ripple  of  strife  ordivbion  has  marred  the  pros¬ 
perity  of*  this  young  church.  The  roll  of  member¬ 
ship  was  called  and  an  unusually  large  number  re¬ 
sponded  to  their  names.  At  the  re<iuest  of  the  pas¬ 
tor  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Dewing,  a  thank  offering 
followed,  that  cleared  off  a  small  fioating  debt.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  McBain.  jiastor  of  the  First  church  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Sunday-school  afti^r  the  ses.sion.  Mr. 
Mackay  has  been  accompli.shing  a  (juiet  but  eft’ective 
work,  and  his  wise  and  discreet  leadership  is  apparent 
in  every  department  of  the  church. 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City.— Church  of  the  Comnant. — 
During  .July  and  August  preaching  services  at  11 
A..M.  and  8  p.m.  on  Sundays,  and  the  social  prayer- 
mating  on  Thursday  evenings,  will  be  ably  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Barbour  of  New  York 
city.  Elder  Chas.  S.  McKay  takes  the  place  of  Su- 

gerintendent  J.  C.  Cady  in  the  care  of  the  morning 
unday-school.  The  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
maintain  their  regular  prayer-meetings  at  7.30  on 
Sunday  evenings,  and  tneir  usual  monthly  meet¬ 
ings.  Miss  Anna  M.  Juppe  has  charge  of  the  fresh 
air  and  pastoral  work.  With  this  attractive  and 
comfortable  church  thus  affording  excellent  facili¬ 
ties  for  worship,  hoth  to  its  own  members  and  to 
strangers,  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  George  S.  Webster, 
expects  to  enjoy  his  vacation  with  his  family  at 
their  summer  home  on  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

New  York  City.— The  Board  of  Grove  City  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa.,  has  Conferred  the  degree  of  D.  D.,  on  W. 
R.  riarshaw,  pastor  of  the  First  Union  church.  New 
York  City. 

Brooklyn.  —  Sitrnmcr  Serviccst.  —Commencing 
next  Sunday,  .July  7,  Dr.  Malcolm  M.  G.  Dana  will 
supply  thefourunitingcongre{<atioii8on  the  Heights 
of  Brooklyn.  The  union  service  will  be  held  in  Dr. 
Story’s  church — at  11  A.M.  Dr.  Dana  will  also  take 
charge  of  the  Union  Friday  evening  prayer  meetings 
during  the  summer.  This  arrangement  contemplates 
the  securing  for  these  churches,  viz:  First  Presby¬ 
terian,  Dr.  Cuthburt  Hall’s;  Reformed  Dutch,  Rrv. 
Mr.  Adam;  Second  Presbyterian.  Dr.  Fox;  The 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  Dr.  Store’s  a  pastor  in  resi¬ 
dences  and  Dr.  Dana  will  render  any  pastoral 
service  desired  to  the  above  named  churches.  This 
plan  is  preferred  to  the  more  common  one  of 
having  a  different  supply  for  each  Sabbith.  Dr. 
Dana’s  acquaintance  with  Brooklyn  churches  and 
popularity  hs  a  preacher  makes  the  arrangement  in 
this  ca.se  peculiarly  satisfactory. 

Sauqoit. — A  Ringtiui  Decade  — B’riday,  June  28, 
was  a  day  of  special  interest  to  this  church,  it  being 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  installation  of  the  pastor. 
Rev.  Geoige  Hardy.  In  the  afternoon  there  were 
brief  addresses  by  neighboring  ministers,  to  whom 
had  been  as>igned  topics  of  local  interest.  Former 
pastors  of  the  church  and  others  were  represented  by 
letter.  Then  followed  a  sup  per  and  sociable.  Some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  hundred  dollars  was  secured  by  a 
birthday  offering  for  the  purchase  of  a  new  bell 
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which  is  quite  needed.  During  the  ten  years  of  this 
pastorate  there  have  gone  out  from  this  little  coun¬ 
try  congregation  eighty-five  young  people  to  find 
their  life  work  elsewhere— a  num^r  quite  larger 
than  the  present  roll  of  resident  members.  This 
very  forcibly  presents  the  problem  of  the  country 
church.  Arainst  such  a  tide  of  immigration  it  is  a 
hard  strug^e  to  hold  their  own.  They  are  impor¬ 
tant,  however,  as  feeders  to  the  city  churches. 

Cohoes. — A  Memorial  Church. — Dr.  H.  B.  Silli- 
man,  who  is  greatly  esteemed  in  his  own  citv  and 
much  beyond  it,  has  made  a  most  generous  offer  to 
the  members  and  congregation  of  the  First  Presby 
terian  Church  of  Cohoes— it  being  nothing  le.ss  than 
to  build  them  a  church  edifice  of  fine  proportions, 
material,  and  workmanship.  The  Republican  of 
that  city  says:  He  has  made  a  definite  offer  of  $50, 
000,  and  if,  when  the  contract  for  the  c'aurch  is 
awarded,  the  church  building  proper  costs  more,  he 
will  settle  the  bill.  More  definitely,  Mr.  Silliman 
will  pre.sent  to  the  congregation  the  so-calleci  Moore 
property,  corner  of  Alohawk  and  Seneca  streets,  and 
pay  all  the  cost  of  erecting  the  church  proper.  The 
congregation  must  raise  money  enough  to  pay  the 
cost  of  erecting  that  part  of  the  building  to  be  usetl 
as  a  church  house  and  lecture-room  and  for  remod¬ 
eling  the  manse.  The  church  will  be  known  as  the 
Silliman  Memorial,  and  will  be  erected  by  Mr.  Silli¬ 
man  in  memory  of  his  parents,  Levi  and  Clarissa 
Silliman.  They  were  really  the  founders  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Cohoes.  They  labored  faith¬ 
fully  and  gave  liberally  of  their  means  to  establish 
the  church.  In  their  worthy  memory  the  beautiful 
edifice  will  be  erected.  At  the  meeting  la.st  night 
it  was  decided,  on -motion  of  George  H  McDowell, 
to  .accept  the  general  plan  of  the  building,  with  the 
slight  modifications  that  may  be  agreed  upon  be¬ 
tween  the  architect  and  trustees.  They  will  go  to 
work  at  once  to  rai.se  all  funds  needed.  One  pleas¬ 
ant  fact  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the 
church  is  that  no  debt  will  be  incurred.  The 
amount  to  be  raised  by  the  congregation  is  altout 
830,(100,  and  the  pledges  have  already  been  received 
to  such  amount  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  all  can 
be  raised  in  time  to  pay  the  cost  of  erecting  tiie 
church  at  once.  The  entire  estimatetl  cost  of  the 
new  building  is  $75,000. 

Wadhams  Mills. — The  Rev.  E.  .T.  Abbott,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Union  Seminary,  wasortlained  and  iu.stalled 
as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church,  .lune  28. 
Examination  beforethecouference  of  local  churches 
was  held  in  the  afternoon,  other  services  in  the 
evening.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dean  of  Crown  Point,  iirt- 
sided,  preached  the  sermon  and  gave  right  hand  of 
fellowship.  The  Rev.  Mr.  DeMolt  of  Ticonderoga 
gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor. 

Barre  Centre. — The  Rev.  T.  Ji.  Waldo,  late  of 
Prattsburgb,  has  accepted  the  call  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church  of  Barre  Centre,  Orleans  County,  N.  Y., 
and  may  Ite  addressed  there. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Westfield.— A  hMoric  church.  Paritih  netth  d 
17S0. — Fifty-nine  new  members  have  been  addetl  to 
the  historic  Presbyterian  church  of  this  place  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year,  mo.st  of  them  at  a  recent  commun¬ 
ion.  It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  and  a  large  audi¬ 
ence  had  gathered  in  the  handsome  church.  Nearly 
all  present  had  .some  friend  or  relative  who  for  the 
first  time  was  to  confess  Christ  publicly.  The 
church  was  tastefully  decorat^,  and  the  music  ap¬ 
propriate.  The  happy  faces  of  the  converts  and 
the  nappier  faces  oi  those  whose  prayers  were  now 
answered  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  The  large  in¬ 
gathering  was  the  result  of  a  three  weeks’  series  of 
meetings  held  by  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Davidson,  the  evan¬ 
gelist.  A  marked  feature  of  his  work  was  the 
large  number  of  adults  reached,  the  average  age 
being  nearly  23  years.  Mr.  Davidson  left  many 
friends  here,  and  his  methods  were  above  critici.>im. 
He  endeared  himself  very  much  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  his  whole  work  gained  in  power  and 
momentum  up  to  the  very  last  .service.  It  is  ex- 
pecterl  that  more  will  unite  at  the  next  communion, 
and  that  about  1.50  will  join  the  various  churches. 
The  Presbyterian  church  here  is  historic,  the  parish 
being  settled  in  1720.  The  people  were  called  to¬ 
gether  first  by  a  large  bass  drum,  and  later  by  a 
huge  liell  hung  in  an  apple  tree.  Through  fear  of 
the  Indians  the  men  brought  their  rifles,  and  the 
services  were  held,  one  before  and  the  other  direct  ly 
after  lunch.  In  Revolutionary  days  the  old  church 
was  often  taken  and  retaken  by  the  British.  In 
this  church  sat  the  jury  which  convicted  Morgan, 
the  ruthless  murderer  of  “Parson  Caldwell,”  who 
when  the  wadding  gave  out  in  the  battle  of  Spring- 
field,  ran  into  the  church,  seized  an  armful  of  hymn 
books,  and,  rushing  out  among  the  men.  shouted 
“Give  ’em  Watts,  boy^  give  ’em  Watts  T’  Bret 
Harte  has  made  this  incident  immortal.  By  a 
pleasant  coinciflence  the  present  pastor  is  of  the 
.same  name,  the  Rev.  N.  W.  Caldwell.  He  will  soon 
complete  his  thirteenth  year  over  this  charge,  and 
the  results  achievedin  temporal  and  spiritual  things 
are  most  gratifying.  In  the  thirteen  years  605  have 
united  with  this  church,  or  an  average  of  about  47 
for  each  year;  117  united  the  first  year,  when  he 
was  his  own  evangelist.  The  church  and  lecture- 
room  have  been  remodelled,  a  beautiful  new  par¬ 
sonage  built,  and  the  outside  missions  greatly  en¬ 
larged.  The  church  membership  has  advanced 
gradually  from  the  eleventh  to  the  second  position 
in  his  Presbytery,  and  over  t1.200  was  this  year 
^ven  to  Missions.  Mr.  Caldwell  spent  many  years 
in  teaching  and  in  the  study  of  oratory,  and  was 
also  admitted  to  the  har.  This  special  training  and 
added  experience  have  aided  not  a  little  towards  his 
successful  ministry.  He  is  something  of  an  anti¬ 
quarian,  and  on  his  book  shelves  is  a  well  preserved 
copy  of  the  first  Minutes  of  the  Presbyterian  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  J. 
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Okan(je.— On  Thui-sday  evening,  June  20,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Townsend  was  installed  as  the  succes¬ 
sor  of  Dr.  Henry  M.  Storrs  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  of  Orange.  The  interior  of  the 
edifice  was  beatitifully  decorated  with  flowers,  and 
notwithstanding  the  intense  heat  the  auditorium 
of  the  clmrch  was  filled  with  a  large  and  attentive 
audience  The  Rev.  David  R.  Krazer,  D.D.,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  preached  the  sermon,  the  charge^  to 
the  people  was  given  by  the  Rev.  .Stanley  White, 
the  charge  to  the  pastor  by  the  Rev  .James  M.  l^ud- 
low,  D.D.,  and  the  installation  prayer  was  offered 
by  the  Rev  Wilson  Phraner,  D.D.,  the  services  con- 
eluding  with  the  benediction  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Townsend.  Thus  happily  begins  the  latest  pastor¬ 
ate  in  one  of  the  mother  Presbyterian  churches  of 
New  .Jersey,  a  church  whose  organization  dates 
back  to  the  year  1719,  and  the  succession  of  whose 
pastors  includes  such  names  as  Storrs,  .Mix,  Hoyt, 
White,  Hillyer  and  Chapman.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  installation  services  the  large,  congregation 
pressed  forward  to  grasp  the  hand  of  the  new  pas¬ 
tor  and  hearty  cuugratulatious  and  Itest  wishes 
were  interchanged. 

The  Pkeshytery  of  Newton  on  June  I8th  li- 
censefl  to  preach  the  Gospel  Mr.  Courtlandt  P.  But¬ 
ler,  son  of  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Butler,  D.D.,  of  Blairs- 
town,  N.  .J.;  received  under  its  care,  as  candidates, 
Messrs.  F.  P.  Hiner  and  B.  L.  Bowlby,  both  of  the 
church  of  A.sbury;  and  found  in  order  calls  from 
the  churches  of  Ilelaware  and  Knowltou  to  the 
Rev.  A.  L.  Kelly,  now  of  Philadelphia. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Hazleton. — The  Italian  Preshuterian  Church. — 
On  Thurs(lay  night,  .June  20th,  the  liev.  W.  W. 
McNair,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Williamson,  and  Elder  1). 
D.  Dodge,  representing  the  Italian  Mission  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Lehigh  Presbytery,  and  the  Rev.  David 
Acvuartjue,  pastor  of  the  New  Italy  Italian  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  near  Bangor,  Pa.,  met  by  direction 
of  Presbytery  at  the  Italian  church,  corner  Third 
and  Hays  streets,  and  after  full  examination^  of 
candidates  orgfinized  the  First  Itttlian  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Hazleton,  with  33  communicant  mem¬ 
bers.  Two  ruling  elders  and  two  deacons  were 
elected,  and  Elders  J.  Foster  Barber  and  D.  D. 
Dodge  of  the  Engli.sh  Presbyterian  church  were 
made  Advisory  Elders.  On  Sunday'  .afternoon  fol¬ 
lowing,  at  4  o’clock,  the  church  building  was  dedi¬ 
cated  and  the  newly  elected  elders  and  deacons  or¬ 
dained,  after  which  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  was  celebrated.  Mr.  Angelo  Peruzzi  for 
some  time  had  entire  charge  of  this  successful  Ital¬ 
ian  work. 

OHIO. 

Youngstown.  —  The  Westminster  Church  has 
clo.std  a  year  of  remarkable  prosperity  for  a  church 
not  yet  two  years  old.  Within  a  year  past  83  mem- 
l»ers  have  b*;en  received,  making  a  total  roll  of  3.54. 
The  sum  of  ^,886  was  contributed  for  church  ex¬ 
penses,  and  815,000  have  Iteeu  subscribed  for  the 
purchase  of  a  choice  aad  well  located  building  site. 
The  pastor,  the  Rev.  William  G.  White,  sailed  for 


HOAV  A  WOMAN  PAID  HER  DKBT.S! 

I  am  out  of  CeM.  and  thanks  to  the  Dish  Washer  busi¬ 
ness  lor  tt.  In  the  past  five  we- ks  I  have  maue  over  $.500. 
and  I  am  so  thankful  that  I  feci  like  1. 1  inif  everybody, 
-o  that  they  can  be  benefited  by  my  experierce.  Any¬ 
body  can  sell  Dish  \\  ashers,  because  everybody  wants 
one,  especially  when  it  can  be  got  so  cheap.  You  can 
wash  and  dry  the  dishes  in  two  minutes.  1  believe  that 
in  two  year®  from  now  every  family  will  have  one.  You 
can  get  lull  particul  >is  and  hundreds  of  testimonials  bv 
ad'lressink  the  iron  City  Dish  Washer  Co.,  145  .s.  High¬ 
land  Ave.  Stai  on  A.  Pilt-burg,  Pa.,  and  you  ran’t  help 
but  make  mo.  ey  in  this  hu®inesB.  I  believe  tout  I  can 
clear  ov'er  83.000 'he  coming  year,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
let  sueb  an  opt  o  tunity  pass  witiiout  improvement.  We 
cannot  expect  to  succeed  without  trying.  MRS.  B. 
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equalle  ,  gammer  resort  section,  offering  tbo 
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Climate  and  scenery  unsurpassed. 

Prices  from  $4  per  week  upwards. 

Mailed  free,  on  application  to 

A.  W.'EGGLESTONE,  or  f.  W.  GDMMIROt, 

/F.  A,  3S3  Broadway,  How  Fork.  0.  F.  A,  St.  Alba&i.TL 
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a  two  months’  European  tour  on  the  Campania, 
June  29th.  Upon  his  return  the  congreRation  look 
confidently  to  pushing  forward  their  good  work  in 
the  Master's  name. 

Bucykus.— The  pastor  of  this  church,  the  Rev. 
Charles  H.  McCaslin,  Ph.D..  has  been  winning  high 
honors  recently.  During  the  absence  of  f’resident 
Scovel  of  Wooster  University  for  the  month  of  May, 
Dr.  McCaslin  took  his  classes  in  Moral  Philosophy 
and  Sociology.  He  was  at  the  same  rime  finisbing 
his  course  as  a  post-graduate  student  in  Political 
and  Social  Science,  lind  took  bis  degree  at  the  re¬ 
cent  commencement.  He  has  also  been  his  own 
pulpit  supply,  thus  pleasing  his  congregation.  This 
very  dillicult  field  has  greatly  prospered  under  his 
ministration.s,  and  for  a  young  man  Dr.  McCaslin 
certainly  has  a  bright  future. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago. — Dr.  J.  H.  Barrows  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  church  preached  .June  28  on  “The  Mystery 
in  Science  and  Revelation,”  from  Job  11  :7.  He  and 
his  family  are  to  go  to  Europe  in  July.  Dr.  Bar- 
rows  will  lecture  before  the  Grindenwald  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Switzerland  on  “  The  Parliament  of  Relig¬ 
ions,”  August  29.  The  Rev.  A.  T.  Pierson,  D.  U., 
addressed  the  Teachers  and  Christian  Workers  at 
the  Association  Rooms,  on  Saturday  noon.  He 
held  a  mass  missionary  meeting  in  the  Chicago 
avenue  church,  June  27,  at  8  p.  M.  A  prayer-meet¬ 
ing  was  held  at  7  p.  M.  for  the  meeting. 

Geneseo. — The  Presbyterian  Collegiate  Institute 
graduated  twenty  students  in  Juue20.  Some  of 
them  will  enter  College  in  the  fall.  Rev.  Edward 
Wright  McClusky  has  been  doing  a  large  work 
during  the  past  year.  There  have  been  many  be¬ 
lievers  revived  anil  added  to  the  church.  A  debt  of 
^00  has  been  paid,  and  the  church  and  manse  neatly 
repaired.  The  offerings  for  the  Home  and  Foreign 
Board  are  larger  than  ever  before. 

MICHIGAN. 

Battle  Creek. — The  cornerstone  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  now  in  course  of  erection  in 
this  fine  Michigan  town  was  laid  on  Thursday  af¬ 
ternoon,  .June  20th,  the  pa.stor,  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Pot¬ 
ter,  pre.sidii]g  at  the  intere.sting  services,  the  devo¬ 
tional  and  minor  parts  of  which  were  performed  by 
neighboring  ministers  of  divers  denominations,  by 
way  of  telling  anew,  we  suppo.se,  the  very  old  story 
of  Presbyterian  catholicity  toward  all  brethren 
without — even  such  as  fiout  her  baptism  and  the 
validity  of  her  ministry.  The  eloquent  address  on 
the  occasion  was  given  by  Dr.  George  F.  Hunting 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Flint.  From  a 
history  of  the  enterprise  prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Tomlinson,  it  appears  that  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Battle  Creek  was  organized  with  89  mem 
hers.  May  27,  1883.  at  a  special  session  of  the  Lan¬ 
sing  Presbytery,  the  sermon  being  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Duffield  of  Detroit.  The  officers  were:  W. 
H.  Skinner,  C.  B.  Hubbard,  C.  C.  Peavey,  Wm. 
Kirkpatrick,  T.  A.  Cliadwick,  Charles  Scoon, 
Charles  Powell,  C.  E.  Foote,  and  Geo.  I.  Goodenow, 
elders;  and  C.  B.  Hubbard,  J.  B.  Chapin,  Alonzo 
Hill,  deacons.  A  Sunday  -  school  was  organized 
June  10,  with  C.  E.  Foote  superintendent.  Prof. 
Loba  of  Olivet  cowiucted  services  at  the  Opera 
House,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  under  his  ministra¬ 
tions,  the  roll  reached  106.  He  served  a  year  and  a 
half  lunger  as  pastor,  wheu  the  Rev.  George  F. 
Chipperfield  succeeded  him,  and  he  was  followed  in 
turn  oy  the  present  excellent  pastor,  the  Rev.  W. 
S.  Potter,  in  November,  1888.  The  church  now 
numbers  324  members,  and  the  Sabbath-school  237, 
with  Dr.  M.  Rorabacher  superintendent.  Mauy 
other  particulars  were  given  iu  this  valuable  sketch. 
The  cornerstoue  was  duly  laid  at  its  conclusion  by 
the  Rev.  W.  S.  Potter,  assisted  by  Morgap  M.  Lewis, 
the  contractor,  and  Dr.  Geo.  A.  Robertson,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Building  Committee.  The  new  church 
is  to  be  a  fine  structure,  a  real  ornament  to  the  town. 
It  will  be  iu  Flemish  style  of  architecture,  designed 
by  Dinwiddle  and  Newbery  of  Chicago.  The  two 
street  fronts  will  be  of  pressed  brick  and  the  roof  of 
red  Spanish  tile.  The  plant  when  completed  will 
represent  a  value  of  830.000. 

WISCONSIN. 

Lake  Geneva. — The  Sixth  Annual  Encampment 
of  the  Western  College  Students  Conference,  oegan 
at  the  camp  of  the  Western  Secretarial  Institute, 
Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  June  22,  and  closed  on  Sabbath, 
June  30.  It  is  held  under  the  college  department  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  and  there 
are  upwards  of  300  collegians  present,  from  Galves¬ 
ton  on  the  South  to  Manitoba  on  the  North,  and 
from  Ohio  to  California.  It  is  the  purpose  of  these 
gatherings  to  deepen  the  spiritual  life  of  college 
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men  and  to  open  up  the  possibilities  of  Christian 
service  which  awaits  them  as  they  leave  college  and 
find  their  place  of  work  in  the  world. 

Marshfield.— The  Rev.  Rollo  Branch  is  faith¬ 
fully  preaching  in  the  Presbyterian  church  here. 
Mr.  Joseph  Brown  the  Synodical  Sunday-school 
missionary  resides  here,  and  goes  forth  to  the  de.sti- 
tute  regions  of  the  State.  He  has  just  returned 
from  Oconto  County,  where  he  assisted  in  the 
dedication  of  the  church  in  Couillardville,  and  con¬ 
ducted  intere.sting  missionary  institutes  at  Wau- 
saukee,  June  15  and  16  and  at  Delany’s  Grove,  ten 
miles  north  of  Oconto  to  .Tune  18,  where  efficient 
help  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Guido  Bossard  of  Oconto, 
and  the  Rev.  Z.  F.  Blakely,  the  new  Sunday-.school 
mis.sionary  in  Oconto  County. 

MINNESOTA. 

St.  Paul. — The  resignation  of  the  Rev.  L.  L. 
Cameron  as  the  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church, after  a  service  of  on  ly  nine  months.has  called 
out  an  exchiuge  of  letters  most  creditable  to  all 
concerned.  The  congregation  were  quite  willing  to 
grant  Mr.  Cameron  an  extended,  even  a  year’s  re¬ 
spite,  to  restore  his  health,  but  he  felt  it  imperative 
to  resign.  The  church  has  greatly  prospered  under 
his  ministrations,  seventy  persons  having  united 
with  it  during  his  brief  ministry.  He  is  parteil 
wiih  most  reluctantly  on  the  part  of  all.  The  offi¬ 
cial  letter  is  signed  by  Geo.  W.  Davis,  Moderator, 
Wm.  Burrows,  clerk,  and  by  Jason  W.  Cooper, 
John  McCulloch,  J.  C.  Donahower,  David  C.  Craig, 
and  W.  H.  Tinker,  on  the  part  of  the  Session. 

KANSAS. 

Wichita. — A  note  from  Rev.  ,1.  W,  Funk,  dated 
June  28,  says:  “Perkins  Church  of  this  city  com¬ 
pleted  the  payment  of  the  legally  barred  but 
morally  just  debt  held  against  it  of  $1,400.  The 
debt  was  an  inheritance  from  the  former  location. 
The  task  was  accomplished  within  a  year.  ludebt- 
ness  is  acknowledged  to  285  Presbyterian  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies  who.se  contributions  and  friendly 
interest  was  a  constant  inspiration.  The  name  has 
been  changed  to  Endeavor  Presbyterian  Church. 
Presbyterians  and  friends  of  Wichita  did  nobly.” 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

Newark,  Delaware.— The  Rev.  Rollin  Alger 
Sawyer,  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Sawyer,  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Episcopai  Church  and  inducted 
to  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas,  Newark,  Delaware,  by 
Bishop  Leighton  Coleman,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  on  June 
29th.  Mr.  Sawyer  was  orderly  dismis.sed  from  his 
Presbyterian  pastorate  a  year  ago,  and  ordained 
deacon  by  Bishop  Coleman  last  autumn,  and  given 
charge  of  the  parish  of  Clayton,  which  he  now  leaves 
for  the  older  parish  in  the  same  diocese. 


Laughing  Babies 

are  loved  by  everybody.  Those  raised  on  the  Gail  Bor¬ 
den  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  .Milk  ate  comparatively  free 
from  sickness.  Infant  Health  is  a  valuable  pamphlet  for 
motliers.  Send  jour  addrtss  for  a  copy  to  the  New  York 
Condensed  Miik  Company,  New  York. 


.SARAH  DOWNS  HAMILTON. 

Entered  into  rest,  June  20,  1895,  Sarah  Downs 
Hamilton,  the  wife  of  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Hamilton 
of  Bloomington,  Nebraska,  and  daughter  of  the  late 
Erastus  R.  Olmstead  of  Hancock,  N.  Y.  She  was 
born  in  Downsville,  N.  Y.,  June  17, 1836,  but  soon 
removed  to  Delhi,  where  she  was  a  student  at  the 
Delaware  Academy.  July  24,  1860,  she  married  the 
Rev.  Thomas  H.  Hamilton.  Together  they  carried 
on  a  select  school  at  Hancock. 

The  last  twelve  years  of  her  life  were  spent  in 
Nebraska,  most  of  the  time  at  Bloomington,  her 
husband  being  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
at  that  place.  Besides  her  hu.sband  and  her  adopted 
daughter,  she  is  survived  by  her  aged  mother,  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Olmstead,  two  si.ster8,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Ford  and 
Miss  Fanny  Olmstead  of  Hancock,  also  by  a  brother 
George  Olmstead  of  Saratoga  Springs.  The  funeral 
was  held  at  her  mother's  home  whence  she  fell 
asleep  in  Jesus,  the  Rev.  D.  F.  Williams  officiating, 
and  her  remains  were  taken  to  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  was  a  Christian  from  childhood, 
always  loyal  to  her  Lord  and  faithful  in  His  work. 
She  was  of  a  sunny  and  cheerful  dispositiou.  Her 
noble  spirit  was  continually  coucerned  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  others,  she  bequeathed  to  her  friends  a  nohle 
service  worthy  of  example  and  a  sainted  memory. 
During  a  sickness  of  more  than  a  year  and  under  a 
painful  malady  never  a  murmur  escaped  her  Ups. 
Her  soul  was  calm  and  serene,  sustained  by  a  strong 
faith  and  abiding  hope  in  Christ,  and  through  long 
endurance  was  made  sweet  for  the  inheritance  in 
light. 


THE  LEGEND  ON  TOUR  LABEL. 

Pasted  on  your  paper,  or  the  wrapper,  is  an  address- 
label.  The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the 
date  to  which  your  suhs  ripiion  is  paid.  Kindly  ex 
amine  this  label  on  your  paper  and  see  it  anything  is  due 
Thk  Evahokust.  If  so  please  remit  the  amount  to 
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33  Union  Square  N  Y.  City. 


MORALITY  OF  THE  WHEEL. 

The  Utica  Herald,  which  represents  a  staid 
and  very  intelligent  constituency,  runs  its 
elastic  tire  right  over  our  worthy  College  Point 
officials  in  this  ruthless  fashion  : 

As  it  takes  all  kinds  of  people  to  make  a 
world,  and  some  very  queer  ones  at  times  are 
thrown  together  in  Boards  of  government  of 
greater  or  less  importance,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  account  for  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
village  school  of  College  Point,  L.  I.  That 
Board  has  had  before  it  the  question:  “Is  the 
riding  of  a  bicycle  by  a  young  lady  an  im¬ 
proper  practice  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  has 
decided  that  it  is.  And  whatever  others  may 
do,  and  whatever  the  teachers  of  College  Point 
school  may  do  when  off  duty  and  beyond  the 
guardianship  of  the  Trustees,  said  teacher 
must  not  ride  to  nor  from  school  on  a  bicycle. 

William  Sutter,  who  to  the  dignity  of  School 
Trustee  adds  that  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  of 
College  Point,  says  in  justification  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Board,  taken  on  his  motion,  that 
the  Trustees  are  “guardians  of  the  morals  of 
the  pupils,"  and  they  deem  the  sight  of  woman 
school  teachers  mounting,  riding,  and  dis¬ 
mounting  from  bicycles  calculated  to  deprave 
the  minds  of  their  pupils.  And  a  fellow  “guar¬ 
dian,”  Dr.  Reimer,  who  has  been  over  to 
wicked  New  York  and  seen  the  blooming  and 
bloomer  women  awheel,  adds:  “Of  course  our 
teachers  wear  skirts,  but  if  we  don’t  stop 
them  in  time  how  long  will  it  be  before  they 
will  copy  the  New  York  style.  How  would 
our  school  room  look  with  women  and  girls 
parading  among  the  boys  and  girls  in  bloom¬ 
ers?” 

Of  course  Squire  Sutter  and  his  fellow 
“guardians”  can’t  help  feeling  and  talking 
and  acting  thus.  They  are  “built  that  way,” 
and  are  not  alone.  In  Chicago  the  guardian 
of  public  morals  appeared  in  a  more  unex¬ 
pected  place  than  a  School  Board— in  the 
Board  of  Aldermen.  He  was  shocked  by  the 
blooming  woman  on  wheels,  and  proposed  to 
protect  himself  and  his  kind  by  ordinance. 
But  his  brother  aldermen  were  hard-headed, 
and  preferred  to  risk  being  shocked  by  leaving 
the  new  woman  a  free  course  of  development. 

In  the  College  Point  School  Board,  however, 
the  stern  moralist  had  his  way.  The  Board, 
as  one  man,  declared  the  riding  of  a  wheel  by 
women  teachers  “tends  to  create  immorality,” 
and  for  that  reason  “the  nuisance  of  bringing 
bicycles  to  schools  must  be  stopped.”  The 
offending  ceased.  But  it  will  not  be  for  long, 
we  predict.  The  wheel  is  a  gay  seducer,  but 
not  of  the  order  suspected  by  the  College  Point 
“guardians”  of  morals.  It  attracts  as  a  saver 
of  time,  an  aid  to  business,  a  substitute  for 
carriage  hire  and  horse  keep,  a  convenience, 
a  health  agent,  a  necessity  in  the  life  of  the 
age.  Whoever  sees  immorality  in  it  may  as 
well  get  accustomed  to  the  sight,  for  the 


Shall  we  mail  yon  (free)  an  illustrated  booklet  with  the 
theory,  results  and  price  of  this  b>  w 

Oxygen  Home  Remedy? 

It  also  tells  its  ease  of  successful  application,  and  ex¬ 
plains  why  diseases  that  are  beyond  the  power  of  the 
usual  remedies  will  often  yield  to  the  EUectropolse.  Peo¬ 
ple  yon  know  use  and  endorse  the  treatment.  Their  let 
ters  are  given  in  the  booklet. 

Electrolibration  Co„ 

846  FutAOit  SxBm,  Brookltm, 


to  household  work,  to  the  scrubbing 
brush  and  bucket,  to  the  dish  pan  and 
bousccloth.  That  was  woman ’s  posi¬ 
tion  until 


Washing  Powder 

came  to  her  release.  Now  she  does  all  her 
work  in  the  morning — does  as  she  pleases 
in  the  afternoon.  GOLD  DUST  has  found 
an  entrance  to  many  thousand  homes,  will 
you  welcome  it  to  yours  ?  Large  packages, 
price  25c.  Sold  everywhere.  Made  only  by 
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wheel  is  here  to  stay.  And  whoever  thinks 
he  detects  itnniurality  in  tt,  would  better  in¬ 
spect  bis  own  mind  before  proclaiming  bis  dis¬ 
covery.  Woman  on  a  wheel  is  new,  compara 
tively.  Hence  she  otartles  the  old  fogy.  He 
thinks  her  morals  are  at  od<ls,  whereas  it  is 
he  who  is  iu  a  rut.  Presently  he  won’t  mind. 
He  will  admit  *it’s  all  right;”  our  daughters 
and  sisters  and  wives  are  all  right.  80  are 
other  people’s.  Why  shouldn’t  they  ride  a 
bicycle,  as  well  as  a  carriage,  a  toboggan,  a  { 
troiley  car,  or  a  hobby  ?  j 


HISTORY  OF  THB  FLAG.  i 

On  Saturday,  June  14,  1777,  a  resolution  was  i 
passed  by  Congress  providing  fur  a  national  ' 
flag  of  thirteen  alternating  stripes,  seven  red 
and  six  white,  with  a  blue  square  in  the  up()er 
staflf  corner,  in  which  were  thirteen  w’hite 
stars,  “representing  a  new  constellation.” 
President  Washington  and  a  committee  de¬ 
signated  by  Congress  hud  previously  secured 
the  services  of  Betsy  Russ  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  first  flag  was  made  at  her  residence  be¬ 
tween  May  23  and  June  7,  1777.  Mrs.  Ross 
thereafter  continued  to  manufacture  flags  for 
the  Government.  Hor  daughter,  Clarissa  Clay- 
poole  succeeded  to  the  business  and  carried  it 
on  until  she  joined  the  Friends  when  she 
abandoned  it  lest  her  handiwork  should  be 
used  in  time  of  war. 

The  resolution  of  Congress  adopting  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  flag  was  otflcially  promulgated  on 
September  3,  1777.  The  stars  and  stripes  how¬ 
ever  had  been  thrown  to  the  breeze  for  some 
time  previous  to  this  date.  There  has  been 
some  dispute  as  to  when  they  were  first  hoisted 
as  a  battle  fltg.  It  is  claimed  that  shortly 
after  the  action  of  Congress  they  appeared  on 
a  war  vessel  in  the  harbor  (>f  Philadelphia.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  pretty  clearly  established 
that  the  first  ap|iearance  of  the  flag  in  the 
Continental  army  was  when  it  was  hoisted 
over  Fort  Stanwix,  the  site  of  the  present  city 
of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  on  Friday,  August  8,  1777. 

When  Vermont  and  Kentucky  were  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  Union,  Congress  decided  that  the 
design  of  the  flag  should  be  fifteen  stripes  and 
fifteen  stars  after  May  1,  ITUS  The  national 
standard  was  in  this  form  during  the  war  of 
1812,  and  until  1818,  although  by  that  time 
the  number  of  States  hail  been  increased  to 
twenty.  On  March  24,  1818,  Congress  adopted 
an  act  providing  that  the  flag  should  consist 
of  thirteen  stripes,  with  a  union  of  twenty 
stars,  and  that  on  every  admission  of  a  State 
another  star  should  be  added  to  the  union  on 
the  fourth  of  July  next  succeeding  such  ad¬ 
mission. 

Star  after  star  has  since  appeared  in  the  blue 
field  of  the  union,  and  the  Number  will  shortly 
have  reached  forty-five.  The  thirteen  stripes 
remain  to  teach  a  lesson  of  unchanging  patri¬ 
otism.  The  beautiful  banner  was  nevi‘r  yet 
lowered  before  a  foreign  foe,  and  out  of  the 
greatest  Civil  War  in  history  it  came  without 
a  star  missing  from  the  field  whose  hue  was 
burn  of  heaven’s  own  blue. 


THB  NKW  YORK  BALLOT  LAW  ANI>  PARTY 
DEVICES. 

Now  that  the  Raines  blanket  ballot  bill  has 
become  a  law,  and  that  the  ballot  for  which  it 
provides  will  be  used  at  the  coming  fall  elec¬ 
tion,  the  duty  of  selecting  the  emblems  for 
the  parties  will  fall  upon  the  coming  political 
conventions. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  bill  every  ticket 
that  is  in  the  field  must  be  printed  on  the  one 
blanket  in  columns  at  the  head  of  which  must 
appear  the  party  emblem,  enabling  voters  to 


THE  ANIMAL  EXTRACTS 

Oorokrina  extract  of  the  brain  of  the  ox, 
for  Nervous  Prostration,  In¬ 


somnia,  etc. 

Oa  rllnp  extract  of  the  heart,  for  functional 
weakness  of  the  heart. 

Medulline,  extract  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  for 
Locomotor  Ataxia. 

T^stine,  for  Premature  decay. 

Qvarine,  for  diseases  of  women. 

ThYroidine,  ‘“i-”"'*'*  »' 

Dose  9  Drops.  Price  $  1 .00. 

COLUMBIA  CHEMICAL  CO., 

Acad  for  Book.  IM  Waaliiiixton,  D.  C. 


indicate  their  preference  by  pencil  marks  on 
the  ballot  Thus  a  straight  ticket  is  voted  by 
marking  a  cross  at  the  head  of  the  column  in 
which  the  names  of  the  party  candidates  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  circle  printed  there.  Of  course  to 
the  voters  that  aie  able  to  read  and  write 
there  will  be  no  trouble,  for  the  party  candi 
dates  appear  under  the  head  of  their  parly, 
but  the  emblems  will  prove  very  beneficial  to 
the  voters  that  cannot  read  or  write,  for  then 
instead  of  looking  for  “Republican”  or  “Demo¬ 
crat,”  they  will  look  for  a  shield,  an  anchor,  a 
star,  or  some  other  permissible  device  which 
the  party  convention  may  adopt. 

The  device  must  be  simple  and  must  not  be 
either  any  State  coat-of-arms,  any  State  seal, 
the  United  States  coat  uf-arms,  seal  or  flag, 
any  religious  symbol,  or  the  portrait  of  any 
person.  Other  than  this  no  device  or  emblem 
of  reasonable  simplicity  shall  be  barred. 

Whatever  the  device  or  emblem  that  is  to  be 
chosen  by  any  State  convention,  it  must  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  then  can¬ 
not  be  used  by  any  other  political  party  or  in¬ 
dependent  body  of  voters.  The  duty  of  select¬ 
ing  these  emblems  will  fall  upon  the  com¬ 
ing  conventions.  An  effort  will  be  made  to 
select  some  object  that  is  attractive,  simple, 
easily  discernible,  and  well  known,  so  that  no 
possible  confusion  can  arise  and  so  misdirect 
the  vote  of  an  illiterate  man.  Of  course  in 
this  endeavor  the  party  to  first  hold  its  con¬ 
vention  has  the  best  opportunity  to  select  a 
popular  device. 

THE  PLACE  AND  POWER  OF  INTELLECT  IN 
THE  RELIGIOUS  LIFE. 

Dr.  Chalmers,  with  his  strong  sense,  and 
from  his  own  luminous  experience,  used  to 
say  he  did  not  rate  very  highly  any  spiritual 
conversation  that  was  not  accompanied  by  in¬ 
tellectual  regeneration.  Nor  does  anybody  | 
who  sees  the  meaning  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  or  reads  a  few  pages  in  the  chequered  I 
history  of  the  Church.  New  epochs  in  the 
moral  life  of  man  have  been  coincident  with 
widespread  awakenings  of  intellect.  The  re¬ 
newal  of  the  mental  and  spiritual  life  of  peo¬ 
ples,  called  by  literary  historians  a  Renais¬ 
sance,  and  by  theologians  a  “Revival”  or  a 
“Reformation,”  is.  in  plain  prose,  the  access  of 
new  truths  concerning  the  spiritual  life  and 
universe  to  men’s  minds,  giving  higher  im¬ 
pulses  to  men’s  energies,  and  nobler  ideas  to 
men’s  souls.  The  eulogized  ages  of  victorious 
faith  have  been  periods  of  quickened  intelli 
gence,  expanded  knowledge,  and  freshened 
thinking.  Stimulus  to  the  emotions  and  will 
has  come  by  way  of  the  intellect,  and  men  have 
dared  and  achieved  greater  things  because 
they  have  had  grander  ideals  of  God  and  duty 
and  humanity.  As  the  wealth  and  festal 
pomp  of  midsummer  lies  in  the  heart  of  some 
inglorious  spring  day;  as  the  advent  and  en¬ 
thronement  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  heralded  by 
the  rousing  message  of  John  the  Baptist ;  so 
the  eras  of  throbbing  spiritual  life  have  been 
attended  and  facilitated  by  revivals  of  learn¬ 


ing  Greek  thought,  literature,  and  language 
ilitfused  over  the  Roman  world,  prepared  the 
soil  for  the  reception  and  rapid  germination  of 
the  “seed  of  the  kingdom,”  whose  magnificent 
first  harvest  is  still  the  wonder  ami  joy  of 
men  The  preachers  of  Pentecost  spake  with 
new  courage  and  power  because  they  had  new 
facta  to  state  and  new  ideas  to  expand ;  facts 
and  ideas  which  gave  a  fresh  setting  and  new 
charm  to  olden  promises,  and  new  possibili¬ 
ties  of  pardon  and  peace,  power  and  progress, 
to  make  known  to  men.  No  explanation  of 
that  day  squares  with  the  fact  that  does  not 
recognize  a  baptism  into  “the  Spirit  of  Truth.” 
The  learned  Origen,  the  rhetorical  and  elo¬ 
quent  Tertullian,  and  the  viogorus  thinkers 
of  Alexandria,  drank  afresh  at  the  fountains 
of  revelation,  and  from  their  inward  life 
there  flowed  a  deeper  and  fuller  spiritual  vital¬ 
ity  for  men.  Jeronie  and  Augustine,  the 
foremost  intellects  of  their  day,  betook  them- 
sleves  with  renewed  zeal  to  the  living  Word, 
and  thence  derived  their  power  to  retard  the 
corrupting  contagion  of  a  dei-aying  society, 
and  to  lay  the  basis  for  a  new  Europe.  Nor  is 
the  Lutheran  Reformation  an  exception  to 
this  law.  In  1453  the  Ottoman  Turks  cap¬ 
tured  Constantinople,  and  strewed  its  immense 
literary  treasures  over  the  towns  and  cities  of 
the  West.  In  14112  Columbus  discovered  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  added  a  new  world  of  thought  that 
flashed  out*  of  the  famous  library  on  the  Bos¬ 
phorus.  Between  those  two  dates,  Gutten- 
burg  invented  the  printing  press  and  gave 
fresh  facilities  for  intellectual  locomotion. 
Political  thought  was  eager,  intense,  and  ex¬ 
pectant.  And  in  these  chosen  vehicles  came 
the  profound  and  plastic  reform  initiated  by 
the  monk  of  Wittenberg.  Some  historians 
place  the  beginning  of  modern  England  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  show  alongside 
of  a  singular  rousing  of  the  intelligence  the 
preaching  of  Whitfield,  the  burning  zeal  of 
Wesley,  and  the  statesmanship  of  Robert 
Raikes.  In  short,  the  men  and  the  nations 
who  have  been  truest  in  their  allegiance  to  the 
claims  of  the  intellect  have  made  most  of  the 
Gospel,  held  Christianity  in  its  simplicity, 
enlarged  thearea*of  individual  and  national  in¬ 
terests,  and  most  eflFectively  ministered  to 
human  advancement.  —  Clillord  :  “Dawn  of 
Manhood.  ” 

Ridge's  Food  rombines  the  two  reouisites  of  high  nu¬ 
tritive  value  and  perfect  digestibi'ity  as  no  other.  If 
not  sold  by  your  druggist  write  Woolkich  &  Co.,  MFs.. 
Palmer.  Mass. 

The  Bureau  of  Information 

will  assist  you  in  ascertaining  the  latest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  Church  work;  what  is  new  in  Sunday- 
School  apparatus,  literature  or  methods;  the  most  desir¬ 
able  furniture,  upholstery  and  decoration  for  churches, 
chapels,  lecture  rooms,  etc.;  facts  about  organs  or  other 
musical  nttmments  and  suitable  and  effective  church 
music,  or  any  other  matters  affecting  the  spiritual  01 
temporal  interests  of  your  church.  Address 

The  Lvangelist, 

3.'l  Union  Square  New  York 
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£  What’s  your 

sband’s  work  ? 
Does  he  have  to 
do  anything  as 
hard  as 

washing 
"  and  scrub¬ 
bing?  It  can’t  be.  What 
can  a  man  do  that’s  as  hard, 
for  most  men,  as  this  constant 
house  drudgery  is,  for  mpst 
women  ?  If  he  has  any  sym¬ 
pathy  for  you,  tell  him  to  get 
you  some  Pearline.  Sym¬ 
pathy  is  all  very  well,  but  it’s 
Pearline,  not  sympathy,  that 
you  want  for  washing  and 
cleaning.  Nothing  else  that’s 
safe  to  use  will  save  you  so 
much  downright  hard  work  at 
the  wash-tub  or  about  the 
house.  It  saves  money,  too 
— saves  the  ruinous  wear  on 
clothes  and  paint  from  need¬ 
less  rubbing.  464 


We  iniarantee 

Heiskell’s  Ointment 

to  qniekly  .nd  permanently  cnre  Ecxema, 
Hcald-llpad.  Rarber’s  Itrfa  or  Tetter 
withont  the  aid  of  Internal  medicine. 

50c.  per  box  at  Dmggiata  or  by  mail. 
JOHNSTON,  HOLLOWAY  &  CO.. 
631  Commerce  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Woman’s  Beauty. 

Chicaoo,  Aug.  81, 18M. 

Some  people  aei-m  to 
think  that  a  tonic  is 
only  necewary  when 
they  have  run  so  low 
a.  to  have  toconsulta 
ohysiclaa  This  is  in. 
correct.  1  say,  every 
ph}rsician  says,  “Kat 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

A  popular  retort  for  health,  change,  rest  or  recreation, 
all  the  year.  Fllevator,  i-leitr  c  bellF,  steam  heat,  s  .n- 
parlor.and  prommaiie  on  thereof.  SuHesof  rnoins  with 
baths.  Dry,  tonic  air.  Sarstoya  waters.  Lawn  Tennis. 
Croquet,  etc.  Massage,  elect  icit>.  all  baths  and  all 
health  applinncts.  .'^ew  Turkisij,  Hussian  and  Matural 
Sulphur  Baths.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 


PAINI  Hasbrouck 

rHIliktOO  makes  a  specialty  of  the  use 
ofOnsfor  the  painlesseztrac- 
LY  I  DAP  I  III  II  lion  teeth.  Has  given  to 
I  nMU  I  lull  over  70.000  people  withont  ac- 
cldeot. 

TPI"X1J  HARVARD  BUILDING, 

Ur  I  tt  I  n  SIXTH  AVUNUE, 

I  Ul-  I  II.  Cop.  42d  St.  New  York  City. 


MARK  THE  MASTER'S  FRIENDLINESS! 
“They  said  to  Jesus:  Master,  where  dwellesi 
Thou?  He  said:  Come  aud  see.  Thev  came  and 
saw  where  He  dwelt,  and  abode  with  Him  one  day ' 
One  of  them  was  Andrew,  who  flndetb  his  owi; 
brother,  Simon  Peter,  and  saith  unto  him:  We  have 
found  Messias,  which  is  the  Christ;  and  he  brouRht 
him  to  Jesus.”— John  i.  38-42. 

HEAVENLY  HOSPITALITY. 

Mark  the  Mailer’s  friend'ioess: 

Telling  strangers  where  He  awtU: 

Wishing  every  one  to  Lief  s 
With  His  loving  kiiid'ine'-s. 

Till  they  feel,  too,  as  He  felt. 

What  a  power  of  friendsb  p  here  I 
Andrew's  drawn  by  it  to  find 
“  His  own  brotber,”  bring  him  near. 

That  he  may  Mess'as  hear. 

And  learn  bis  Master's  mind. 

Lo,  when  Simon  sees  his  Lord, 

Finds  the  Koek  of  Christian  faith. 

Welcomes  be  Messias'  Word, 

It  proclaims  with  fnli  accord, 

Aud  enonres  a martjr's  death  ! 

Jesus,  ever  dear  to  me. 

Who  bast  loved  me  nnto  death. 

Wilt  Thou  let  me  dwell  wlih  Ihee 
That  I  may  Thy  motives  see, 

3 ill  my  last  expiring  breath? 

Then  when  I  am  called  to  die, 

WHt  Thou  hid  me  lo  Thee  come; 

To  Thy  mansions  ^n  the  say. 

There  to  dwell  with  1'hee  on  high, 

In  Thy  happy,  heaveniy  home? 

Heavenly  hospitality. 

We'coming  m>  human  soul  I 
JesUs  bids  me  “Come  and  see,” 

And  then  says  “Abhle  with  Me.” 

While  eternal  ages  ro'l  I 

Thomas  Nblson  Haskkll. 

Dknvbr,  Colo. 

If  you  feel  “All  Played  Out” 

Take  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  repairs  broken  nerve  force,  clears  the  brain  and 
strengthens  the  stomach. 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

Preserving  the  Health  op  Our  Eyes. — 
Daily  outdoor  exercise  is  of  the  first  importance 
in  the  treatment  of  “  weak  eyes.  ” 

A  rest  of  a  few  minutes  at  the  end  of  every 
half  hour,  when  reading  or  sewing,  or  other 
fine  work,  goes  far  to  save  the  strength  of 
the  eyes. 

A  clear,  bright  light  saves  the  eye  from  the 
extra  effort  required  when  the  light  is  poor 
and  dim. 

Jf  the  eyes  feel  tender,  bathe  them  in  warm 
water;  if  red  and  sore,  warm  tea.  Cold  ap¬ 
plications,  as  a  rule,  are  not  beneficial. 

When  the  eyes  begin  to  age  do  not  put  oflf 
wearing  glasses,  as  you  will  not  arrest  the 
natural  and  gradual  failure  in  sharpness  of 
vision,  but  you  will  worry  and  hasten  any  ten¬ 
dency  to  disease,  as  cataract,  etc. 

Th  eyes  of  the  present  generation  are  as 
good,  if  not  better,  than  any  preceding  gen- 1 
eration,  but  they  are  put  to  an  infinitely . 
greater  strain  fioni  so  much  reading,  writing, 
and  other  fine,  close  work,  while  the  general 
tone  of  the  system  is  lowered  by  the  necessary  ' 
constant  application  to  sedentary  indoor  work.  : 

Our  eyes,  so  frequently  and  easily  injured 
by  accident,  should  receive  prompt  and  par¬ 
ticular  attention,  as  the  first  few  days  nearly 
always  decide  the  whole  future  result  as  to 
the  well  being  of  the  injured  organ,  as  every 
oculist  so  well  knows. 

After  fever  and  other  exhausting  diseases, 
the  eyes  should  not  be  used  for  reading,  or 
any  kind  of  fine  work  till  the  general  health 
is  fully  restored.  Many  date  a  life-long  eye 
trouble  from  reading  or  sewing  during  con¬ 
valescence  from  a  serious  illness. 

Children  before  attending  school  should  have 
their  eyes  examined  by  a  competent  oculist, 
that  any  defect  in  the  construction  of  the  eye¬ 
ball  or  tendency  to  disease  may  be  detected, 
remedied,  or  guarded  against.  I  know  this 
suggestion,  within  a  few  years,  will  be  an  ac- 
cepted'fact,  at  least  by  the  intelligent  part  of 
the  public. — J.  R.  McLean, |,M.D.  . 


Every  bottle  of 
this  great  eflFervescent 
temperance  beverage  is  a 
sparkling,  bubbling  fountain 
of  health — a  source  of  plea¬ 
sure,  the  means  of  making 
you  feel  better  and  do  better. 
You  make  it  yourself  right 
at  home.  Get  the  genuine. 

6  CAIIM*  Aft 

m  CHftS.  B.  HRE8  CO^  PUMtlvifa. 


Walter’s  Sanitarium 


Walter’s  Park,  -  Wernersville,  Pa. 

In  the  Mountains  of  Pennsylvania.  Only  4)4  hours  from 
New  Yoik;  3  hours  from  Philadelphia.  For  Air.  Water, 
and  Scenery  unsurpassed  (we  believe  nueqnailed).  Oir- 
culars  tree.  H.  M.  WALTER.  Secretary. 


PATENTS. 

L.  DEANE  a  SON,  Solicitors  of  Patents  and 
ronnsellors  in  Patent  Caves,  McGill  BnlldlnE, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(L  Deane,  la'e  Principal  Examiner  U.  8.  Pat.  OtBce.) 
All  Patent  bn«ine:<s  promptly  attended  to  at  fair  rates. 
Our  facilities  as  good  ai>  the  best. 

Reierto  I'be  Eva' gellst. 


IODIDE  OF 
IBOH 


BLANCARD'S 

PILLS 


ALSO  HI  SYSUF. 


Sneciallv  recommend-  d  b.  ibe  miUicai  celeb¬ 
rities  of  the  World  (or  Scrntnla.  rra'nor>.,  Kink's 
Evil),  and  the  early  stakes  ot  Oonsami  tion,  Consti- 
tntlonal  Weak  nei-s.  Poorness  ot  the  Bio  d  and  tor 
stimnlaiing  and  regnlatins  its  wriod'c  oonrse. 

None  gmtiine  nnle'S  sltmeri  '*  BLA^CAHD.'' 

E.  Fodoxra  &  Co..  S.  Y..  and  sll  'imgkists. 


LADIES  !  ! 

Jo  yon  I'ke  a  cup  of  O  lod  Tea  ?  If  so 
send  this  “Ad”  aiid  15c.  'n  stamps  and 
we  will  mail  yon  a  aample  Best 
Tea  Imported.  Any  UDd  )oq  may  se¬ 
lect.  Good  Incoinea,  Bik  preminms. 
etc  ,  Teas,  ('offees.  Baking  Powder  and 
Spices,  bend  (or  terms.  (Ev  iu.) 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  289.  31  aud  Vesey  St..  New  York. 


ThL 

GREAlAMERiCAM 

f^i 


PRESERVE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  Tbk  Eyapokust  is  published  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  wiU  witn  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  In  the  Ixst  order 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  25  cents  each.  p<  stage 
prepaid.  Address  Ths  EvAHOKuar.  P.  0<  Box  2580,  New 
York  city. 
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OF  oVVcCThUANt  jUAK 
/  aCKiN  SOAP  Co 


Nothing  Succeeds 
Like  Success.” 


The  success  of  Armour’s 
Condensed  Mince  Meat  is 
phenomenal.  It  is  prepared 
in  a  scrupulously  cleanly 
and  contains  only 
the  choicest  ingredients. 

Its  merits  are  recognized 
by  all  thorough  housekeep¬ 
ers.  One  package  makes 
two  large  “palate  tickling” 
Mince  Pies. 

Your  grocer  keeps  it  in 
stock. 


manner 


Armour  &  Company 

Chicago. 


A  Cruise 

Mediterranean 

Bf  specially  chirterod  steamer  “Friesland”  (7.116  tons). 
January  29,  1896,  vi^itine  Bermuda,  Gibraltar.  Malaga. 
Granada.  Alliambia,  Alg'ers,  Cairo:  10 days  in  Palestine. 
Betront,  Epbesus,  Constantinople.  Atbeos,  Rome,  Nice; 
only  (5%  and  up.excursious.  fees.  etc.,  included.  Organ¬ 
ised  and  accompanied  bv  F.  C.  Clark.  ex-U.  s.  Vice  Con¬ 
sul  at  Jerusalem.  Oueem  ticKcts  all  lines.  30  parties  to 
Europe.  Send  for  Tourist  Gazette. 

F.  C.  CLARK,  Tourist  Agent, 

111  Broadway,  Mew  York. 

BOVHD  THE  WORLD  PlBTl'  bTABTS  OCTOBEB  2. 


Why  Should  Any 
Living  American 

go  to  Switzerland  without  first 
beholding  the  Stupendous 
Grandeur  of  the 

CASCADE  MOUNTAINS 

seen  from  the  level  of  the 
•  sea  ? 

On  this  point  consult  A.  C.  Hakvky,  211  Washington 
81.,  Boston,  or  F.  I.  Whitney,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  GREAT 
NORTHERN  RAILWAY,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


NOVA  SCOTIA, 

CAPE  BRETON, 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 

These  dellghttnl  new  tourist  resorts  are  the  very  places  In 
which  to  spend  your  summer  vacation.  Grand  scenery,  cool 
temperature,  Inexpensive.  Beached  direct  via  the  fine  pas¬ 
senger  ships  of  the  CANADA  ATLANTIC  &  PLANT  S.S. 
LINE  between  Boston  and  Halifax.  “Only  one  night  at  sea  ” 
Get  an  invigorating  whiff  of  the  ocean  breezes,  which  will 
tone  yon  up. 

Connections  at  Halifax  with  all  rail  and  water  lines  to  va- 
rions  parts  of  the  i  rovlnces.  Full  particulars  by  writing  to 
FREID  ROBLIN.  Freight  and  Passanger  A^nt, 

20  Atlantic  ave.  (north  side  Lewis  wharf).  Boston,  Hass. 


Lakes  of  Muskoka 

and  Hagnetawan  River, 

CANADA. 

The  great  Summer  resort  for  health  and  Pleasure. 
Improved  Service  1805. 

'  “Steamers  twice  dail}'  from  Muskoka  Wharf 
(Gravenhurst) ;  daily  from  Burks  Falls  (Mag- 
netawan  Route). 

For'further  information  see  joint  folders  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  and  this  Company. 

Maskoka  &  Georgian  Bay  BaTigation  Co.,  Ltd, 

GRAVENHUBST  and  TORONTO. 


ATLANTIC  HOUSE,  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 

Near  the  Beach.  Notn  Open. 

Sun  Parlor,  Steam  Heat. 

.  CHARLES  J.  HUNT. 


Bargain  in  Real  Estate 

84  ACRES 

on  North  Main  Street,  in  the  best  residence 
section  of 

BUFFALO, 

N.  IT. 

Electric  Car  Service.  Will  ditHde  into 
22,000 feet  of  frontage,  will  retail  quick, 
at  Big  Profits.  Price  low  and  easy  terms. 
Write  for  map  and  any  information  de~ 
sired.  All  will  stand  investigation. 

J.  MOBOEN8TERN, 

52  Niagara  Street,  Buffalo,  N,  Y. 


“CORNISH  HOUSE,” 

Catskill  Mountains.  Strictly  first-class.  Modern  san¬ 
itary  conveniences.  Table  unexceptional  Accommo¬ 
dates  1(X).  Rates.  $8  to  $15  a  week. 

J.  C.  CORNISH.  Prop.,  Pine  Hills.  N.  Y. 


HOTEL 

Every  modern  improvement  knovrn  to  science.  Periect 
cuisine  and  service.  Most  nniform  climate  in  United 
States.  Send  for  hook  and  rates. 


ADIRONDACK 

T-R-O-U-T 

FUblng.  Best  In  the  mountains  all  summer. 
CASCADE  LAKE  HOUSE, 

Elevation  2,015  ft.  Boating,  Bowling,  Tennis,  Telegraph. 
Special  season  rates.  Descriptive  circular. 

E.  M.  WESTON,  CascadeviUe,  N.  T. 


FIFTH  AVENUE  HOUSE, 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


July  4,  im 


THE  MAPLES, 

One-half  mile  from  R.  R.  depot.  Pure  spring  water, 
fresh  vegetables,  eggs  and  milk.  Terms  $7  to  $10  per 
week.  Correspondetce  solicited. 

T.  M.  GRIFFIN,  Prop.,  Hobart,  New  York. 

CAPON  SPRINGS  AND  BATHS 

HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY,  W.  VA. 

The  Capon  Springs  Is  ALKALINE  LITHIA  WATER.  ALKA¬ 
LINE  LITHIA  BATHS,  ANY  TEMPERATURE.  LARGEST 
SW  IMMING  POOL  of  ALKALINE  LITHIA  WATER  IN  THE 
WOKLD.  One  of  the  FI  N  EST  IRON  SPRINGS  at  Capon  to  be 
found.  SUPERB  MOUNTAIN  CLIMATE.  Here  is  where  the 
SICK  GET  WELL,  and  the  well  who  come  to  spend  a  lovely 
Summer  and  Fall  are  NEVER  DISAPPOINTED.  Write  for 
pamphlet  and  secure  rooms  before  all  the  best  are  taken. 
Come  once,  you  are  sure  to  come  again.  WM.  H.  SALE,  Prop. 


TRAVELLERS 

bearing  CHEQUES  of  the 
CHEQUE  BANK  of  LONDON, 
have  the  advantage  of  their  OWN 
BANK  ACCOUNT,  in  Cheques 
of  £l  and  upward,  that  are  cashed 
EVERYWHERE  by  Agents. 
Hotels,  Shops,  Steamsbim  and 
Railroads,  i^end  for  circular. 
FBEOEBICK  W.  PEBBT,  Oea.  Agt, 
2  WALL  ST.,  N.  Y. 


Aabury  Park,  N.  J., 

Now  open.  Near  the  Ocean  and  Sunset  Lake.  Eighth  season. 
98  to  $12  per  week.  Mlaa  U.  C.  JONES. 
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